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This  study  considers  impediments  to  the  exercise  of 
effective,  impersonal  administration  in  developing  societies. 
Aspects  of  Costa  Rican  administrative  behavior  diverging 
from  Weber's  rational-bureaucratic  model  are  described  and 
explained  using  the  theories  of  Riggs  and  other  comparative 
scholars. 

Three  institutions  are  examined-- the  National  Institute 
of  Housing  and  Urbanism  (INVU) ,  the  National  Water  and 
Sewage  Service  (SNAA) ,  and  the  Institute  of  Mixed  Social 
Assistance  (IMAS).   Information  was  obtained  from  housing 
and  water  officials  using  open-ended  interviews  and 
questionnaires,  and  from  residents  of  public  housing  through 
another  individually  administered  questionnaire.   Local 
community  leaders  were  asked  about  the  origins  of  specific 
public  works  projects  and  their  answers  contributed  to  a 

vii 


general  understanding  of  how  projects  are  allocated  among 
communities.   The  interviews  and  surveys  also  served  as  the 
basis  for  describing  the  selection  of  public  housing 
recipients  and  the  treatment  of  defaulting  water  and  housing 
clients. 

The  findings  support  the  contention  that  political 
institutions  in  developing  countries  tend  to  be  weaker  than 
administrative  institutions  and  that  administrative  policy 
making  often  substitutes  for  politics.   Instead  of  being 
influenced  by  elected  political  leaders,  Costa  Rican 
housing  and  water  policies  have  frequently  been  determined 
by  administrative  officials  acting  on  the  basis  of  financial 
constraints,  occupational  role  definitions  instilled  during 
professional  training,  and  examples  set  by  pre-existing 
programs.   The  inability  of  Costa  Rica's  elected  political 
leaders  to  provide  ongoing  direction  to  administrators 
contributes  to  problems  of  bureaucratic  autocracy,  insen- 
sitivity  to  clients,  unresolved  policy  conflict  among 
administrators,  and  unresolved  conflict  in  the  minds  of 
individual  administrators.   As  might  be  expected  in  a  pre- 
indus trial  society  such  as  Costa  Rica,  the  implementation  of 
public  policies  is  sometimes  affected  by  considerations  of 
favoritism. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  creation  of  efficient,  effective,  and  impersonal 
administrative  institutions  is  a  major  challenge  which 
confronts  Costa  Rica  and  other  Latin  American  nations. 
Thus,  there  is  considerable  need  for  understanding  how 
organizations  possessing  these  characteristics  can  function. 
Such  understanding  is  a  precondition  for  answering  questions 
such  as,  "When  is  administrative  reform  desirable?"  and 
"What  types  of  administrative  reform  are  likely  to  be 
successful?" 

Max  Weber's  rational  bureaucratic  model  of  administra- 
tion is  a  description  of  how  administrative  agencies  might 
function  effectively  in  modern  society.   The  model,  of 
course,  is  an  idealized  archetype.   While  not  describing 
any  specific  real  world  organization  exactly,  the  rational- 
bureaucratic  model  can  sometimes  help  us  understand  aspects 
of  organizational  behavior.   In  addition  to  being  an 
intellectual  tool,  Weber's  model  is  widely  accepted  as  a 
description  of  how  administration  ought  Co  be  carried  out. 
Hence,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  how  closely  administration 
in  specific  settings  conforms  or  does  not  conform  to  the 
model.   This  study  systematically  examines  aspects  of  Costa 


Rican  public  administracion,  detenaining  the  extent  to 
which  some  administrative  activities  are  carried  out  in  a 
rational-bureaucratic  manner.   Specifically,  the  allocation 
of  public  housing  and  potable  water  among  communities  and 
families  is  described.   Selected  allocational  decisions  are 
scrutinized  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  individual 
decisions  are  carried  out  with  what  Weber  called  "a  spirit 
of  formalistic  impersonality."  In  other  words,  are  the 
decisions  made  in  such  a  manner  that  "everyone  is  subject 
to  formal  equality  of  treatment?"^ 

When  divergence  from  the  Weberian  model  is  reported, 
such  findings  ought  to  be  explained.   Fred  Riggs'  model  of 
administration  in  developing  countries  may  be  helpful  in 
this  regard. 2  Riggs  suggests  that  administrators  in  such 
countries  usually  behave  very  differently  from  the  Weberian 
model,   for  example,  he  says  that  decisions  tend  to  be 
made  on  a  particularistic  basis,  in  contrast  to  Weber's 
"spirit  of  formalistic  impersonality."   Thus,  instead  of 
being  based  upon  norms  of  equal  treatment,  decisions  in 
developing  countries  reflect  considerations  of  favoritism, 
nepotism,  and  amicism.   Furthermore,  Riggs'  model  asserts 
that  administration  is  characterized  by  an  absence  of 
meaningful  policies.   Instead  of  making  effective, 
implementable  policies,  political  leaders  and  top  admin- 
istrators merely  present  their  subordinates  with  general 
goals  and  specific  requests. 
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According  to  Riggs,  administrative  structures  in 
developing  countries  are  intertwined  with  the  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  aspects  of  society. 3  Administrators 
in  developing  countries  are  thus  confronted  with  many 
particularistic  demands  by  friends,  relatives,  and  others. 
This  produces  administration  based  upon  favoritism,  rather 
than  upon  Weber's  "spirit  of  formalistic  impersonality." 
In  such  a  setting,  administrators  may  be  so  busy  handling 
individual  cases  that  they  do  not  have  enough  time  to 
formulate  policies. 

An  impressive  application  of  Riggsian  theory  is 
Greenberg's  Bureaucracy  and  Development :  A  Mexican  Case 
Study.   Greenberg  found  that  the  Mexican  Ministry  of 
Hydraulic  Resources  exhibited  many  of  the  features  of  the 
Riggsian  model.   According  to  Greenberg,  the  Ministry's 
officials  engage  in  a  great  deal  of  corrupt  and  particular- 
istic behavior,  and  yet  the  institution  is  technically 
effective  in  spite  of  those  practices.'^  According  to 
Greenberg,  the  agency's  clientele  typically  are  required 
to  make  side  payments  ("bribes")  in  order  to  get  water 
projects  for  specific  communities,  or  to  get  any  service 
at  all.   Greenberg  suggests  that  such  practices  are  typical 
of  administrative  behavior  in  developing  countries.   This 
study  tests  whether  or  not  such  "external  payoffs"  are 
extracted  by  Costa  Rican  officials. 

Most  students  of  comparative  politics  and  administra- 
tion stress  the  lack  of  developed  political  institutions  in 
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pre-industrial  (premodern)  society.   Political  underdevelop- 
ment means  that  the  government  bureaucracy- -the  administration- 
lacks  political  guidance  and  control.   It  means  that  insti- 
tutions for  articulating  and  aggregating  demands,  interests, 
and  needs  of  the  people  are  lacking  or  inadequate.   Admin- 
istrative decision  making  is,  therefore,  something  of  a 
mystery.   Where  do  the  ideas  come  from--the  policies  and 
values  implicit  in  administrative  action?   This  study 
explores  this  question  with  regard  to  some  Costa  Rican 
administrative  agencies. 

The  remainder  of  chapter  I  reviews  literature 
pertaining  to  Costa  Rica  as  a  pre-industrial  society. 
Social,  economic,  political,  and  administrative  aspects 
of  the  Costa  Rican  environment  are  discussed,  and  the 
descriptive  atheoretical  literature  about  Costa  Rican 
housing  and  water  supply  is  cited. 

Chapters  II  and  III  are  devoted  to  answering  the  query, 
"What  role  do  elected  political  leaders  play  in  determining 
administrative  outputs?"   Chapter  IV  asks  whether  or  not 
administrative  outputs  are  determined  according  to  generally 
applicable  policies.   In  other  words,  are  certain  kinds  of 
decisions  guided  by  established  criteria  or  procedures? 
The  finding  that  Costa  Rica  housing  and  water  officials 
often  do  follow  policies  is  presented  in  chapter  IV. 

In  a  minority  of  the  cases  examined,  Costa  Rican 
administrators  failed  to  make  or  implement  policies.   Those 
instances  are  interpreted  in  chapter  V.   The  extent  to 


which  particularism  interferes  with  policy  making  and 
implementation  is  discussed,  along  with  an  alternative 
interpretation  of  the  absence  of  policy.   Chapter  VI 
discusses  some  factors  which  influence  officials'  policy 
choices.   The  argument  is  made  that  choices  are  chiefly 
determined  by  financial  constraints,  occupational  role 
definitions,  and  the  examples  set  by  existing  programs. 
The  conclusion,  chapter  VI,  sianmarizes  the  findings 
presented  throughout  the  work,  and  the  appendix  presents 
some  methodological  considerations. 

Costa  Rica:   The  Social  and  Economic  Setting 
Costa  Rica's  social  and  economic  characteristics 
generally  correspond  to  the  ideal  type  which  social 
scientists  label  "transitional."   In  other  words,  the 
country  cannot  be  adequately  described  as  being  either  a 
wholly  traditional  society  or  a  completely  modern  one; 
instead  it  belongs  to  an  intermediate  category  possessing 
both  traditional  and  modem  features.   Riggs  uses  the  word 
"prismatic"  to  describe  transitional  societies,  and  the 
terms  developing  society  and  pre- Indus trial  society  are 
also  widely  employed  to  describe  coimtries  like  Costa 
Rica.^  These  terms  imply  that  all  societies  originally 
possessed  predominantly  traditional  features,  but  in  most 
societies  some  traditional  characteristics  have  been 
supplanted  by  modern  elements.   This  process  of  modernization 
has  often  been  associated  with  industrialization,  or  with 
the  diffusion  of  technology  from  industrial  to  non- industrial 


societies.   According  to  Huntington,  traditional  and  modern 
cultures  possess  the  contrasting  features  as  depicted  in 
Table  1. 

TABLE  1 
TRADITIONAL  AND  MODERN  CULTURES6 


Traditional 

1.  Predominance  of  ascrip- 
tive,  particularistic, 
diffuse  patterns 

2.  Stable  local  groups  and 
limited  spatial  mobility 


3.  Relatively  simple  and 
stable  "occupational 
differentiation" 


4.  A  deferential  stratifi- 
cation system  of 
diffuse  impact. 


Modern 

1.  Predominance  of  univer- 
salistic,  specific,  and 
achievement  norms 

2.  High  degree  of  social 
mobility  (in  a  general-- 
not  necessarily  vertical 
sense) 

3.  Well  developed  occupa- 
tional system,  insulated 
from  other  social 
structures 

4.  Egalitarian  class  system 
based  on  generalized 
patterns  of  occupational 
achievement 

5.  Prevalence  of  "associa- 
tions," i.e.,  functionally 
specific,  non-ascriptive 

structures. 


In  a  transitional  society  one  would  expect  both 
ascriptive  and  achievement  norms  to  be  employed  by 
organizations,  and  this  occurs  in  Costa  Elica.   Below,  in 
the  section  on  the  Costa  Rican  administrative  setting,  the 
simultaneous  use  of  ascriptive  and  achievement  norms  is 
described.   In  subsequent  chapters  examples  of  personalism 
are  presented.   Particularistic  practices  are  pervasive  in 
Costa  Rican  administration,  co-existing  with  universalistic 
practices  in  a  "mixed"  society. 
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Spatial  mobility  is  limited  in  Costa  Rica,  perhaps 
partly  because  of  the  country's  small  size  and  domination 
by  a  single  large  city.   Families  belonging  to  Costa  Rica's 
social  and  economic  elite  have  often  spent  many  generations 
living  in  or  near  the  city  of  San  Jose.   Less  privileged 
people  have  sometimes  migrated  to  San  Jose,  or  moved  to 
agricultural  settlements  in  peripheral  areas,  but  these 
shifts  have  occurred  slowly.   Rather  than  migrating  long 
distances,  populations  have  shifted  from  one  area  to 
another  by  making  a  series  of  short  moves. ^ 

Costa  Rica  does  not  have  an  equalitarian  class  structure 
based  solely  upon  occupational  achievement.   According  to 
Denton,  the  country's  educational  system  does  not  effectively 
promote  upward  social  mobility  for  the  working  class."  Adams 
says  that  most  Latin  American  countries  have  bifurcated 
class  structures.^  Costa  Rica  fits  this  pattern.   For 
example,  "It  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  member  of  the 
working  class  to  accumulate  enough  status  to  become  accepted 
in  the  upper  class.  "■'■" 

Costa  Rican  sociologist  Sammuel  Stone  says  that  his 
society  has  been  dominated  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  by 
a  social  elite  descended  from  a  dozen  Spanish  conquista- 
dores.^1  During  the  colonial  period  this  group  of  elite 
families  monopolized  public  office  in  Costa  Rica,  but  they 
were  unable  to  establish  economic  dominance  until  coftee 
exportation  began  in  the  early  nineteenth  centiory.   At  that 
time  economic  stratification  occurred  and  the  socially 
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prominent  tamilies  obtained  control  over  large  holdings 
worked  by  impoverished  laborers.   The  coffee-owning, 
genealogically-determined  upper  class's  power  was  unchal- 
lenged until  the  mid-twentieth  century,  when  reform  movements 
associated  with  Jose  Figueres  and  Rafael  Calderdn  Guardia 
reduced  the  elite's  influence  on  public  life.     The  social 
elite  continues  to  play  an  important  part  in  Costa  Rican 
life,  but  it  does  not  completely  monopolize  economic  and 
political  activity. 

The  paragraphs  above  note  that  Costa  Rica  is  a 
developing  society  exhibiting  various  traditional  features. 
The  country  differs  from  many  other  pre-industrial  societies 
with  respect  to  its  homogenity,  however.   Most  Costa  Ricans 
are  descended  from  European  colonists,  and  the  distinguish- 
able ethnic  minorities  are  not  very  numerous.   Less  than 
one-half  of   1  percent  of  the  population  is  indigenous, 
and  merely   2  percent  of  the  population  is  Negro.   Most 
Negroes  and  Native  Americans  live  in  peripheral  regions  of 
the  country  and  have  limited  contact  with  the  mainstream  of 
Costa  Rican  society. 

Immigrants  from  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
Europe  have  had  considerable  impact  upon  the  country.   While 
less  numerous  than  the  immigrant  populations  which  settled 
in  the  United  States  and  southern  South  America,  the 
immigrants  to  Costa  Rica  were  nonetheless  influential. 
According  to  Riggs,  such  groups  may  be  discriminated  against 
in  developing  societies,  forming  pariah  subcultures  in 
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response  co  a  dominant  indigenous  culture.   In  Costa  Rica, 
however,  many  immigrants  were  assimilated  into  the  dominant 
social  group.   This  assimilation  of  foreign  entrepreneurs 
may  have  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Costa  Rican 
elite  has  long  been  commercially  active,  cultivating  and 
exporting  coffee. 

While  Costa  Rica  as  a  whole  is  ethnically  homogeneous, 
a  few  regions  within  the  country  are  diverse.   The  Atlantic 
port  town  of  Limon,  for  example,  has  distinct  Negro, 
Caucasion,  and  Chinese  social  institutions.  ■'■■^  Riggs '  concept 
of  poly-communal  society  may  be  useful  for  analyzing  Limon, 
but  it  is  not  applicable  to  Costa  Rica  as  a  whole.   Noting 
that  Costa  Rica  is  a  fairly  well -integrated  country,  Denton 
says  that,  "Racial,  linguistic,  and  regional  factors  are 
not  importantly  affecting  the  integration  of  Costa  Rica, 
nor  do  they  adversely  affect  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
social  mobility."!^ 

The  modernization  process  typically  involves  a  shift 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  economy.   This  shift 
has  been  occurring  in  Costa  Rica,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent.   The  percentage  of  the  work  force  employed  in 
industry  increased  from  8  percent  in  1927  to  12  percent  in 
1963,  while  the  percentage  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
fishing  declined  from  62  percent  to  49  percent.   In  the 
late-1970's  Costa  Rica's  economy  relied  heavily  upon  agri- 
culture, and  that  reliance  upon  products  of  the  soil  is 
likely  to  continue  for  the  foreseeable  futiixe.   The 
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industrial,  commercial,  and  service  sectors  of  the  economy 
are  growing,  but  the  country  remains  a  pre- industrial  society. 
Pre- industrial  societies,  such  as  Costa  Rica,  tend  to  produce 
less  economic  wealth  than  modem  societies.   Costa  Rica's 
1973  per  capita  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  was  ?798,  in 
contrast  to  the  United  States'  per  capita  GDP  of  $6161. 

Costa  Rica:   The  Political  Setting 


According  to  Riggs,  "if  we  make  a  quick  survey  of  the 
transitional  societies  today,  we  will  be  impressed  by  the 
weakness  of  their  extra-bureaucratic  political  institutions 
in  contrast  with  the  burgeoning  growth  of  their  bureau- 
cracies."   Huntington  agrees  that  many  third  world  countries 
lack  'political  community  and  effective,  authoritative, 
legitimate  government."  While  noting  that  political  under- 
development is  most  prevalent  in  modernizing  countries, 
Huntington  acknowledges  chat  some  exceptional  countries 
have  combined  underdeveloped  economies  and  nighly  developed 
political  systems. 1^   Many  Costa  Ricans  take  pride  in 
their  country's  political  system,  and  consider  it  to  be 
superior  to  the  systems  of  most  other  Latin  American 
countries.   Costa  Ricans  are  proud  that  their  country  has 
maintained  a  stable  liberal  democratic  system  for  nearly 
thirty  years  and  has  avoided  political  dominance  by  the 
armed  forces.   The  country  has  no  army. and  is  substantially 
more  literate  than  most  other  nations  with  similar  levels 
of  economic  development.   Despite  these  significant  accom- 
plishments, the  Costa  Rican  political  system  continues  to 
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exhibit  weaknesses  deriving  from  the  transitional  character 
of  the  society.   The  personalistic  character  of  the 
country's  political  party  coalitions,  the  absence  of  viable 
interest  groups,  and  the  exercise  of  political  influence  by 
the  traditional  social  elite  will  be  discussed  below. 

According  to  Huntington,  institutionalized  political 
parties  are  necessary  to  promote  stability  and  link  social 
forces  to  the  government.   Hence  they  are  "the  distinctive 
institutions  of  modern  politics. "^^  The  extent  that 
parties  are  institutionalized  is  reflected  in  their  genera- 
tional age,  chronological  age,  and  organizational  complexity. 
Murphy  notes  that  Costa  Rica's  level  of  political  develop- 
ment exceeds  its  level  of  economic  development,  as  evidenced 
by  the  country's  party  system.   However,  he  says  that  the 
party  system  has  developed  relatively  recently,  is  not 
yet  highly  institutionalized,  and  remains  in  a  state  of  flux.''-^ 

Crosby  says  chat  Costs  Rica's  dominant  political 
party,  the  National  Liberation  Party  (PLN) ,  is  a  permanent, 
complex,  bureaucratic  entity  which  is  capable  of  surviving 
the  life  span  of  its  founders.   However,  the  National 
Unification  Party  (PUN)  was  merely  an  electoral  vehicle 
plagued  by  factional  conflict,  oligarchical  dominance,  and 
particularistic  recruinnent.  ■'■'  Crosby's  characterization  of 
PUN  as  an  unstable  coalition  was  corroborated  when  the 
previously  powerful  party  received  only  3  percent  of  the 
votes  in  the  1978  Presidential  election.   PUN  may  quickly 
disappear  from  the  Costa  Rican  political  scene,  displaced 
by  a  personalistic  coalition  led  by  Rodrigo  Carazo. 
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Costa  Rican  social  scientist  Jose  Luis  Carballo  has 

characterized  both  of  the  country's  major  party  coalitions 

(PLN;  anti-PLN)  as  mere  "partronage  associations"  lacking 

ideological  bases  and  incapable  of  carrying  out  electoral 

platforms.   In  his  words 

.  .  .  since  1940  Costa  Rican  parties  have  been 
charismatic  sects,  simple  associations  of  servants 
gathered  around  caudillos  and  their  courts  oE 
followers.   They  have  served  to  get  the  caudillo 
into  the  presidency  so  that  he  can  vain  gloriously 
divy  out  the  posts  and  privileges.  .  .  .20 

Costa  Rica's  parties  appear  to  be  more  developed  than 
those  of  many  other  developing  nations,  but  the  organi- 
zations continue  to  contain  strong  personalistic  and  clien- 
telistic  elements.   The  parties'  success  in  organizing 
electoral  participation  in  peaceful  and  democratic  form  has 
been  demonstrated,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  they  can  act 
programmatically,  employing  the  national  bureaucracy  to 
carry  out  effective  development  schemes.   Chapters  II  and  III 
of  this  dissertation  discuss  the  relationship  which  has 
existed  between  housing  and  water  administrators  and  the 
political  leaders  elected  by  the  party  system. 

According  to  Huntington,  the  development  of  associa- 
tional  groups  is  a  characteristic  of  modem  society.   Some 
associations  serve  functionally  specific  political  purposes, 
such  as  aggregating  and  articulating  the  needs  and  desires 
of  societal  groups.   In  politically  developed  societies 
institutionalized  interest  groups  often  carry  out  this 
function.   For  example,  the  central  role  which  interest 
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groups  play  in  the  politics  of  the  United  States  has  long 
been  recognized,  leading  V.  0.  Key  to  describe  class  and 
group  interests  as  the  driving  forces  of  American  politics. 21 
In  traditional  and  transitional  societies,  however,  these 
associational  structures  tend  to  be  non-existent  or  poorly 
institutionalized.   For  example,  studies  of  politics  in 
Brazil  and  Mexico  have  reported  that  interest  groups  there 
have  limited  influence. 22  Interest  groups  exist  in  Costa 
Rica,  but  they  are  not  yet  institutionalized. 23  Suarez  says 
that  Costa  Rican  organizations  formally  organized  as  interest 
groups  often  promote  only  the  interests  of  their  individual 
leaders . 

The  interpretative  scheme  taking  the  interest 
group  as  the  unit  of  analysis  seems  to  be  as  dis- 
illusioning for  Costa  Rica  as  for  the  remainder  of 
Latin  America.   Only  a  reduced  number  of  them  (Costa 
Rican  interest  groups)  are  genuine  in  the  sense  of 
possessing  a  stable  organization,  sufficient  resources, 
and  institutionalized  means  of  access.  .  .  .   Indivi- 
dual entrepreneurs,  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  game, 
have  the  ability  to  create  nominal  interest  groups  (a 
name  and  statutes)  in  order  to  compete  for  the 
personal  benefits  deriving  from  contacts  with  the 
President  and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 24 

The  tendency  of  interest  groups  to  be  formally  organized 

in  a  modem  fashion  while  covertly  promoting  particularistic 

interests  reflects  Costa  Rica's  pre- industrial  condition. 

As  Riggs  notes,  developing  societies  are  "mixed"  societies, 

possessing  both  traditional  and  modem  features.   Sometimes 

the  modem  features  are  espoused  publically  while  traditional 

practices  are  carried  out  discretely,  resulting  in 

formalism. 25  Costa  Rican  interest  groups  are  poorly 
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institutionalized  because  informal  personal  contacts 
continue  to  determine  public  allocations.   Denton  says  such 
contacts  are  the  most  important  means  of  converting  demands 
into  authoritative  interests  in  Costa  Rica. 2° 

Costa  Rica's  political  institutions  are  imperfectly 
institutionalized  because  the  country  continues  to  have 
premodern  social  and  economic  structures.   Both  the  political 
parties  and  the  interest  groups  contain  personalistic 
elements,  and  national  politics  continues  to  be  largely, 
although  not  entirely,  the  preserve  of  a  social  elite. 
Stone  has  demonstrated  that  most  Costa  Rican  Presidents  and 
legislators  have  been  men  from  elite  families,  descendents 
of  a  few  sixteenth  century  conquistadores . '^' 

Costa  Rica:   The  Administrative  Setting 
Costa  Rican  administration  exhibits  several  character- 
istics which  are  typical  of  bureaucratic  behavior  in  Latin 
America.   Such  features  include  personalism,   amistad 
(friendship),  attained  recruitment,  non- ideological 
recruitment,  and  ministerial  separatism.   Personalism  is 
evident  when  superordinate/ subordinate  relationships  within 
the  bureaucracy  reflect  patron-client  relationships.   In 
Costa  Rica  administrators  frequently  maintain  clientelistic 
ties  to  their  superiors  and  former  superiors,  using  the 
ties  to  obtain  special  benefits  from  the  bureaucratic 
system.   For  example,  officials  sometimes  ask  administrative 
patrons  to  intervene  on  their  behalf  when  they  seek  to 
obtain  housing  loans  from  government  banks.   Thurber  says 
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Tliat  this  type  of  personalism  is  characteristic  of  Latin 
American  public  administration. 

Amistad  and  ministerial  separatism  are  also  typical 
of  Latin  American  administration,  according  to  Thurber.  ° 
Amistad,  defined  as  "working  through  friends  rather  than 
through  channels,"  is  readily  acknowledged  by  Costa  Rican 
officials.   Wlxen  an  official  deals  with  another  agency,  his 
first  response  is  often  to  approach  a  friend  or  acquaintence 
working  there,  in  order  to  be  presented  to  the  agency 
official  authorized  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  question. 
Costa  Rican  administration  cannot  be  understood  unless  one 
recognizes  that  the  formal  institutions  are  supplemented  by 
a  complex  network  of  friendship  connections.   These  ties  of 
amistad  sometimes  help  officials  to  overcome  ministerial 
separatism,  another  common  feature  of  Latin  American 
administration,   t-linisterial  separatism  occurs  when  ministries 
act  in  isolation  from  one  another,  appearing  to  be  the  private 
fiefdom's  of  administrative  elites.   In  Costa  Rica  this 
tendency  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  over  half  of  the 
public  sector  consists  of  autonomous  institutions  possessing 
both  formal  and  real  autonomy  from  the  central  government. 

Given  the  prevalence  of  personalism  and  amistad  within 
pre- industrial  societies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  recruit- 
ment and  promotion  practices  often  do  not  follow  universal- 
istic  achievement  norms.   Summarizing  various  studies  of 
administration  within  individual  Latin  American  countries, 
Weaver  has  noted  that  "in  personnel  administration  kinship 
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and  partisan  considerations  take  precedence  over  abstract 
rules  of  merit  and  seniority. "29  While  associated  with 
Costa  Rica's  National  Planning  Office  during  1974  and  1975 
this  writer  became  aware  of  several  instances  in  which 
family  connections  influenced  hiring  practices.   Both 
administrators  and  the  Costa  Rican  public  seem  to  take 
personnel  practices  based  on  favoritism  for  granted.   A 
similar  situation  exists  in  Mexico,  where  administrators' 
career  trajectories  are  largely  determined  by  a  network  of 
patron-client  relationships.   A  study  of  Mexico's  agricul- 
tural price  support  agency  found  that  nearly  all  high  level 
personnel  decisions  involve  personal  connections. 2*^ 

Of  course,  family  and  friendship  connections  are  not 
the  only  means  of  administrative  recruitment  employed  in 
Costa  Rica  and  other  deiveloping  countries.   Instead  of 
being  made  entirely  on  the  basis  of  favoritism,  personnel 
decisions  are  likely  to  result  from  both  ascription  and 
achievement  considerations.   According  to  Riggs,  the  word 
"attainment"  aptly  describes  this  type  of  criteria. 31 
Administrative  recruitment  on  an  attainment  basis  occurs  in 
Costa  Rica,  as  one  might  expect  in  a  transitional  society. 
For  example,  at  times  special  jobs  have  been  created  for 
non- Spanish  speaking  foreigners  who  have  married  into 
socially  and  politically  prominent  Costa  Rican  families. 
In  those  instances  tne  language  handicap  initially  limited 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  employees  within  their  insti- 
tutions, but  their  selection  was  justified  by  officials 
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because  they  had  influential  backing  and  also  possessed 
impressive  educational  credentials.   Apparently,  both 
educational  qualifications  and  influential  connections 
are  necessary  conditions  for  obtaining  some  high  level 
technical  positions,  but  one  need  not  demonstrate  ability 
to  perform  the  specific  task  to  which  one  is  assigned. 

According  to  Weaver's  study  of  Latin  American  adminis- 
tration, "ideology  based  considerations  are  of  limited 
significance  Qzo   personnel  selectionj ,  even  in  the  politi- 
cized societies  of  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Venezuela.  "-^^  This 
generalization  applies  Co  Costa  Rica,  a  country  where  the 
political  parties  have  been  personalistic,  as  noted  earlier  ■ 
in  this  chapter.   The  non- ideological  nature  of  adminis- 
trative recruitment  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  a 
substantial  number  of  housing,  water,  and  planning  officials 
do  not  espouse  clearly  visible  ideological  positions 
relative  to  Costa  Rican  society.   This  has  been  evident  in 
instances  in  which  non-Costa  Ricans  have  obtained  adminis- 
trative posts.   The  non- ideological  character  of  personnel 
selection  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  minority  of 
administrators  publically  accept  an  ideology  opposed  by  the 
dominant  political  parties.   Marxism  has  little  popular 
support  in  Costa  Rica,  but  popular  anti-Communism  has  not 
prevented  individuals  with  Marxist  affiliations  from 
obtaining  administrative  positions  and  working  effectively 
with  their  colleagues.   Many  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  ideology  has  been  ignored  and  individuals  have  been 
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hired  on  the  basis  of  educational  qualifications  or 
personalistic  considerations. 

Previous  Studies  of  Costa  Rican 
Housing  and  Water  PoTTcy 

There  are  a  number  of  studies,  largely  atheoretical, 
which  provide  information  about  Costa  Rica's  housing  and 
water  agencies. 

Saunder  and  Warford's  Village  Water  Supply:  Economics 
and  Policy  in  the  Developing  World  provides  an  up-to-date, 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  policy  making  dilemmas  which 
confront  potable  water  officials  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. -^-^  Various  references  to  Costa  Rican  water  programs 
are  made,  but  the  volume's  usefulness  stems  primarily  from 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  summarizes  the  results  of  a 
multitude  of  investigations  conducted  throughout  the  world. 

Alfred  Cuzan's  recently  completed  dissertation 
includes  a  chapter  about  Costa  Rica's  National  Water  and 
Sewage  Service  (SNAA) .   Cuzan  focuses  upon  the  political 
opposition  which  some  SNAA  activities  have  provoked, 
describing  how  the  agency  is  perceived  by  selected  political 
figures  and  popular  groups. 34  ^n  alternative  interpretation 
is  presented  in  Causas  Precursoras  del  SNAA,  a  brief  summary 
of  the  organization's  history  written  by  Claudio  Cruz.-^J 

Gary  Wynia's  Policy  and  Bureaucracy  in  Central  America: 
A  Comparative  Study  includes  a  section  dealing  with  Costa 
Rica's  National  Institute  of  Housing  and  Urbanism  (INVU).3° 
Wynia  evaluated  INVU  compliance  with  foreign  loan  agreements 
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which  the  organization  undertook  during  the  1960s.   Wynia 
studied  INVU  while  doing  a  survey  of  ten  different  agencies 
located  in  five  Central  American  countries.   The  most 
complete  history  of  public  housing  activities  conducted  in 
Costa  Rica  prior  to  the  creation  of  INVU  in  1954  is  Rodrigo 
Carazo  Odio '  s  El^  Problema  de  la  Vivienda  en  Costa  Rica.  -^^ 
Carazo's  work  is  also  significant  because  it  provides 
insight  into  its  author's  goals.   The  book  was  written  in 
1955,  while  Carazo  was  serving  as  INVU's  first  manager. 

Founded  in  1971,  the  Institute  of  Mixed  Social 
Assistance  (IMAS)  has  not  been  studied  as  much  as  SNAA  and 
INVU.   Except  for  primary  sources  compiled  by  the  insti- 
tution itself,  the  only  background  material  available 
consists  of  two  publications  by  this  writer.   Those  two 
works  include  descriptions  of  the  IMAS'  structure,  financing, 
and  public  housing  program.   Both  this  writer's  contribution 
to  Politicas  de  Crecimiento  Urbano :  La  Experiencia  de  Costa 
Rica  and  his  "Determinants  of  Public  Service  Allocations:  A 
Costa  Rican  Case"  discuss  INVU,  SNAA,  and  IMAS  activities. ^^ 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  CREATION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  INSTITUTIONS 

Riggs  argues  that  administration  in  developing 
countries  must  be  studied  in  an  "ecological"  context.   In 
other  words,  students  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  influence  which  political,  social,  and  cultural  forces 
have  upon  administration.   Administration  should  be  viewed 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  society  and  its  politics,  rather 
than  an  isolated  entity.   The  discussion  which  follows 
deals  with  the  relationship  of  the  Costa  Rican  political 
system  to  the  country's  three  principal  housing  and  water 
institutions.   This  chapter  describes  the  highly  visible 
and  important  role  which  elected  political  leaders  have 
played  in  the  creation  of  administrative  institutions.   The 
manner  in  which  the  political  leaders'  founding  legislation 
has  affected  the  institutions'  structures,  financing,  and 
goals  will  also  be  explored  in  this  section.   The  following 
chapter  addresses  the  question  of  whether  or  not  political 
leaders  influence  the  housing  and  water  agencies  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis.   The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  founding 
laws  are  so  vaguely  written  that  officials  are  left  with  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  discretion  concerning  policy  matters. 
Furthermore,  political  leaders  have  rarely  influenced  ongoing 
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agency  operations.  In  short,  the  political  leaders  have  only 
been  a  major  policy  making  influence  during  the  brief  periods 
when  they  have  created  new  institutions. 

Political  Leaders  as  Law  Makers 
The  laws  which  have  created  Costa  Rican  public  insti- 
tutions are  important  because  they,  and  the  public  order 
behind  them,  have  provided  the  institutions  with  the  author- 
ity they  needed  to  function.   The  on-going  activities  of 
the  water  and  housing  agencies  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  the  support  and  compliance  of  large  numbers  of 
people.   Indeed,  the  institutions  could  not  exist  unless 
their  employees,  clients,  tributees,  benefactors,  and 
suppliers  believed  them  to  be  legitimate  entities.   In 
addition  to  legitimizing  the  institutions,  the  founding 
laws  have  defined  the  agencies'  structures,  financing,  and 
goals. 

The  founding  laws  of  the  water  and  housing  institu- 
tions have  been  produced  by  the  formal  organs  of  the 
country's  political  system.   Since  1954  that  system  has 
been  characterized  by  regular,  highly  competitive,  and 
generally  accepted  elections.   This  electoral  process  has 
selected  Costa  Rica's  legislators  and  Presidents,  and  they 
have  followed  established  constitutional  procedures  to 
create  the  country's  laws. 

Three  aspects  of  the  law-making  process  merit  attention. 
First,  in  order  for  the  process  of  creating  a  founding  law 
to  begin,  someone  must  perceive  a  need  for  a  new  institution 
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and,  therefore,  propose  that  such  an  entity  be  created.   In 
addition  to  this  initiation  process,  someone  must  compose 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  law.   Obviously,  composition 
involves  more  than  merely  exercising  the  techniques  of 
legal  drafting.   This  aspect  of  the  law-making  process 
presumes  to  determine  the  characteristics  which  the  new 
institution  will  have.   Of  course,  the  law  must  also  be 
approved.   In  Costa  Rica  formal  approval  is  achieved  by 
passage  of  the  proposal  by  the  country's  unicameral  legis- 
lature, followed  by  acceptance  by  the  President. 

Law-making  activity  can  be  divided  analytically  into 
initiation,  composition,  and  approval  categories,  but  that 
is  not  usually  the  way  m  which  journalists,  public  officials 
and  ordinary  citizens  perceive  the  process.   Instead,  they 
tend  to  perceive  the  activity  in  simpler  terms,  without 
distinguishing  between  its  various  phases.   For  example, 
one  frequently  hears  assertions  that  individual  Presidents 
have  "created"  institutions.   Such  statements  seem  to  imply 
that  the  individual  creator  was  completely  responsible  for 
initiation,  composition,  and  approval  of  the  founding  law. 
Publications  of  the  Institute  of  Mixed  Public  Assistance 
(IMAS)  describe  ex-President  Jose  Figueres  as  the  institu- 
tion's "founder"  and  "progenitor ,  "■'■  but  there  were  also 
other  "progenitors."  A  Figueres  assistant  was  put  in 
charge  of  composing  the  founding  law,  and  the  bill  was 
later  subject  to  "an  extraordinarily  long  delay"  of  ten 
months  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.   While  in  the  Assembly, 
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the  law  was  modified  significantly.   Rather  than  attributing 
the  entire  creation  process  to  Figueres,  it  would  probably 
be  more  appropriate  to  point  out  that  the  ex-President 
played  the  major  role  in  initiating  the  founding  process, 
but  entrusted  much  of  the  task  of  composing  the  law  to 
aides.   Figueres  played  a  leading  role  in  seeking  public 
acceptance  and  legislative  approval  of  the  founding  law, 
but  there  were  obviously  other  individuals  also  partici- 
pating in  the  effort. 

Why  do  institutional  publications,  press  commentaries, 
and  individuals'  comments  about  the  legislative  process 
often  oversimplify  it?   Why  is  the  role  which  individual 
political  leaders  play  in  founding  institutions  sometimes 
exaggerated?   Perhaps  such  misperceptions  stem  in  part 
from  the  needs  of  individuals  for  psychological  reassurance. 
Murray  Edelman  has  noted  that  people  often  need  such 
reassurance;  therefore,  they  are  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  events  are  produced  by  readily  identifiable 
individuals  rather  than  by  complex  forces. ^   Simplicity  may 
be  comforting.   It  may  satisfy  people  to  believe  that  extra- 
ordinarily powerful  and  capable  individuals  are  personally 
confronting  problems  such  as  poverty  and  housing  shortages. 

Writers  of  official  institutional  histories  generally 
seek  to  portray  their  organizations  as  favorably  as 
possible.   One  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  by 
identifying  the  organization  with  authoritative  individuals 
and  authoritative  institutions.   Official  histories  of 
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institutions  sometimes  emphasize  the  role  which  elected 
officials  have  played  in  the  founding  process,  while 
ignoring  or  down-playing  other  influences.   For  example,  an 
official  history  of  the  National  Water  and  Sewage  Service 
(SNAA)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  special  committee  of 
legislators  and  distinguished  citizens  which  recommended 
that  the  water  institution  be  created.^  This  version  of 
events  conveniently  ignored  the  dominant  role  played  by 
technical  experts  in  initiating  the  founding  process.   The 
idea  of  confronting  the  pressing  water  shortages  in  the 
San  Jose  metropolitan  area  by  creating  a  new  national 
institution  actxially  originated  in  a  report  written  by  the 
personnel  of  a  North  American  consulting  firm. 

Rosenberg's  detailed  case  study  of  the  creation  of  the 
Costa  Rican  Social  Security  Institute  in  1941  describes  some 
of  the  complexity  which  characterizes  the  founding  process.-' 
The  creation  of  that  institution  is  generally  attributed  to 
one  man--former  Costa  Rican  President  Rafael  Calderdn 
Guardia.   Acknowledging  that  Caldercfn  Guardia  was  almost 
entirely  responsible  for  initiating  the  effort  to  create 
the  institution,  Rosenberg  also  notes  that  Dr.  Padilla 
Castro,  a  friend  of  Calderdn  Guardia' s,  was  selected  to 
write  the  social  security  law.   Padilla  Castro  was  first 
sent  to  Chile  for  six  months  to  study  the  social  security 
system  operating  there.   Little  or  no  public  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  fact  that  a  Chilean  social  security 
official  helped  Padilla  Castro  write  the  Costa  Rican  law. 
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In  summary,  the  most  visible  part  of  the  process  of 
lounding  a  new  public  institution  is  the  mobilization  of 
support  for  the  passage  of  the  founding  law.   Regardless  of 
how  involved,  or  uninvolved,  elected  political  leaders  are 
in  the  initiation  and  composition  of  a  founding  law,  the 
support  of  such  leaders  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
approval  of  the  law.   Manifested  in  speeches,  press  releases, 
committee  reports,  legislative  voting,  and  bill  signings, 
this  type  of  activity  is  highly  publicized.   The  support  of 
the  political  leaders  is  necessary,  of  course,  in  order  to 
complete  the  constitutional  procedures  which  make  a  founding 
law  "legal."  It  appears,  however,  chat  far  more  is  involved 
in  this  process  than  merely  obtaining  the  legislative  voces 
and  executive  approval  which  are  formally  required.   Fne 
promotion  which  political  leaders  carry  out  on  behalf  of 
proposed  founding  laws  also  increases  public  recognition  of 
the  new  entities,  and  promotes  public  acceptance  of  them. 

Autonomous  Legal  Structures 
Costa  Rica's  three  water  and  housing  agencies  differ 
considerably  in  chronological  age.   Ihe  oldest  institution, 
the  National  Institute  of  Housing  and  Urbanism  (INVU),  was 
founded  in  1954;  the  Institute  of  Mixed  Social  Assistance 
(IMAS)  was  created  in  1971;  and  the  National  Water  and 
Sewage  Service  (SNAA)  began  in  1962.   Although  they  vary  in 
chronological  age,  the  three  institutions  all  enjoy  consid- 
erable legal  autonomy.   Provisions  of  the  institutions' 
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founding  laws  which  prescribe  their  scruccures,  financing, 
and  goals  reinforce  institutional  autonomy. 

The  laws  of  all  three  institutions  imply  that  their 
internal  structures  are  to  be  heirarchical.  m   other  words, 
lower  officials  are  to  be  responsible  to  the  institutions' 
executive  officials,  who  in  turn  are  responsible  to  boards 
of  directors.   These  boards  of  directors  are,  however,  not 
legally  responsible  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  nor 
to  any  other  authority.   Thus,  internal  heirarchy  is 
combined  with  the  autonomy  of  the  institution  as  a  whole 
from  the  central  government.   Members  of  the  boards  of 
directors  are  named  by  the  council  of  government  (Presiden- 
tial cabinet),  and  serve  fixed  terms.   These  boards  are 
granted  the  authority  to  name  and  remove  the  institutions' 
executive  officials  ana  to  establish  institutional  policies. 

Costa  Rican  law  makers  created  autonomous  institutions 
because  they  believed  that  politics  in  general  and  the 
national  Presidency  in  particular  had  a  corrupting  influence 
upon  administration.   Tlxerefore,  it  was  thought,  administra- 
tion would  be  more  honest  and  effective  if  it  were  removed 
from  executive  control. 6   This  idea  was  popular  during  the 
mid-1950s,  the  period  when  the  INVU  and  several  other 
autonomous  institutions  were  created.   By  the  early  1970s 
the  desirability  of  autonomy  was  seriously  questioned  by 
Costa  Rican  officials  because  the  number  of  autonomous 
institutions  had  grown  and  their  combined  budgets  exceeded 
Che  central  government's  budget. 7  Concern  was  expressed 
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that  there  was  insufficient  coordination  among  the  institu- 
tions.  In  this  context  an  effort  was  made  to  re-establish 
centralized  control  over  the  institutions. 

A  special  position  was  created  in  an  effort  to  sub- 
ordinate the  autonomous  institutions  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic.   The  sections  below  deal  with  the  special  position 
the  presidente  ejecutivo,  and  also  discuss  legislative 
efforts  to  centralize  authority  by  means  of  a  national 
planning  system. 

The  Executive  Presidents 
When  the  Institute  of  Mixed  Social  Assistance  (IMAS) 
was  created  in  1971  a  special  position  was  created  in  that 
institution--the  position  of  executive  president.   Prior  to 
1971  the  autonomous  institutions  had  been  created  without 
executive  presidents.   Instead,  a  manager  was  assigned 
responsibility  for  administering  them.   This  manager  was 
selected  by  a  board  of  directors  and  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  top  ranking  official  of  his  institution.   IMAS' 
founding  law  assigned  responsibility  for  administering  the 
institution  to  a  manager  (director  ejecutivo) ,  but  the  law 
simultaneously  assigned  an  executive  president  (presidente 
ejecutivo)  responsibility  for  "seeing  that  the  board  of 
directors'  decisions  are  carried  out"  and  for  "coordinating 
the  entity's  [iMAS']  activity  with  that  of  the  other  state 
institutions."  According  to  the  law,  the  executive  president 
is  the  highest  ranking  official  of  the  institution,  but  the 
manager  is  assigned  the  responsibility  for  "organizing, 
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coordinating,  and  controlling  everything  related  to  the 
IMAS.  ..."  Thus,  the  authors  of  IMAS'  founding  law  created 
an  autonomous  institution  which  was  headed  by  a  manager  and 
a  board  of  directors,  but  was  theoretically  subservient  to  a 
delegate  from  the  central  government.   In  1974  this  confusing 
arrangement  was  imposed  upon  all  of  the  other  autonomous 
institutions  in  the  country,  including  the  National  Institute 
of  Housing  and  Urbanism  (INVU)  and  the  National  Water  and 
Sewage  Service  (SNAA) .   The  Presidential  Cabinet  names  and 
removes  all  of  the  executive  presidents.   Theoretically,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  can  influence  the  autonomous 
institutions  by  giving  orders  to  the  executive  presidents 
whom  he  has  appointed. 

The  1974  law  imposing  the  executive  presidents  upon 
the  autonomous  institutions  was  a  half-hearted  attempt  to 
recentralize  Costa  Rican  administration.   A  complete 
recentralization  of  formal  power  would  have  converted  the 
institutions  into  ministries.   Ministries  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  they  lack 
boards  of  directors.   In  contrast  to  ministers,  executive 
presidents  must  seek  legal  approval  for  many  actions  from 
their  institutions'  boards.   Although  the  board  is  presided 
over  by  the  executive  president,  a  half  dozen  other  board 
members  each  has  an  independent  vote.   The  executive 
president  must  also  contend  with  the  manager  (gerente,  or 
director  ejecutivo) ,  an  official  possessing  broad  powers. 
The  law  grants  similar,  ill-defined  authority  to  both  the 
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executive  presidents  and  the  managers.   Hence,  the  actual 
division  of  responsibility  must  be  established  informally 
by  the  two  administrators  in  each  institution.   In  order 
to  function  effectively  the  executive  president  and  the 
manager  must  resolve  potential  conflicts  between  them,  and 
must  also  defer  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Despite  the  imposition  of  executive  presidents  upon 
them,  Costa  Rica's  housing  and  water  agencies  retain  a 
great  deal  of  formal  autonomy.   Although  they  are  supposed 
to  act  primarily  as  agents  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  executive  presidents  must  also  come  to  terms  with 
their  institutions'  managers  and  boards  of  directors.   The 
power  of  the  board  of  directors  is  illustrated  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  National  Water  and  Sewage 
Service  (SNAA) .   The  planning  department  of  that  institution 
produces  much  of  the  information  which  is  used  to  select 
which  communities  receive  water  projects.   Prior  to  October 
1977,  the  planners  sent  this  information  to  the  manager, 
and  conmiunicated  primarily  with  his  office.   This  practice 
was  altered  abruptly  when  the  board  of  directors  decided 
that  they  were  not  in  agreement  with  the  incumbent  manager. 
The  manager  remained  temporarily  in  his  post,  but  informal 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  planning  department  henceforth 
to  send  its  reports  to  the  executive  president's  office 
rather  than  tne  manager's  office. 

The  office  of  executive  president  was  imposed  upon 
the  autonomous  institutions  in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
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President  of  the  Republic's  influence  upon  those  bodies. 
This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  appreciably 
in  the  case  of  the  housing  and  water  institutions  studied. 
Communication  between  the  Presidential  mansion  and  those 
institutions  has  been  minimal.   Presidential  efforts  to 
influence  the  activities  of  the  institutions  have  occurred 
infrequently.   Specific  instances  in  which  Presidential 
influence  has  been  exercised  will  be  discussed  further  in 
chapter  II  of  this  study. 

An  important  water  works  official  has  noted  that,  "We 
take  orders  from  the  executive  president  of  the  institution, 
but  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  which  ideas  are  his  own  and 
which  are  being  transmitted  by  him  from  the  President  of 
the  Republic."  Obviously,  the  executive  presidents  have  a 
stake  in  maintaining  at  least  the  appearance  of  being  in 
close  touch  with  the  national  chief  executive.   However, 
the  executive  president  of  one  institution  told  this  writer 
that  he  met  with  the  President  infrequently,  less  than  once 
a  month.   During  these  occasional  meetings  the  executive 
president  of  the  institution  informed  the  President  about 
the  institution's  accomplishments  and  sought  Presidential 
support  for  the  institution's  efforts  to  obtain  increased 
financing. 

^tenagers,  executive  presidents,  and  planning  department 
heads  of  the  three  institutions  generally  perceive  the 
President  of  the  Republic  as  a  potential  benefactor  rather 
than  as  a  source  of  orders  or  directives.   When  asked  about 
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Presidential  influence  upon  their  institutions,  those  officials 
generally  refer  to  two  or  three  instances  in  which  the  national 
chief  executive  has  intervened  personally  on  their  insti- 
tutions' behalf  with  international  lending  or  assistance 
organizations.   Such  Presidential  action  apparently  helped 
to  initiate  connnunication  between  housing  officials  and 
representatives  of  an  international  organization.   On  another 
occasion,  welfare  officials  had  difficulty  convincing  a 
foreign  assistance  agency  to  support  a  program.   President 
Oduber  presented  IMAS'  position  to  the  foreign  government 
involved,  and  this  intervention  reportedly  was  successful. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  such  incidents  are  unusual,  and, 
furthermore,  they  involve  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  a 
benefactor  role  relative  to  the  housing  and  water  organiza- 
tions.  The  imposition  of  executive  presidents  upon  those 
institutions  has  not  weakened  the  autonomy  they  have  tradi- 
tionally enjoyed. 

The  office  of  executive  president  was  also  created  in 
order  to  facilitate  coordination  among  the  various  govern- 
ment institutions.   The  ideal  of  centralized  planning  is 
widely  accepted  in  Costa  Rica,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  exist  in  reality.   There  is  so  little  effective 
centralized  planning  in  Costa  Rica  that  to  contrast  current 
practice  with  a  highly  centralized  ideal  type  would  be 
pointless.   Despite  the  absence  of  effective  national 
planning,  housing  and  water  agencies  maintain  a  great  deal 
of  coordination  at  a  functional  level.   For  example,  the 
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construction  of  a  housing  project  typically  requires  the 
cooperation  of  municipal  authorities,  water  officials,  and 
electrical  officials.   The  country's  middle  income  housing 
agency  (INVU)  and  low  income  housing  and  welfare  entity 
(IMAS)  have  cooperated  closely  on  several  joint  projects. 
After  IMAS  was  created  in  1971  its  housing  construction 
department  depended  initially  upon  technical  assistance 
from  INVU.   INVU  has  difficulty  dealing  with  indigent  clients, 
and  it  usually  resolves  such  problems  by  referring  the  poor 
families  to  IMAS.   The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  functional  coordination  occurs. 
Similar  coordination  existed  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  executive  president,  however.   Rather  Chan  being 
linked  merely  by  means  of  their  executive  presidents,  Costa 
Rican  institutions  are  related  to  each  other  through  a 
complex  web  of  informal  understandings,  acquaintanceships 
and  friendships  among  administrators.   The  Costa  Rican 
administrative  universe  is  so  small  that  administrators 
inevitably  have  friends  and  often  relatives  occupying 
official  posts  in  other  institutions. 

The  office  of  executive  president  is  still  relatively 
new  (created  in  1974)  and  this  writer's  experience  with  it 
has  been  limited  to  the  study  of  three  institutions.   Never- 
theless, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  creation  of 
the  post  has  neither  augmented  Presidential  control  over 
the  autonomous  institutions  nor  increased  coordination  among 
the  entities.   The  creation  of  the  new  office  has,  however. 
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increased  the  potential  for  conflict  within  the  leadership  of 
the  institutions.   Recognizing  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
deal  with  a  competing  executive,  several  managers  resigned 
their  posts  when  the  executive  presidents  law  was  passed. 

The  potential  for  constant  authority  conflicts  between 
managers  and  executive  presidents  has  sometimes  been  muted 
by  the  administrators'  ability  to  make  personal  accomoda- 
tions.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Costa  Rican  officials  place 
a  great  deal  of  importance  upon  having  favorable  relation- 
ships with  their  superiors  and  peers.   Most  of  the  officials 
have  spent  long  periods  with  their  institutions.   Typically, 
they  have  entered  the  organization  during  its  formative 
years  and  have  continued  with  it  for  a  decade  or  more. 
When  experienced  officials  resign  their  posts,  these 
changes  are  often  attributed  to  personality  conflicts;  i.e., 
"Mr.  C  left  here  because  he  didn't  get  along  with  the  new 
manager."  Costa  Rican  administrators  frequently  discuss 
personality  clashes  of  their  peers  and  superiors,  as  is 
common  in  developing  countries.   According  to  Riggs, 
administrative  conflict  in  industrialized  societies  tends 
to  involve  substantive  interests  rather  than  the  personal 
struggles  typical  of  transitional  administration. ° 

In  Costa  Rica  personality  conflicts  are  not  usually 
acknowledged  publically,  and  open  arguments  tend  to  be 
avoided  through  the  use  of  courtesy,  double  talk,  and 
indecisiveness .   As  in  other  pre- industrial  countries, 
great  efforts  are  made  to  avoid  inter-personal  confronta- 
tions and  maintain  a  superficial  appearance  of  harmony. 
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Rather  than  being  peculiar  to  administration,  this  pattern 
of  conflict  avoidance  is  typical  of  Costa  Rican  society, 
perhaps  resulting  from  the  limited  spatial  mobility  of  the 
population. 

The  National  Planning  System 
At  approximately  Che  same  time  that  the  executive 
presidents  were  imposed  upon  the  autonomous  institutions, 
an  effort  was  made  to  centralize  administration  by  creating 
a  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Economic  Policy  (OFIPLAN) .   All 
government  entities  were  simultaneously  required  to  create 
their  own  planning  departments.   According  to  the  law, 
these  planning  departments  in  the  various  autonomous 
institutions  and  ministries  would  act  as  sectoral  offices 
of  OFIPLAN.   In  fact,  institutions  have  often  complied  with 
the  law  by  merely  renaming  existing  departments--for  example, 
by  changing  an  entity's  title  from  "Department  of  Programming 
and  Finance"  to  "Department  of  Planning  and  Finance." 

In  addition  to  making  some  changes  in  nomenclature, 
administrators  in  the  various  ministries  and  autonomous 
institutions  have  been  required  by  OFIPLAN  to  provide  the 
latter  periodically  with  statistical  information  about 
their  future  investment  plans.   OFIPLAN  compiles  and 
approves  the  national  budget,  but  as  will  be  shown  in 
chapter  III,  this  budgetary  activity  does  not  involve  it 
in  the  internal  decision-making  processes  of  the  other 
institutions. 
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The  National  Planning  Law  establishes  grandiose  goals 

of  centralized  planning,  but  very  little  comprehensive 

planning  actually  occurs.   The  situation  which  existed  in 

the  water  institute  (SNAA)  during  September  of  1976  seems  to 

be  typical  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  autonomous 

institutions.   According  to  a  confidential  study  conducted 

by  SNAA  officials,  the  planning  department  of  SNAA  was 

a  formal  unit,  directly  subordinate  to  the  executive 
presidency  (of  SNAA)  acting  as  a  support  organ.   It 
has  OCCASIONAL  TIES  with  the  National  Office  of 
Planning  and  Economic  Policy,  with  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Office  of  INVU,  and  with  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
The  (SNAA)  planning  office  does  not  have  a  logical 
order  of  plans.  .  .  .   Neither  long  term  nor  medium 
term  goals  have  been  set.   The  only  things  elaborated 
are  some  specific  plans  and  the  institution's  short 
term  budget. ^ 

While  contacts  between  SNAA  and  the  National  Planning 

Office  (OFIPLAN)  have  been  merely  "occasional,"  OFIPLAN 

officials  have  had  more  frequent  contacts  with  planning 

officials  of  the  Institute  of  Mixed  Public  Assistance  (IMAS), 

and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.   However,  officials  in  the 

latter  organizations  say  that  their  contacts  with  OFIPLAN 

have  consisted  primarily  of  instances  in  which  they  have 

filled  out  questionnaires  or  otherwise  provided  the  planning 

office  with  information.   Except  for  occasionally  limiting 

the  size  of  the  budget  totals  which  each  institution 

receives,  OFIPLAN  has  not  told  the  institutions  to  modify 

their  activities.   In  summary,  OFIPLAN  officials  monitor  the 

investment  plans  of  the  institutions,  and  also  impose  ceilings 

upon  institutional  spending.   These  activities  do  not 
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significantly  interfere,  however,  with  the  institutions' 
autonomy.   The  autonomy  which  was  originally  established  in 
the  housing  and  water  institution's  founding  laws  continues 
to  exist,  despite  half-hearted  efforts  to  curtail  it  by 
means  of  the  Executive  Presidents  Law  and  the  National 
Planning  Law, 

Earmarked  Financing  and  Partial 
Financial  Autonomy 

According  to  Riggs,  administration  in  developing 
countries  is  characterized  by  "earmarked"  financing. 
Rather  than  being  allocated  among  various  institutions 
and  programs  through  periodic  budgetary  processes,  public 
income  from  various  sources  is  legally  tied  to  the  support 
of  specific  government  programs.   Earmarked  financing  is 
very  evident  in  the  Costa  Rican  housing  and  potable  water 
fields,  and  is  also  prevalent  in  other  public  services 
areas.   This  practice  is  part  of  the  Costa  Rican  syndrome 
of  weak  central  political  control  over  administration. 

The  founding  laws  of  INVU,  IMAS,  and  SNAA  all  state 
that  the  central  government  must  provide  the  institutions 
with  a  specified  subsidy  every  year.   Originally  such 
subsidies  were  established  as  fixed  percentages  of  the 
total  government  budget.   However,  more  recent  laws  have 
abolished  that  arrangement  and  substituted  fixed  sums  of 
money  as  the  required  annual  subsidies.   Because  these 
funds  are  earmarked,  budget  makers  cannot  legally  direct 
them  to  any  other  institutions.   Other  legal  provisions 
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permit  the  institutions  to  use  the  income  which  they  gather 
from  user  charges. 

Earmarked  funding  is  vividly  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  IMAS.   In  addition  to  guaranteeing  the  welfare  institute 
a  fixed  annual  state  subsidy,  the  institution's  founding 
law  establishes  a  special  payroll  tax  of  one-half  of  one 
percent  which  the  institution  is  authorized  to  collect 
from  all  of  the  country's  employers.   Since  it  was  founded 
in  1971,  IMAS  has  successfully  increased  its  revenues  by 
obtaining  legislative  approval  of  additional  sources  of 
earmarked  funds.   For  example,  the  welfare  institute  has 
been  authorized  to  maintain  certain  special  business 
concessions  such  as  a  duty-free  store  at  the  international 
airport  and  an  airport  parking  lot.   A  law  passed  subsequent 
to  the  1971  IMAS  founding  law  has  enabled  the  institution 
to  collect  taxes  from  brothels.   During  the  1971-1975 
period  the  fixed  state  subsidy  provided  34  percent  of  IMAS' 
income,  the  payroll  tax  provided  another  36  percent,  the 
institution's  commercial  concessions  yielded  another  8  percent, 
and  the  brothel  tax  produced  4  percent.   The  yield  from  the 
brothel  tax  would  have  been  proportionately  much  higher  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced  late  in  the  period. 
In  summary,  over  80  percent  of  the  welfare  institute's  rev- 
enues have  come  from  the  four  earmarked  sources  described 
above,  and  much  of  the  remaining  20  percent  of  the  institu- 
tion's income  has  come  from  national  credit  sources.  ^'J 
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IMAS  officials  have  sought  to  expand  the  institution's 
activities  as  much  as  possible  and  as  a  result  the  officials 
have  sometimes  needed  to  obtain  support  from  elected 
political  leaders.   For  example,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  the  National  Assembly  have  granted  IMAS  the 
right  to  additional  earmarked  revenues  besides  those 
established  in  the  institution's  founding  law.   The  passage 
of  special  legislation  on  IMAS'  behalf  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  institution  to  obtain  revenues  from  its  airport 
concession,  from  the  brothel  tax,  and  from  a  special  immi- 
gration tax.   In  their  quest  for  additional  funding,  IMAS 
officials  have  occasionally  had  to  accept  siiggestions  from 
political  leaders  interested  in  promoting  projects  in 
specific  communities.   This  has  occurred  when  the  National 
Assembly  has  passed  special  budgetary  acts  allocating  money 
for  IMAS  to  use  to  carry  out  programs  in  specified  towns. 

A  special  grants  budget  has  existed  in  Costa  Rica  for 
many  years,  consisting  of  small  allocations  to  municipal- 
ities, churches,  and  government  agencies.   Generally  the 
grants  go  for  repairing  or  expanding  buildings  or  for  new 
construction.   The  purpose  of  each  grant  is  specified  in  the 
budget  law,  and  the  agency  which  receives  the  money  must 
spend  it  for  its  designated  purpose.   IMAS  has  received 
many  special  grants  for  activities  favored  by  the  legislators, 
often  highly  visible  projects  in  the  law  makers'  home  towns. 
The  special  grants  budget  serves  as  a  mechanism  for 
responding  to  localistic  demands,  but  only  3  percent  of  all 
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public  investment  funds  are  allocated  in  that  manner.   INVU 
and  SNAA  officials  do  not  regard  the  grants  as  an  important 
source  of  revenue  for  their  agencies,  and  IMAS  officials 
recognize  that  the  special  funds  are  merely  a  supplement  to 
the  institution's  regular  program. 

IMAS  officials'  ambitions  have  brought  the  organi- 
zation under  some  political  control  because  the  administra- 
tors have  had  to  go  to  the  elected  authorities  for  expansion 
money.   INVU  and  SNAA  officials  have  been  less  subject  to 
this  kind  of  political  influence  because  they  have  relied 
heavily  upon  loan  financing  not  directly  controlled  by  the 
politicians.   Both  SNAA  and  INVU  receive  earmarked  support 
in  the  form  of  fixed  annual  subsidies  from  the  central 
government,  but  those  funds  account  for  only  a  small  part 
of  the  institutions'  revenue.   I.t  1975  INVU's  subsidy 
constituted  merely  5  percent  of  the  institution's  total 
budget,  while  SNAA's  earmarked  subsidy  made  up  only  8  percent 
of  the  water  entity's  income  in  1973.  ■'-■'■   Both  INVU  and  SNAA 
use  loan  funds  to  construct  most  of  their  new  projects. 
During  the  1973-1974  period  SNAA  borrowed  25  million  dollars 
from  international  sources,  while  continuing  to  receive 
earlier  loans  with  a  total  value  of  15  million  dollars .  •'•■^ 

INVU  officials  fund  housing  projects  with  funds 
derived  from  foreign  loans  and  from  the  sale  of  Costa  Rican 
government  bonds.   INVU's  income  from  such  sources  has 
varied  greatly  from  year  to  year,  resulting  in  marked 
fluctuations  in  the  institution's  housing  construction. 
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For  example,  in  the  poorly  financed  years  of  1965,  1966, 
and  1969,  the  institution  only  built  between  600  and  800 
houses  annually.   This  contrasts  with  the  production  of 
over  1500  houses  during  each  of  the  alternating  years  of 
1964,  1967,  and  1970.1^ 

INVU  has  survived  the  precipitious  changes  in  its 
loan  financing  because  most  of  its  housing  has  been 
constructed  by  private  contractors;  hence,  there  is  no 
large  INVU  construction  crew  which  is  idled  during  the 
slack  periods.   In  addition,  the  institution's  fixed  annual 
state  subsidy  enables  it  to  maintain  its  administrative 
personnel  and  facilities  even  when  it  can  do  little  else. 

Vague ,  Unrealistic  Goals 
In  addition  to  establishing  formal  structures  and 
financial  arrangements,  the  founding  laws  of  the  Costa 
Rican  housing  and  water  organizations  also  define  the 
purposes  and  some  of  the  activities  of  those  bodies.   The 
distinction  which  Fred  Riggs  makes  between  goals  and  policies 
is  pertinent  to  the  analysis  of  those  purpose-related 
provisions  of  the  founding  laws.   According  to  Riggs,  goals 
consist  of  statements  of  objectives  or  wishes,  whereas 
policies  are  choices  which  are  made  among  alternative  goals. 
Goals  are  vague,  while  policies  are  specific.   Policies  can 
serve  as  effective  guides  for  those  who  must  carry  out 
public  activity,  ■'■^  In  addition  to  Riggs'  distinction 
between  goals  and  policies,  it  may  also  be  useful  to 
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distinguish  between  categories  of  goals.   This  writer  has 
found  that  he  can  distinguish  between  goals  which  state 
somewhat  specific  purposes  and  goals  which  are  extremely 
vague.   Thus,  on  a  continuum  defined  by  specificity,  one 
can  place  the  following  types  of  purpose-related  statements. 
POLICIES 

SOMEWHAT  SPECIFIC  GOALS 

EXTREMELY  VAGUE  GOALS 

The  founding  laws  of  the  water  and  housing  institu- 
tions do  not  contain  any  statements  of  policy.   In  other 
words,  none  of  the  statements  of  objectives  included  in 
the  laws  is  specific  enough  to  show  administrators  how  the 
objective  is  to  be  attained.   Instead  of  establishing 
policies,  the  political  leaders  merely  established  goals 
for  the  organizations. 

Although  the  founding  laws  of  INVU,  IMAS,  and  SNAA 
contain  many  statements  of  purpose,  very  few  such  statements 
merit  being  considered  a  "somewhat  specific  goal."   SNAA 
was  created  in  1961  amid  a  pressing  water  shortage  in  the 
San  Jose  area.   The  law  creating  SNAA  prohibited  the 
organization  from  expanding  its  operations  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  until  the  metropolitan  water  shortage  was 
resolved  in  "rational  and  acceptable  form."-'-^  The  law  did 
not  state  how  the  additional  water  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
city.   In  other  words,  it  did  not  establish  policies 
concerning  which  of  various  possible  water  sources  were  to 
be  tapped.   Those  technical  decisions  were  left  to  SNAA's 
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engineers  and  their  foreign  consultants.   Four  years  after 
the  founding  law  was  passed,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  SNAA 
described  various  measures  which  had  effectively  increased 
the  metropolitan  water  supply  and  stated  that  "the  service 
.  .  .  has  accomplished  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  metropolitan  area,  with  guaranteed 
potability  and  in  sufficient  quantity  during  both  seasons 
of  the  year  to  meet  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  population." 
In  other  words,  the  worst  aspects  of  the  previous  water 
shortage  had  been  eliminated,  for  most  metropolitan  resi- 
dents, and  so  SNAA  was  legally  free  to  expand  its  activities 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. ^^ 

Several  other  provisions  of  SNAA's  founding  law  also 
state  somewhat  specific  goals.   For  instance,  one  clause 
charges  the  institution  with  responsibility  for  elaborating 
or  approving  all  of  the  plans  for  hydraulic  works  in  Costa 
Rica,  including  the  plans  for  private  projects  costing  more 
than  about  three  thousand  dollars.   Another  provision  of 
the  law  directs  SNAA  to  establish  charges  for  the  use  of 
its  services.   The  charges  are  supposed  to  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  service,  with  a 
percentage  added  to  make  possible  SNAA's  capitalization  and 
further  development.   Vehement  public  resistance  to 
increases  in  water  rates  prevented  SNAA  from  ever  imposing 
user  charges  high  enough  to  comply  with  this  aspect  of  the 
founding  law,  even  though  the  law  sets  a  relatively 
specific  goal. 
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Some  goals  serve  as  symbols  of  what  political  leaders 
would  like  to  accomplish,  or  as  propaganda  to  impress  voters, 
rather  than  as  definitions  of  the  actual  functions  of  public 
institutions.   Edelman  has  pointed  out  that  much  law  making 
is  symbolic  in  character.   The  words  are  meant  to  impress, 
rather  than  the  accomplishments.   Thus,  legal  provisions 
express  aspirations  and  symbolize  goal  attainment,  even 
when  they  are  not  actually  enforced. -^^  This  tendency  is 
exemplified  by  some  extremely  vague  and  obviously  unattain- 
able provisions  of  the  Costa  Rican  housing  and  water 
institutions'  founding  laws. 

The  provisions  of  IMAS'  fovinding  law  which  purport  to 
define  that  institution's  purposes  seem  to  be  largely 
sjmibolic.   The  law  charges  the  welfare  institute  with  the 
following  tasks: 

1.  Resolve  the  problem  of  poverty  in  Costa  Rica. 

2.  Ameliorate,  reduce,  or  eliminate  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  the  effects  of  poverty. 

3.  Incorporate  the  country's  marginal  groups  into 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country. 

4.  Rapidly  and  adequately  prepare  the  poor  to  improve 
their  possibilities  of  carrying  out  paid  employ- 
ment. 

5.  Attend  to  the  necessities  of  those  individuals 
or  groups  who  need  to  be  provided  with  the  means 
of  subsistence.  •'■° 

The  law  does  not  state  how  IMAS  is  supposed  to  achieve 

these  herculean  feats,  other  than  stating  that  a  national 

anti-poverty  plan  is  to  be  created,  coordinating  activities 

carried  out  by  all  government  entities  and  private  sector 
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organizations.   These  extremely  vague  legal  provisions  have 
not  defined  the  activities  which  the  IMAS  has  carried  out 
in  practice.   Instead,  the  vague  goals  have  served  as 
symbols  of  what  national  political  leaders  would  like  to 
achieve. 

INVU's  founding  law  is  also  quite  vague  about  the 
organization's  purposes.   The  housing  organization  is 
charged  with  resolving  all  housing  problems  in  both  the 
city  and  countryside,  while  simultaneously  imposing  urban 
planning  upon  all  of  the  nation's  cities.   Because  it  is  so 
vague,  INVU's  planning  law  cannot  be  used  to  guide  institu- 
tional policy  making.   INVU  officials  are  charged  with 
meeting  a  wide  range  of  needs  and  it  is  up  to  them  to 
decide  which  activities  are  given  priority. 

In  summary,  most  of  the  purpose-related  provisions  of 
the  founding  laws  of  INVU,  IMAS,  and  SNAA  are  extremely 
vague.   Such  provisions  probably  ought  to  be  interpreted  as 
symbolically  significant  political  gestures,  rather  than  as 
meaningful  guides  for  directing  administrative  activity.   A 
few  of  the  goals  in  the  founding  laws  are  somewhat  more 
specific  than  the  others,  but  none  of  the  statements  of 
purpose  in  the  laws  is  sufficiently  clear  to  merit  being 
classified  as  a  policy.   Thus,  the  founding  laws  leave 
administrators  with  virtually  complete  policy-making 
discretion.  .This  finding  agrees  with  Riggs '  interpretation 
of  prismatic  administration.   The  political  leaders 
establish  goals,  rather  than  policies--at  least  at  the 
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law-making  stage.   Whether  or  not  the  political  leaders 
exercise  influence  upon  the  ongoing  activities  of  the 
housing  and  water  institutions  is  another  matter.   That 
question  is  examined  in  chapter  III. 
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CHAPTER  III 

POLITICAL  LEADERS'  INFLUENCE  UPON 
ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISION  MAKING 


Riggs  suggests  that  political  leaders  in  developing 
countries  tend  to  have  very  limited  influence  upon  adminis- 
tration.! Thus,  administrators  in  Riggs'  archetypical 
prismatic  society  are  largely  free  from  political  control. 
Furthermore,  the  limited  influence  political  leaders  have 
upon  prismatic  administrators  is  said  to  be  particularistic 
in  nature,  rather  than  being  programmatic  or  policy-oriented. 

This  writer's  findings  concerning  political  leaders' 
influence  upon  Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  administration 
generally  coincide  with  the  archetypical  pattern  described 
by  Riggs.   Of  course,  in  order  to  examine  this  subject  it 
is  necessary  to  define  who  are  political  leaders  and  who 
are  administrators.   In  this  study  all  agency  officials, 
including  the  executive  presidents  of  the  autonomous 
institutions,  are  considered  to  be  administrators.   The 
country's  elected  office  holders  are  classified  as  political 
leaders.   In  Costa  Rica  the  President  of  the  Republic  is 
elected,  along  with  members  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
the  municipal  councils.   All  of  the  elected  officials  are 
selected  on  a  partisan  basis  during  a  single  national 
election  which  is  held  every  four  years.   The  group  of 
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elected  political  leaders  does  not  comprise  the  entire 
Costa  Rican  political  elite,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  those  individuals  are  more  active  and  influential  than 
most  other  people.   The  fact  that  the  office  holders  have 
been  elected  suggests  that  they  are  influential  within 
their  respective  political  parties.   When  housing  and  water 
officials  were  asked  by  this  writer  to  respond  to  questions 
about  the  initiatives  of  "political  leaders"  most  of  them 
spontaneously  assumed  that  the  term  referred  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  members  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Some  types  of  administrative  decisions  are  clearly 
case  decisions,  such  as  decisions  which  affect  only  a 
single  family.   Other  types  of  decisions  are  obviously 
policy  decisions,  such  as  decisions  to  adopt  sets  of 
universally  applicable  norms  or  criteria.   There  are  also 
various  intermediate  types  of  decisions  which  affect  groups 
of  persons,  but  which  are  not  applicable  to  people  outside 
of  the  groups.   For  example,  some  decisions  confer  benefits 
upon  broad  sectors  of  society,  such  as  geographic  regions 
or  income  strata.   Other  decisions  provide  benefits  for 
specific  communities.   The  types  of  decisions  which  are 
examined  below  can  be  placed  on  a  policy/ case  continuum  as 
shown  in  Table  2. 

Policy  decisions  establish  procedures  and  criteria 
intended  to  guide  officials  who  make  intermediate  type 
decisions  and  case  decisions.   For  excimple,  the  selection 
of  which  families  are  given  public  housing  requires 
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TABLE  2 
POLICY/ CASE  CONTINUUM 


Policy  Decisions    Include  everyone  in  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  decision- 
making agency 

Intermediate  Decisions 

Type  A   Include  some  broad  sector  of 

society  (i.e.,  income  groups, 
residents  of  geographic 
regions) 

Intermediate  Decisions 

Type  B    Include  residents  of  some 

specific  community  (i.e., 
town,  city,  neighborhood) 

Case  Decisions    Include  an  individual  or  a 

family 


officials  to  make  many  case  decisions.   The  adoption  of 
criteria  for  guiding  the  selection  of  recipients  is  a 
policy  making  process.   Ideally,  policy  decisions  are 
universal  in  scope  because  they  establish  procedures  or 
criteria  applicable  to  all  cases  officials  could  possibly 
confront.   In  practice,  policies  do  not  necessarily  exist 
to  guide  decisions,  nor  are  policies  which  do  exist 
necessarily  followed.   Chapter  IV  of  this  work  describes 
some  instances  in  which  Costa  Rican  water  and  housing 
officials  have  successfully  formulated  and  implemented 
general  policies.   Chapter  V  discusses  instances  in  which 
either  no  policy  has  been  formulated  or  else  stated  policies 
have  not  been  effectively  implemented.   Chapter  III  focuses 
upon  the  influence  (or  lack  of  influence)  elected  political 
leaders  have  had  upon  decisions. 
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Political  Influence  upon  the  Establishment 
of  General  Policies 


Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  officials  have  some 
general  policies  which  they  use  to  make  certain  kinds  of 
case  decisions.   For  example,  the  following  kinds  of 
policies  exist: 

1.  INVU  policies  for  selecting  recipients  of  public  housing 

2.  IMAS  policies  for  selecting  recipients  of  public  housing 

3.  SNAA  policies  for  collecting  user  charges  from 
defaulting  clients 

4.  INVU  policies  for  collecting  mortgage  and  rent  payments 
from  defaulting  clients 

5.  IMAS  policies  for  selecting  which  communities  receive 
public  housing  projects 

6.  SNAA  policies  for  selecting  which  rural  communities 
receive  aqueducts. 

The  contents  of  these  policies  are  described  in  chapter 
IV,  along  with  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  implemented.   The  policies  and  their  implementation 
were  studied  by  means  of  unstructured  interviews  with 
officials,  and  through  the  administration  of  several 
different  questionnaires  to  the  administrators.   A  general, 
open-ended  item  in  one  of  the  questionnaires  asked 
respondents  to  identify  any  aspects  of  their  institutions' 
activities  which  elected  political  leaders  had  sought  to 
influence.   Other  questionnaire  items  asked  whether  specific 
types  of  political  leaders  (National  Assembly  members,  the 
President,  municipal  council  members)  had  influenced,  or 
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sought  to  influence,  the  formulation  of  specific  policies. 
The  officials  often  responded  to  these  questionnaire  items 
by  saying  that  no  political  leaders  had  influenced  or  sought 
to  influence  the  formulation  of  the  policies. 

When  asked  if  political  leaders  had  ever  sought  to 
influence  the  formulation  of  the  INVU  policies  which  concern 
the  selection  of  recipients  for  public  housing,  a  knowledge- 
able INVU  official  initially  responded  negatively.   After 
thinking  for  a  moment  the  official  recalled  a  minor  incident 
of  this  kind.   Once  the  municipal  council  of  a  surburban 
San  Jose  conmunity  tried  to  persuade  INVU  to  permit  the 
council  members  to  select  who  would  receive  the  INVU  housing. 
These  council  members  maintained  that  they  knew  the  people 
in  the  community  better  than  INVU  officials  did,  but  their 
effort  to  influence  INVU's  policies  was  completely  unsuc- 
cessful.  Recipients  of  INVU  housing  have  always  been 
selected  by  that  institution's  credit  department.   Neither 
National  Assembly  members   nor  the  President  of  the  Republic 
has   ever  sought  to  establish  or  alter  INVU's  policies  for 
selecting  recipients  of  housing.   Those  policies  have  been 
set  by  INVU's  board  of  directors  and  have  been  carried  out 
by  credit  department  officials. 

IMAS  employs  certain  criteria  and  procedures  for  deter- 
mining which  families  receive  the  housing  it  constructs. 
Neither  the  President  of  the  Republic,  nor  the  members  of 
the  National  Assembly,  nor  the  members  of  the  municipal 
councils  have  ever  tried  to  determine  what  those  generally 
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applicable  criteria  and  procedures  should  be.   Determined 
by  the  social  workers  who  select  housing  recipients,  the 
criteria  and  procedures  are  largely  unwritten.   The  social 
workers  also  have  some  questionnaires  which  serve  as  guides 
for  conducting  studies  of  the  poverty  of  individual  families. 

Most  of  the  policies  which  have  guided  SNAA's  collec- 
tion of  user  charges  from  defaulting  clients  have  been  estab- 
lished by  that  organization's  board  of  directors.   During  the 
fifteen  years  since  SNAA  was  founded,  political  leaders  have 
never  attempted  to  formulate  or  reformulate  those  policies. 
Political  leaders  did  influence  collections  policy  once 
prior  to  that  time,  however.   In  1953  the  National  Assembly 
passed  the  "General  Potable  Water  Law,"  part  of  which  deals 
with  defaulting  clients,  and  SNAA  follows  that  legislation. 
Specifically,  the  law  states  that  water  service  cannot  be 
withheld  from  families  unless  free  public  fountains  are 
available  as  an  alternative  means  of  supply.   Most  of  the 
details  of  SNAA's  collections  policies  are  not  included  in 
the  "General  Potable  Water  Law." 

The  instructions  IIWU  officials  follow  when  dealing 
with  defaulting  clients  are  stated  in  a  document  which  is 
revised  approximately  every  three  years.   The  instructions 
are  modified  by  special  committees  of  INVU  employees. 
Typically,  the  manager,  the  auditor,  the  head  of  the 
collections  department,  and  an  INVU  social  worker  constitute 
the  committee.   The  board  of  directors  is  advised  of  all 
changes  in  the  regulations  but  does  not  formally  approve 
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them  because  they  are  not  legally  binding.   Political  leaders 
have  never  sought  to  alter  these  instructions,  nor  did  they 
formulate  the  original  procedures  some  twenty  years  ago. 

IMAS  selects  communities  to  receive  housing  projects 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  determined  by  the  institution's 
manager  and  planning  department.   The  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  National  Assembly  members,  and  the  municipal 
council  members  have  never  attempted  to  establish  or  alter 
these  criteria,  nor  have  they  ever  sought  to  determine  the 
guidelines  for  SNAA's  allocation  of  rural  aqueducts. 

Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  officials  have  almost 
always  been  able  to  formulate  decision-making  criteria  and 
procedures  free  from  intervention  by  political  leaders. 
The  preceding  discussion  of  six  instances  of  policy  making 
supports  an  unsolicited  affirmation  made  by  a  high  ranking 
SNAA  official.   According  to  the  official,  "Outsiders 
never  influence  the  policies  or  general  decisions  which  are 
made  by  SNAA."  An  executive  official  of  IMAS  noted  that, 
"They  (political  leaders)  never  try  to  change  our  general 
criteria  or  norms,  but  they  sometimes  try  to  promote 
specific  programs  or  local  projects."  Of  course,  political 
leaders'  efforts  to  promote  projects  in  specific  communities 
could  interfere  with  administrators'  efforts  to  implement 
generally  applicable  criteria.   The  section  below  suggests, 
however,  that  this  has  rarely  occurred.   Political  leaders 
have  sought  to  promote  projects  for  specific  communities  on 
various  occasions,  but  their  efforts  have  frequently  been 
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unsuccessful.   Only  a  stnall  proportion  of  all  housing  and 
water  projects  have  been  created  as  a  result  of  influence 
by  political  leaders. 

Political  Influence  upon  the  Selection  of 

Which  (Communities  Rece'ive  Public  Worki~ 

Political  leaders  have  frequently  attempted  to 
persuade  IMAS  officials  to  construct  low  income  housing 
projects  in  specific  communities.   Such  efforts  have 
usually  been  unsuccessful,  except  for  some  instances  in 
which  the  politicians  provided  special  legislative  grants 
or  other  material  support  for  proposed  projects.   Members 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  candidates  for  elected  office 
have  been  quite  active  in  seeking  to  influence  IMAS' 
selection  of  communities.   The  President  of  the  Republic 
has  also  promoted  projects  in  specific  communities  but  less 
frequently  than  the  Assembly  members.   Many  letters  are 
sent  to  IMAS  by  political  leaders  promoting  specific 
projects,  and  National  Assembly  members  frequently  visit 
the  institution's  top  officials.   Top  IMAS  officials  say 
they  are  visited  by  Assembly  members  "almost  every  day"  and 
"at  least  twice  a  week."  Presidential  personnel  encourage 
IMAS  to  construct  specific  projects  more  rarely,  perhaps 
several  times  a  year. 

IMAS  officials  emphasize  that  their  contacts  with 
political  figures  constitute  "a  double  game."  The  politi- 
cians seek  projects  for  specific  communities  and  IMAS 
officials  seek  funding  to  make  project  implementation 
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possible.   In  order  Co  obtain  what  they  seek  the  political 
figures  must  provide  financial  support  for  IMAS.   As 
described  in  chapter  II,  National  Assembly  members  have 
sometimes  been  able  to  include  special  legislative  grants 
in  the  national  budget,  thus  earmarking  funds  for  use  by 
IMAS  in  specific  communities. 

On  at  least  one  occasion  special  funds,  apparently 
from  the  treasury  of  the  National  Liberation  Party  (PLN) , 
have  been  used  in  a  partisan  fashion  by  the  institution. 
In  1974  IMAS  began  a  five  house  project  at  Chomes, 
Puntarenas,  in  response  to  partisan  pressures.   Noting 
Insufficient  need  by  prospective  housing  recipients,  and 
limited  local  enthusiasm  for  the  proposed  project,  IMAS 
officials  originally  decided  not  to  construct  public  housing 
at  Chomes.   This  decision  was  reversed  during  the  1974 
political  campaign  as  a  result  of  intervention  by  a  local 
PLN  politician  involved  in  the  campaign.   The  affair  was 
handled  secretly,  with  the  funding  for  Che  project  provided 
by  a  mysterious  source  outside  of  IMAS.   The  Chomes 
incident  was  unusual  because  of  its  clandestine,  partisan 
character,  and  because  it  involved  the  accompaniment  of 
political  pressure  and  special  funding.   Usually,  political 
leaders  have  not  accompanied  their  recommendations  with 
concrete  financial  support,  and  as  a  result  the  iniciatives 
have  been  ineffective. 

IMAS  officials  report  that  community  selection  is 
primarily  determined  by  factors  other  than  political 
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influence.   As  discussed  in  chapter  IV,  IMAS  officials  make 
their  decisions  primarily  in  response  to  crisis  situations, 
and  by  using  criteria  related  to  community  need  and  commu- 
nity support.   Chapter  IV  describes  the  origins  of  five 
IMAS  housing  projects — Santa  Maria  de  Dota,  Villa  Esperanza, 
Chacarita,  Golfito,  and  Torremolinos.   IMAS'  commitment 
to  the  construction  of  the  Chacarita  project  may  have  been 
reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  Republic 
expressed  personal  interest  in  the  endeavor.   In  Golfito, 
cooperation  between  the  municipality  and  IMAS  facilitated 
the  completion  of  project  San  Andres.   Political  leaders 
played  no  role,  however,  in  stimulating  IMAS'  involvement  at 
Villa  Esperanza,  Torremolinos,  and  Santa  flaria  de  Dota.   The 
histories  of  the  five  projects  largely  support  the  thesis 
that  IMAS'  project  selection  is  based  upon  factors  other  than 
political  influence. 

SNAA  officials  make  hundreds  of  decisions  concerning 
where  to  construct  rural  aqueducts.   Political  influence 
has  very  little  impact  upon  the  community  selection 
process,  even  though  political  figures  frequently  let  SNAA 
know  they  favor  specific  commvinities.   National  Assembly 
members  and  other  commvinity  leaders  often  contact  SNAA 
officials,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  occasionally 
does  so.   Municipal  council  members  rarely,  if  ever,  seek 
to  influence  the  selection  process.   The  executive  president 
of  SNAA  receives  phone  calls,  letters,  and  visits  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups  promoting  the  construction  of  rural 
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aqueducts  in  specific  towns.   He  is  also  approached  by  school 
teachers,  representatives  of  service  clubs,  conmunity  develop- 
ment associations,  and  other  community  leaders.   The  SNAA 
planning  official  responsible  for  the  preliminary  stage  of 
community  selection  for  aqueducts  receives  approximately 
twenty-five  letters  per  month  promoting  the  construction  of 
specific  rural  projects.   About  five  of  the  letters  are 
usually  sent  by  National  Assembly  members  and  the  remaining 
twenty  letters  by  residents  of  the  affected  communities. 

SNAA  officials  respond  Co  initiatives  from  political 
leaders  and  others  by  checking  whether  or  not  a  feasibility 
analysis  has  been  conducted  for  the  community  in  question. 
Usually  such  an  analysis  has  already  been  made,  but  some- 
times a  political  initiative  informs  che  planning  officials 
of  the  existence  of  a  community  of  which  they  had  been 
unaware.   The  officials  have  surveyed  the  entire  country 
using  highly  detailed  topographic  maps,  but  occasionally 
they  are  informed  of  a  hamlet  not  shown  on  the  maps.   Some- 
times the  officials  respond  to  political  or  community 
pressures  by  repeating  a  feasibility  study.   In  any  case, 
SNAA's  decisions  almost  always  reflect  technical  considera- 
tions.  A  description  of  the  technical  criteria  employed  to 
select  rural  communities  is  included  in  chapter  IV. 

Approximately  5  percent  of  SNAA's  rural  aqueducts 
budget  is  devoted  to  responding  to  "emergencies,"  including 
emergencies  of  a  political  nature.   For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent of  che  Republic  has  occasionally  contacted  SNAA 
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concerning  the  water  problems  of  particular  rural  communities. 
Generally,  these  Presidential  initiatives  have  resulted  from 
incidents  occurring  during  the  President's  travels.   The 
executive  president  of  SNAA  usually  handles  these  incidents, 
sometimes  resolving  them  with  funds  from  the  organization's 
small  "emergency"  fund. 

Political  leaders  have  rarely  contacted  INVU  officials 
concerning  that  institution's  selection  of  communities  to 
receive  public  housing  projects.   INVU  officials  recalled 
only  a  single  incident  during  the  past  twenty  years  in 
which  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  urged  the  institution  to 
construct  a  project  in  a  specific  community.   In  that 
instance,  Presidential  assistants  contacted  INVU  officials 
many  times  during  the  1975-1977  period  and  suggested  that 
the  housing  organization  increase  its  construction  programs 
in  the  Atlantic  port  of  Limon.   The  President  was  interested 
in  Limon  because  community  leaders  there  organized  strikes 
and  other  protest  activities  against  alleged  neglect  of  the 
town  by  the  national  government.   During  this  period 
Presidential  officials  promoted  public  housing  in  Limon 
both  to  discourage  public  protest  and  to  resolve  problems 
caused  by  the  displacement  of  a  residential  population  by 
new  port  facilities.   INVU  reluctantly  expanded  its 
construction  program  in  Limon  in  response  to  Presidential 
promptings  even  though  aware  that  projects  there  tended  to 
have  high  construction  costs  and  high  rates  of  default 
among  mortgage  recipients. 
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INVU  officials  do  not  usually  think  of  the  national 
chief  executive  as  a  source  of  suggestions  for  the  location 
of  projects.   Instead,  the  officials  perceive  the  President 
as  a  potential  benefactor  who  occasionally  intervenes  with 
third  parties.   For  example,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
sometimes  contacts  the  Costa  Rican  Central  Bank  and  the 
international  lending  agencies  on  INVU's  behalf.   National 
Assembly  members,  and  other  community  leaders,  usually  from 
small  isolated  communities,  occasionally  approach  INTAJ 
officials  with  requests  for  projects.   INVU  officials  have 
never,  to  this  writer's  knowledge,  selected  recipient 
communities  in  response  to  initiatives  from  National 
Assembly  members.   However,  on  rare  occasions  INVU  has 
initiated  projects  in  response  to  requests  from  local 
communities.   Chapter  V  describes  how  a  community  leader 
persuaded  INVU  officials  to  undertake  the  Colonia  Blanca 
project. 

In  summary,  INVU  officials  have  almost  never  selected 
conmunities  in  response  to  initiatives  made  by  political 
figures.   Neither  have  the  communities  been  selected  on  the 
basis  of  clearly  formulated  policies,  however.   Chapter  V 
shows  that  various  INVU  projects  have  been  initiated  for 
different  motives.   Political  initiatives  were  obviously 
not  a  motive  for  the  initiation  of  the  Hatillo,  Villa 
Esperanza,  Colonia  Blanca,  and  Roble  projects.   The  fifth 
INVU  project  studied,  Corrales  (Limon) ,  was  expanded 
partially  in  order  to  please  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
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INVU's  original  decision  to  purchase  a  large  land  reserve 
at  Corrales  predated  Presidential  interest  in  Limon,  but 
some  of  the  institution's  subsequent  decisions  to  develop 
portions  of  the  reserve  have  been  responses  to  Presidential 
initiatives.   This  case  is  fully  discussed  in  chapter  V. 

Political  Influence  upon  Policies  Allocating 
Benefits  among  Sectors  of  Society 

Costa  Rica,  like  other  countries,  contains  various 
income  groups  and  geographic  regions.   The  distribution  of 
benefits  among  those  broad  sectors  of  society  can  be 
determined  directly  by  policies  which  are  explicitly 
concerned  with  allocational  outcomes;  or  it  can  be  deter- 
mined indirectly  by  policies  which  do  not  deal  explicitly 
with  sectoral  allocations.   Another  possibility  is  for 
allocations  to  be  made  on  an  idiosjmcratic  basis,  unguided 
by  any  policy  at  all.   These  three  modes  of  allocation 
occur  in  the  Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  fields.   Explicit 
policies  have  allocated  the  benefits  of  IMAS'  housing 
programs  to  the  poorest  sector  of  society,  and  other 
policies  have  attempted  to  balance  the  distribution  of  Il'IAS 
projects  geographically.   The  income  level  of  recipients 
of  INVU's  housing  has  been  determined  indirectly  by  policies 
which  ignore  allocational  outcomes  and  seek  to  realize  other 
goals.   The  distribution  of  INVU  housing  projects  among 
geographic  regions  of  the  country  is  not  determined  by  any 
policy  at  all,  but  rather  has  been  the  result  of  many 
disparate  decisions. 
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Only  a  few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  political 
figures  determined  the  formulation  of  policies  deliberately 
allocating  public  housing  or  potable  water  among  sectors  of 
society.   These  instances  have  been  very  important,  however. 
By  committing  additional  resources  to  housing  and  water 
institutions  the  elected  leaders  have  sometimes  increased 
the  benefits  provided  to  poor  people  and  residents  of 
peripheral  areas.   For  example,  the  creation  of  IMAS  by 
political  leaders  in  1971  increased  the  amount  of  housing 
and  other  assistance  provided  to  the  poorest  sector  of 
Costa  Rican  society.   The  political  leaders  provided  the 
administrators  of  the  new  institution  with  a  clear  mandate 
to  serve  the  poor   and  with  financial  resources  appropriate 
for  that  purpose.   As  explained  in  chapter  II,  IMAS  was 
provided  by  law  with  an  annual  state  subsidy  and  with  other 
earmarked  revenue. 

Like  the  founding  of  IMAS,  the  creation  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Program  (Assignaciones  Familiares)  in  1974 
resulted  from  the  activity  of  various  political  figures, 
including  the  President,  Presidential  assistants,  and  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly.   The  Family  Assistance 
Program  law  specified  that  the  program  was  to  receive  all 
of  the  revenue  generated  by  a  new  tax.   Funds  from  the 
program  enabled  IMAS  to  increase  its  construction  of  low 
income  housing  and  made  it  possible  for  SNAA  to  expand  the 
scope  of  its  rural  aqueducts  program. 
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The  passage  of  Laws  creating  new  administrative 
institutions  provides  political  leaders  with  opportunities 
to  formulate  policies  concerning  the  allocation  of  benefits 
to  different  sectors  of  society.   When  the  law  founding 
SNAA  was  passed  in  1961  a  provision  was  included  specifying 
that  the  new  institution  devote  its  initial  efforts  to 
resolving  the  problem  of  water  supply  for  the  San  Jose 
metropolitan  area,  then  suffering  a  serious  water  shortage. 
After  complying  with  this  requirement,  SNAA  officials 
attempted  to  obtain  control  over  all  aqueducts  in  Costa 
Rica,  including  municipally  administered  works.   SNAA's 
efforts  to  obtain  control  over  municipal  water  works 
reflected  expansionistic  goals  of  the  Institution's  top 
officials.   Political  leaders  had  no  influence  upon  the 
formulation  of  the  expansionist  policy.   Indeed,  SNAA's 
expansionist  efforts  aroused  extensive  political  opposition. 
This  episode  demonstrates  independent  administrative  policy 
formulation. 

IMAS  officials  have  formulated  several  policies  which 
explicitly  determine  how  the  institution's  services  are 
allocated  among  broad  sectors  of  society.   They  decided  to 
provide  assistance  only  to  the  poorest  sector  of  Costa 
Rican  society  and  to  initiate  procedures  appropriate  to 
that  goal.   Families  receiving  IMAS  assistance  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  poverty.   IMAS  officials  also  report 
that  they  use  the  maintenance  of  equal  distribution  as  a 
criterion  for  selecting  communities  to  receive  housing 
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projects.   In  other  words,  they  try  to  locate  projects  in 
all  of  the  regions  of  the  country.   These  two  IMAS  policies, 
serving  the  poor  and  balanced  distribution,  may  have  been 
adopted  by  agency  officials  in  order  to  avoid  adverse 
reactions  from  political  leaders. 

In  suinnary,  policies  which  explicitly  determine  allo- 
cations among  broad  sectors  of  society  are  sometimes  adopted 
independently  by  organization  officials.   On  other  occasions, 
such  policies  come  from  the  Presidential  office.   National 
Assembly  members  are  not  involved  in  determining  this  kind 
of  policy,  although  they  actively  promote  projects  for  the 
specific  communities  they  represent.   Political  decisions, 
such  as  the  founding  of  IMAS  and  the  creation  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Program,  significantly  influence  the  distribution 
of  public  benefits  among  sectors  of  society. 

In  other  instances  allocations  among  societal  groups 
are  determined  indirectly  as  an  unintended  outcome  of 
policies  designed  to  achieve  other  goals.   For  example, 
INVU  requires  prospective  housing  recipients  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  affluent  enough  to  make  mortgage  payments. 
Intended  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  policy  makes  a  large  part  of  the  Costa  Rican 
population  ineligible  for  INVU  housing.   Almost  all  of 
INVU's  clientele  have  incomes  placing  them  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  population.   The  regional  distribution  of  INVU's 
housing  projects  has  not  been  determined  according  to  any 
policy,  but  rather  has  occurred  as  the  result  of  many 
different  decisions.   Chapter  V  describes  this  process. 
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Political  Influence  upon  Decisions 
Affecting  IndividualFamilies 


As  we  have  seen,  politicians  have  not  influenced  the 
formulation  of  housing  and  water  policy  criteria,  nor  have 
they  sought  very  often  to  obtain  public  works  for  specific 
communities .   Elected  political  leaders  have  had  a  signi- 
ficant influence  upon  allocations  between  sectors  of 
society,  although  only  a  few  decisions  of  this  kind  have 
been  made.   Political  leaders,  especially  Assembly  members, 
have  been  active,  however,  in  seeking  benefits  for  indi- 
vidual families.   City  council  members  and  the  President  of 
the  Republic  have  also  intervened  on  behalf  of  families, 
but  less  frequently. 

In  addition  to  the  political  leaders,  a  wide  variety 
of  other  types  of  persons  have  sought  to  influence  the 
manner  in  which  the  housing  and  water  institutions  have 
dealt  with  individuals.   Government  ministers,  high  level 
civil  servants,  foreign  ambassadors,   clergymen,  and 
representatives  of  commiinity  development  associations  have 
recommended  favorable  treatment  for  specific  families. 
Such  interventions  are  occasionally  undertaken  by  means  of 
telephone  calls  or  personal  visits. 

Letters  of  recommendation,  however,  are  the  predominant 
means  by  which  political  leaders  and  others  seek  favorable 
treatment  for  individuals.   The  amount  of  such  mail 
increases  substantially  during  the  six  month  campaign  periods 
prior  to  national  elections.   During  those  periods  campaign 
workers  send  many  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  two 
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housing  institutions .   The  influence,  or  lack  of  influence, 
of  political  leaders'  recommendations  is  discussed  below. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  here  to  IMAS,  an  institution 
which  has  been  publically  accused  of  partisan  favoritism. 
INVU  has  been  subject  to  less  criticism  of  this  kind, 
although  it  receives  some  partisan  letters.   INVU  receives 
communications  from  elected  officials  requesting  favorable 
treatment  of  families  seeking  housing  or  unable  to  make 
their  mortgage  payments.   SNAA  officials  receive  requests 
from  political  leaders  concerning  maintenance  problems, 
the  hiring  of  low  level  personnel,  and  the  treatment  of 
defaulting  clients.   The  discussion  below  describes  such 
political  overtures  and  assesses  their  significance. 

As  stated  before,  IMAS  was  founded  in  1971,  early  in 
a  Presidential  term  of  National  Liberation  Party  (PLN) 
leader,  Jose  Figueres.   Figueres  took  the  initiative  in 
promoting  IMAS  and  later  named  its  board  of  directors. 
Following  Figueres'  presidency  another  PLN  leader,  Daniel 
Oduber  became  President.   During  Oduber's  term  opposition 
leaders  charged  that  IMAS  allocated  food  and  housing  to  the 
poor  on  the  basis  of  partisan  favoritism. 2 

No  one  denies  that  political  figures  frequently  seek 
to  influence  IMAS'  allocations  of  welfare  benefits.   In  a 
public  statement  IMAS  officials  described  their  working 
environment  as  "a  sea  of  pressures. "3  Costa  Rican  electoral 
campaigns  involve  intense  activity  by  party  workers  seeking 
the  votes  of  the  poor  through  the  politics  of  largess. 
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Campaign  workers  visit  poor  cotmnimities  and  distribute 
food,  blankets,  and  other  useful  items,  along  with  campaign 
posters  and  party  flags.   Sometimes  people  are  given  food 
by  campaign  workers  only  if  they  promise  to  vote  for  the 
party  in  question,  or  if  they  display  the  party's  flag  on 
top  of  their  houses.   During  the  1970  electoral  campaign 
several  delegations  from  political  parties  visited  disaster 
areas  in  Guanacaste  province  and  gave  flood  victims  blankets 
and  mattresses.   The  wife  of  a  Presidential  candidate 
managed  to  distribute  relief  supplies  to  the  striken 
communities  before  the  Red  Cross  and  IMAS  arrived  on  the 
scene.   The  politics  of  largess  plays  a  big  role  in  electoral 
campaigns,  and  so  the  poor,  campaign  workers,  and  others 
associate  the  provision  of  welfare  with  partisanship  and 
vote  buying. 

Along  with  the  politics  of  largess,  the  politics  of 
recommendations  is  a  ubiquitous  part  of  the  Costa  Rican 
scene.   In  Costa  Rica,  as  in  pre- industrial  societies 
generally,  administration  tends  to  be  highly  personal. 
According  to  an  official  IMAS  statement,  "Let  us  not  forget 
that  this  is  the  country  of  recommendations,  whether  we 
like  it  that  way  or  not,  and  here  every  living  being  believes 
that  the  best  manner  to  obtain  what  he  needs  or  desires  is 
through  the  intercession  in  his  favor  of  someone  whom  he 
believes  has  influence,  prestige,  or  power.  .  .  . "^  National 
Assembly  members,  candidates  for  office,  and  partisan 
campaign  offices  send  many  recommendations  to  IMAS.   It 
also  receives  many  letters  of  recommendation  from  ordinary 
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citizens,  from  the  employers  of  indigent  persons,  and  from 
influential  people  without  partisan  ties.   The  politically 
related  letters  have  usually  come  from  individuals  asso- 
ciated with  the  PLN,  the  party  in  power  from  1970  to  1978. 
The  sub-director  of  IMAS  estimates  that  approximately 
two- thirds  of  the  letters  from  partisan  figures  have  come 
from  PLN  supporters,  while  the  other  one-third  have  been 
sent  by  opposition  politicians. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  political  figures  seek  to 
influence  IMAS  allocations.   Conflicting  interpretations 
exist,  however,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  organization 
officials  have  dealt  with  those  political  pressures.   Oppo- 
sition politicians  have  charged  that  IMAS  gives  out  welfare 
payments  according  to  partisan  criteria.   Specifically, 
opposition  leaders  charged  that  IMAS  distributed  benefits 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  received  from  PLN  campaign 
offices,  from  the  1978  PLN  Presidential  candidate,  and  from 
the  PLN  affiliated  President  of  the  1974-1978  National 
Assembly. 5   The  opposition  leaders  have  not  presented 
systematic  evidence  to  support  these  claims,  but  news 
reports  describe  individual  incidents  of  alleged  favoritism. 
One  news  story  quotes  a  man  as  saying: 

They  gave  me  a  house  and  threatened  to  throw  me  out 
unless  I  took  down  the  flag  of  the  Unity  Party 
(the  principal  opposition  party  of  1978)  which  I  had 
put  up  on  my  roof.   As  I  see  things,  IMAS  is  bad. 
Those  threats  came  from  two  young  men  who  arrived  to 
tell  me  that  I  was  behind  in  my  rent  payments  and  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  being  thrown  out  in  the  street 
would  be  to  take  down  Carazo's  flag.   I  live  in  Villa 
Esperanza  de  Pavas,  but  in  spite  of  everything,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  take  down  the  flag  which  I  put  up  with 
much  affection. 6 
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IMAS'  executive  officials  have  publicly  and  privately 
denied  that  the  institution  engages  in  partisan  favoritism. 
According  to  the  official  IMAS  view,  "the  National  Institute 
of  Mixed  Social  Assistance  (IMAS)  indiscriminately  serves 
the  poorest  sectors  of  Costa  Rican  society.   It  has  never 
asked  anyone's  political  coloration,  nor  has  it  ever 
conditioned  any  assistance  upon  this  type  of  considera- 
tions."^  Top  IMAS  officials  say  that  the  institution  gives 
equal  treatment  to  all  letters  of  reconanendation  received, 
regardless  of  their  source.   The  officials  note  that  IMAS 
willingly  accepts  all  of  the  special  legislative  grants 
allocated  to  it.   As  explained  in  chapter  II,  the  Assembly 
members  include  those  items  in  the  national  budget  in 
order  to  channel  fionds  into  the  specific  communities  they 
represent.   According  to  IMAS'  executive  officials, 
acceptance  of  the  grants  is  justified  because  it  augments 
the  organization's  insufficient  financing. 

Another  view  of  IMAS'  activity  exists  in  addition  to 
the  perspective  of  the  opposition  leaders  and  the  assertions 
of  the  IMAS  executives.   According  to  a  mid- level  IMAS 
administrator,  the  institution  has  engaged  in  some  partisan 
favoritism,  but  very  infrequently.   The  administrator  in 
question  characterized  IMAS  decision  making  as  a  struggle 
between  a  small  nianber  of  political  operatives  working 
within  the  organization  and  a  larger  and  more  influential 
group  of  professional  social  workers  who  seek  to  serve  the 
poor  apolitically .   According  to  this  source,  IMAS  allocations 
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are  made  almost  entirely  according  to  non-partisan  criteria 
during  the  first  half  of  each  Presidential  term,  but  the 
influence  of  political  operatives  increases  during  the  year 
preceding  each  Presidential  election. 

Before  the  1974  election  a  PLN  political  operative 
worked  within  IMAS,  politicizing  the  organization's  housing 
program  as  much  as  possible.   Believing  that  he  had  the 
support  of  IMAS'  executives,  this  individual  engaged  in 
various  irregularities.   According  to  another  IMAS  official, 
the  political  operative  distributed  construction  materials 
and  promised  families  houses  without  going  through  the 
proper  procedures.   Other  irregularities  reportedly  involved 
the  inability  to  account  for  funds  spent.   As  a  result  of 
the  irregularities,  internal  clashes  occurred  within  IMAS, 
and  the  political  operative  was  dismissed  following  the 
1974  election. 

While  employed  by  IMA.S  the  operative  apparently  handled 
large  quantities  of  money  secretly  transferred  into  IMAS 
from  an  outside  source,  apparently  the  PLN  campaign  treasury. 
Those  funds  were  used  to  buy  roofing  materials  which  were 
distributed  to  poor  people  in  order  to  maximize  support  for 
the  PLN.   The  political  operative  had  a  quota  of  houses  to 
give  away  before  the  election,  and  his  efforts  to  meet  the 
quota  produced  an  unplanned  enlargement  of  at  least  one 
IMAS  project.   The  barrio  Corazon  de  Jesus  project  in  San 
Jose  is  cramped  and  lacks  adequate  space  between  its 
dwellings  because  of  a  pre-election  increase  in  the  niimber 
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of  families  included  in  the  project.   The  political  operative 
also  clashed  with  professionally  oriented  IMAS  officials 
concerning  the  constiruction  of  the  small  housing  project  in 
Chomes ,  Puntarenas,  mentioned  above. 

A  top  IMAS  official  is  said  by  subordinates  to  act  as 
a  partisan  politician,  handling  exceptional  grants  to  needy 
persons  recommended  by  political  leaders.   Subordinates 
report  chat  this  official  receives  many  partisan  letters 
of  recommendation  which  he  forwards  to  subordinates  in 
charge  of  the  geographical  areas  where  the  applicants  for 
assistance  live.   Several  of  those  subordinates  report  that 
they  have  received  a  large  number  of  partisan  recommendations 
in  this  manner,  all  of  which  have  come  from  individuals 
associated  with  the  PLN.   IMAS  executive  officials  have 
told  this  writer  and  the  Costa  Rican  public  that  the 
institution  receives  and  responds  to  partisan  letters  from 
all  of  the  political  parties.   It  appears,  however,  that 
either  the  opposition  parties  have  not  sent  IMAS  letters  of 
recommendation,  or  else  a  high  ranking  IMAS  official  has 
received  such  letters  from  opposition  sources  but  failed  to 
forward  them  to  his  subordinates. 

The  examples  above  clearly  demonstrate  that  IMAS 
officials  have  engaged  in  some  partisan  favoritism.   The 
extent  of  such  favoritism  has  been  limited,  however.   Only 
two  IMAS  officials,  one  of  whom  was  dismissed,  have  been 
described  by  candid  insiders  as  being  partisan  politicians 
rather  than  apolitical  professionals.   As  the  examples 
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above  attest,  the  partisan  favoritism  which  has  occurred 
has  usually  taken  place  during  the  periods  immediately 
prior  to  national  elections.   Politicians  of  the  National 
Liberation  Party  (PLN)  have  sought  to  utilize  IMAS  as  an 
electoral  machine  for  distributing  partisan  largess,  but 
institution  officials  have  generally  been  successful  in 
resisting  such  pressures.   The  selection  of  communities  to 
receive  IMAS  housing  projects  has  usually  been  carried  out 
according  to  non-partisan  criteria,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  chapter.   IMAS'  treatment  of 
individuals  has  usually,  if  not  always,  been  non-partisan. 
Institution  officials  acknowledge  that  they  receive  many 
partisan  letters  of  recommendation,  but  they  privately  say 
that  those  letters  rarely,  if  ever,  influence  their  selection 
of  families.   The  selection  of  families  is  described  more 
fully  in  chapter  IV. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  supporting  the  thesis 
that  the  PLN's  efforts  to  politicize  IMAS  have  been  largely 
unsuccessful  comes  from  interviews  which  this  writer  con- 
ducted with  residents  of  IMAS  housing  projects.   A  sample 
survey  was  taken  of  about  fifty  families,  representing  all 
families  living  in  IMAS  housing  in  the  San  Jose  metropolitan 
area  in  mid-1975.   (For  further  information  concerning  the 
methodology  employed  during  the  sample  survey,  see  the 
appendix.)   Each  resident  interviewed  was  asked  to  state 
which  political  party  he  or  she  supported.   Many  residents 
said  they  supported  no  party  at  all  and  a  great  deal  of 
cynicism  was  expressed  towards  political  parties  in  general. 
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Each  respondent  was  asked  several  questions  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  he  or  she  had  obtained  their  dwelling 
from  IMAS.   No  one  stated  that  they  had  obtained  their 
dwelling  as  a  result  of  their  partisan  affiliation.   All 
interviewees  were  asked  whether  or  not  IMAS  was  affiliated 
with  a  political  party,  and  if  so,  which  party.   Most  of 
the  residents  stated  that  IMAS  was  not  affiliated  with  any 
party,  although  a  few  people  disagreed.   This  latter  group 
was  divided,  however,  between  those  who  believed  that  IMAS 
was  associated  with  the  governing  PLN,  and  those  who  believed 
it  was  affiliated  with  the  opposition  National  Unification 
Party. 

The  respondents  said  that  representatives  of  political 
parties  had  visited  their  neighborhoods  during  the  1974 
Presidential  campaign.   These  party  representatives  usually 
engaged  in  the  politics  of  largess,  giving  out  rice,  food 
baskets,  and  blankets.   Sometimes  these  gifts  were  only 
distributed  if  the  resident  agreed  to  permit  campaign 
workers  to  install  a  party  flag  on  the  house.   Residents 
resented  the  manipulative  efforts  of  campaign  workers  to 
buy  votes  and  sometimes  responded  by  voting  against  the 
groups  which  had  given  them  aid. 

Three  incidents  described  below  suggest  the  chaotic 
character  of  the  politics  of  largess  and  the  PLN's  lack  of 
success  in  converting  IMAS  into  an  effective  electoral 
machine.   The  first  incident  involved  a  community  leader 
who  resided  in  an  IMAS  project  and  had  been  elected  head 
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of  the  local  association  of  residents.   IliAS  encourages  the 
formation  of  local  associations  of  housing  project  resi- 
dents.  The  association  leader  acted  as  IMAS'  iiason  with  the 
conmunity  and  at  times  decided  which  families  could  move 
into  housing  units.   This  man's  authority  apparently  stemmed 
from  his  relationship  with  IMAS,  as  well  as  from  his  position 
as  head  of  the  residents'  association.   The  leader's 
neighbors  did  not  know  which  party  the  man  supported,  but 
they  generally  assumed  that  he  supported  one  of  the  parties 
opposed  to  the  PLN.   This  belief  stemmed  from  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  the  project  during  the  1974  campaign.   At 
that  time  a  PLN  candidate  for  the  National  Assembly  entered 
the  project  with  campaign  workers  and  persuaded  some  families 
to  erect  PLN  flags  on  their  roofs.   The  community  leader 
ordered  the  flags  removed,  saying  he  foreoade  all  political 
displays  in  the  project.   He  was  not  acting  on  behalf  of 
IMAS  when  he  ordered  the  PLN  flags  removed,  but  neither  was 
he  censured  by  IMAS  for  taking  that  action. 

The  second  incident  involved  a  woman  who  acted  as  a 
block  chairman  for  the  National  Unification  Party  (PUN) 
during  the  1974  election.   She  said  that  her  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  opposition  produced  clashes  between  her  and 
some  of  her  neighbors  and  also  resulted  in  an  effort  by 
several  IMAS  employees  to  intimidate  her.   She  said  several 
young  men  traveling  in  an  official  IMAS  car  visited  her 
house  during  the  campaign  and  told  her  that  if  she  did  not 
cease  holding  meetings  for  the  opposition  IMAS  would  take  her 
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house  away  from  her.   Tne  woman  was  very  upsec  by  this  until 
the  IMAS  social  worker  assigned  Co  the  project  reassured  her 
that  the  threat  would  not  be  carried  out.   The  block  chair- 
man kept  up  her  activity  in  spite  of  the  intimidation  and 
was  never  subject  to  any  retaliation  by  IMAS. 

The  final  incident  involved  a  woman  who  obtained  her 
house  partially  through  the  intervention  of  President  Jose 
Figueres.   After  IMAS  conducted  a  social  worker  study  of 
the  woman's  circumstances  she  was  cold  she  would  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  before  receiving  an  IMAS  house.   After 
several  months  Che  woman  became  Impatient  and  contacted 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  tell  him  about  her  plight. 
The  woman  waited  outside  of  Che  Presidential  house  until 
Figueres  left  the  building  on  Che  way  Co  his  automobile. 
As  the  President  was  getting  into  his  car  the  woman  rushed 
forward  and  attempted  to  tell  him  her  story.   Figueres 
placated  her  by  giving  her  a  card  establishing  an  appoint- 
ment with  his  wife's  political  secretary.   The  political 
secretary  then  arranged  for  IMAS  to  expedice  Che  woman's 
housing  application.   The  woman  had  no  personal  acquain- 
tanceship with  Figueres  prior  to  the  incident,  nor  was  she 
asked  to  reveal  her  party  affiliation  by  either  Figueres, 
the  political  secretary,  or  IMAS.   She  told  this  writer 
that  she  supported  Costa  Rica's  small  Communist  party. 

The  survey  results  and  the  anecdotal  incidents  presented 
above  indicate  chat  PLN  efforts  to  utilize  IMAS  as  an 
electoral  machine  have  been  unsuccessful.   If  IMAS  were 
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effectively  implanencing  the  PLN's  politics  of  largess, 
then  the  institution's  clientele  would  be  aware  of  that 
fact  and  would  identify  the  organization  with  the  ruling 
party.   IMAS  officials  would  act  consistently  in  favor  of 
PLN  supporters  and  would  consistently  discriminate  against 
known  opposition  supporters.   Instead,  IMAS'  treatment  of 
individuals  has  been  largely  non-partisan,  despite  the 
occurrence  of  some  incidents  of  partisan  favoritism. 

INVU  receives  less  partisan  pressure  than  IMAS  does. 
The  former  institution  is  much  older  and  has  developed  a 
more  independent  image.   During  its  twenty-four  years  of 
existence  (as  of  1978)  INVU  has  experienced  five  changes 
in  partisan  control  of  the  national  Presidency.   INVU's 
clientele  is  largely  derived  from  middle  income  groups 
which  are  less  subject  to  the  partisan  politics  of  electoral 
largess  than  is  MAS'  lower  income  clientele.   However,  at 
least  one  partisan  incident  involving  INVU  occurred  during 
the  1978  campaign.   Some  residents  of  an  INVU  housing 
project  publicly  charged  that  a  small  group  of  persons  had 
threatened  to  have  them  evicted  from  their  homes  unless 
they  removed  opposition  party  flags  from  their  houses.   The 
group  of  PLN  supporters  which  allegedly  made  the  threats 
was  said  to  have  been  headed  by  a  National  Assembly  member. 
The  Assembly  member  denied  the  charges,  claiming  that  he  had 
never  interfered  with  anyone's  freedom  of  expression.   It 
is  noteworthy  that  INVU  itself  was  not  accused  of  wrong- 
doing.  Instead,  the  squabble  occurred  between  partisan 
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groups.   The  people  who  charged  that  they  were  being 
intimidated  by  PLN  supporters  acknowledged  that  INVU  had 
originally  granted  them  their  homes  on  a  completely  non- 
partisan basis. ^ 

The  INVU  officials  in  charge  of  selecting  which  families 
are  allocated  housing  acknowledge  that  they  receive  some 
letters  of  recomnendation  from  partisan  campaign  workers, 
city  council  members,  National  Assembly  members,  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic.   The  number  of  these  liatters 
received  by  INVU  seems  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  number 
received  by  IMAS.   The  limited  influence  political  leaders 
have  upon  INVU's  treatment  of  individuals  is  exercised 
either  by  means  of  special  legislative  grants  or  through 
personal  contacts  with  members  of  the  institution's  board 
of  directors. 

Occasionally,  special  legislative  grants  are  passed  by 
the  National  Assembly  and  are  earmarked  to  be  spent  by  INVU 
for  assisting  specific  families,  or  groups  of  families. 
For  example,  one  special  grant  was  earmarked  for  providing 
materials  for  building  internal  partitions  within  eighty 
houses.   The  families  living  in  those  houses  had  been 
originally  granted  the  dwellings  with  the  understanding 
they  would  be  responsible  for  completing  the  internal  walls. 
The  families  did  not  complete  the  task,  and  a  legislator 
sought  to  help  them  do  so  by  means  of  the  special  legislative 
grant. 9  Other  legislative  grants  have  been  earmarked  for 
paying  off  individual  mortgages.   Two  or  three  such  grants 
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are  approved  by  the  legislature  every  year,  covering  no 
more  than  four  families  per  grant.   The  number  of  families 
assisted  in  this  way  constitutes  only  a  miniscule  proportion 
of  INVU's  total  clientele.   Because  the  Assembly  members 
favor  so  few  families  in  this  manner,  it  appears  the 
exceptions  are  motivated  by  considerations  other  than  the 
creation  of  more  support  for  a  party  or  politician.   Assembly 
members  may  be  making  the  special  grants  in  order  to  oblige 
friends,  acquaintenances,  or  family  members,  thus  engaging 
in  the  kind  of  personalistic  behavior  so  common  in  Costa 
Rica  and  other  developing  countries.   Another  possibility 
is  that  constituents  in  dire  circ^2mstances  approach  the 
legislators  and  the  latter  become  involved  because  they 
believe  that  helping  individuals  solve  problems  is  part  of 
their  role  as  elected  community  leaders. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  passage  of  special  legis- 
lative grants,  political  leaders  have  sometimes  influenced 
INVU's  treatment  of  individuals  by  means  of  personal 
contacts  with  the  institution's  board  of  directors.   This 
has  occurred  when  families  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
for  obtaining  an  INVU  dwelling  and  have  been  put  on  a  waiting 
list.   Ordinarily,  the  INVU  credit  department  employs  an 
objective  point  system  to  determine  the  order  of  the  waiting 
families.   INVU's  manager  and  board  of  directors,  however, 
can  order  the  credit  department  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
normal  procedures,  enabling  specific  families  to  obtain 
housing  even  though  others  are  ahead  of  them  on  the  list. 
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The  board  members  usually  order  the  exceptions  in  response 
to  recommendations  received  from  their  friends,  or  from  high 
status  individuals  to  whom  they  defer.   In  order  for  a 
political  leader  to  obtain  an  exception  for  a  family,  he 
must  speak  with  the  INVU  board  member  personally.   Mere 
letters  of  recommendation  are  not  sufficient. 

This  writer  was  shown  a  letter  received  by  INVU  from 
the  PLN's  1978  Presidential  candidate.   The  letter  was 
handled  quickly.   Within  three  days  of  its  arrival  it  was 
forwarded  by  top  officials  to  the  credit  department  and 
acted  upon  there.   The  department  head  decided  that  he 
could  not  make  the  special  exception,  and  so  the  letter 
was  filed  and  no  reply  was  sent  to  the  Presidential  candi- 
date.  The  department  head  told  this  writer  that  if  the 
candidate  were  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  he 
could  probably  obtain  his  recommendation  by  speaking 
directly  with  a  board  member  or  with  the  manager,  requesting 
that  they  issue  a  special  order  to  make  the  exception.   In 
practice,  political  leaders  rarely  follow  up  their  letters 
of  recommendation.   Furthermore,  over  90  percent  of  the 
families  which  receive  housing  from  INVU  obtain  their 
dwellings  through  the  normal  operating  procedures,  without 
exceptional  orders  by  board  members.   Political  leaders  are 
responsible  for  some  of  the  special  exceptions  granted,  but 
more  of  the  exceptions  are  motivated  by  considerations  of 
friendship.   A  fuller  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
INVU  selects  housing  recipients  is  presented  in  chapters  IV 
and  V. 
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Like  INVU,  SNAA  receives  relatively  little  partisan 
pressure  on  behalf  of  individuals.   Most  of  the  political 
overtures  received  are  directed  towards  the  executive 
■president's  office.   The  executive  president  reports  that 
political  leaders  frequently  contact  him  requesting  that 
the  institution  remedy  problems  in  water  systems.   By 
making  small  repairs  SNAA  officials  are  sometimes  able  to 
restore  service  to  families  without  water,  thus  satisfying 
the  politicians  who  intervened  on  the  families'  behalf. 

SNAA  officials  receive  some  recommendations  from 
political  leaders  sponsoring  applicants  for  low  level  jobs 
within  the  institution.   Very  few  such  recommendations  are 
sent  to  SNAA,  and  those  are  mostly  on  behalf  of  prospective 
chauffeurs  or  office  boys.   Political  leaders  also  send  a 
few  letters  to  the  institution  requesting  special  treatment 
for  specific  families  unable  to  pay  their  water  bills.   The 
head  of  SNAA's  collection  operations  says  he  takes  those 
letters  into  account  but  does  not  deviate  from  his  depart- 
ment's formal  rules.   The  rules  establish  time  limits  within 
which  payment  must  be  made  to  SNAA.   The  only  exceptions  to 
the  normal  collections  procedures  are  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  SNAA.   The  board  makes  about  one  such 
exception  per  year. 

In  summary,  housing  and  water  officials  are  often 
contacted  by  partisan  political  figures  who  seek  to 
influence  the  treatment  given  to  individual  families.   HIAS 
receives  many  such  overtures,  and  INVU  and  SNAA  also  receive 
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some.   The  number  of  political  initiatives  concerned  with 
the  treatment  of  individuals  greatly  exceeds  the  number 
dealing  with  allocations  to  communities  or  to  broad  sectors 
of  society.   Political  efforts  to  influence  the  treatment 
of  individvials  occur  frequently  but  are  usually  ineffectual. 
In  other  words,  housing  and  water  officials  are  rarely 
influenced  by  the  frequent  overtures  which  political 
leaders  make. 

Budseting  as  a  Means  of  Imposing 
Political  Control 

In  modem  governments  budget  institutions  serve  as  a 
very  important  means  by  which  elected  political  leaders 
impose  their  will  upon  administrative  agencies.   Budget 
institutions  have  not  been  so  effective  in  the  Third  World. 
Costa  Rica  is  no  exception.   Three  budgetary  institutions 
exist,  but  they  rarely  serve  as  mechanisms  for  influencing 
Che  policies  adopted  by  public  agencies.   The  national 
comptroller's  office  is  primarily  concerned  with  auditing 
matters.   Housing  and  water  officials  report  that  the 
comptroller's  office  examines  the  budget  documents  they 
submit  to  it,  and  occasionally  the  examiners  ask  questions 
about  ambiguous  matters,  or  irregularities.   The  comptroller's 
responsibility  is  to  assure  that  the  laws  are  not  violated, 
and  that  proper  accounting  procedures  are  followed.   The 
comptroller  is  rarely,  if  ever,  involved  in  determining 
substantive  questions  or  policy  matters. 

The  National  Planning  Office  (OFIPLAN)  performs  several 
useful  functions.   In  addition  to  compiling  the  national 
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budgec,  OFIPLAN  limits  the  size  of  the  total  budget,  and 
imposes  ceilings  upon  the  budgets  of  all  government  insti- 
tutions.  OFIPLAN  also  monitors  the  investment  plans  of 
government  agencies.   Several  times  a  year  housing  and  water 
officials  are  given  questionnaires  to  provide  OFIPLAN  with 
information  concerning  the  purposes,  timing,  and  funding 
of  future  public  works  investments.   OFIPLAN  officials 
sometimes  ask  housing  and  water  administrators  to  estimate 
the  size  of  their  upcoming  anntial  budget  requests.   Aside 
from  establishing  budgetary  ceilings  for  each  institution's 
total  spending,  OFIPLAN  does  not  attempt  to  influence  the 
internal  decision  making  of  the  housing  and  water  agencies — 
for  example,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  employ 
their  budget  allocations. 

The  National  Assembly  ritually  approves  the  budgets  of 
the  government  ministries.   Planning  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  transport  report  that  the 
Assembly  always  approves  their  budget  without  making  any 
important  changes.   Little  contact  occurs  between  the 
Assembly  members  and  the  budget  officials  of  the  ministries. 
Assembly  members  never  use  the  regular  budgetary  process  to 
tell  public  works  officials  to  alter  their  priorities  or 
change  their  operating  procedures. 

Costa  Rican  legislators  are  interested  primarily  in 
funding  small  projects  located  in  the  communities  they 
represent.   They  provide  funding  for  such  projects  in  a 
special  budget  including  only  3  percent  of  the  nation's 
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public  expenditures.   The  Assembly  does  not  consider  the 
regular  budgets  of  the  autonomous  institutions,  such  as 
INVU,  IMAS,  and  SNAA,  but  the  legislators  sometimes  direct 
special  grants  ("partidas  especif icas")  to  those  entities. 
Each  specific  grant  is  earmarked  for  use  on  a  specific 
project,  in  a  given  community.   The  special  grants  budget 
was  discussed  in  chapter  II. 

Budget  officials  of  INVU,  SNAA,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  and  Transport  report  that  they  have  only  a 
limited  number  of  contacts  with  representatives  of  the 
Comptroller,  the  National  Planning  Office  (OFIPLAN) ,  and 
the  budgetary  committee  of  the  Assembly.   More  frequent 
contact  is  maintained  between  the  planning  department  of 
IMAS  and  the  national  budget  institutions.   IMAS  planners 
estimate  they  have  about  fifty  contacts  per  year  with 
OFIPLAN  officials,  and  about  forty  with  the  Comptroller's 
Office.   This  unusually  high  incidence  of  conmunication 
apparently  has  occurred  because  IMAS  officials  have  actively 
sought  to  increase  the  institution's  budget  allocations. 
Seeking  to  obtain  increases,  IMAS  officials  have  contacted 
budget  officials  throughout  the  year,  sending  them  reports 
about  the  welfare  agency's  accomplishments.   Occasionally, 
IMAS  has  located  projects  in  specific  communities,  or  in 
specific  geographic  regions,  in  order  to  please  Assembly 
members  or  the  President  of  the  Republic.   One  IMAS  official 
reports  that  approximately  5  percent  of  the  institution's 
income  is  spent  on  projects  promoted  by  political  leaders. 
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In  such  instances,  the  projects'  promoters  also  provide  IMAS 
with  special  funding.   The  remaining  95  percent  of  IMAS' 
budget  is  handled  through  the  regular  budgetary  process, 
and  the  institution's  officials  are  free  to  determine  where 
those  funds  are  spent. 

Conclusion 

Inferring  from  Riggs'  theory  of  the  prismatic  society, 
one  might  expect  a  country  such  as  Costa  Rica  to  be  charac- 
terized by  infrequent,  ineffectual,  and  insignificant 
political  influence  upon  administration.   Most  of  this 
chapter's  findings  support  this  contention.   Political 
leaders  have  almost  never  attempted  to  determine  the  general 
policies  of  housing  and  water  agencies.   On  rare  occasions 
political  figures  have  made  decisions  intended  to  affect 
allocations  among  broad  sectors  of  society.   Elected 
political  leaders  have  sought  frequently,  but  usually 
without  success,  to  induce  IlIAS  and  SNAA  officials  to 
construct  projects  in  specific  communities.   The  politi- 
cians have  almost  never  tried  to  influence  INVU's  community 
selection,  however.   Most  of  the  political  leaders'  efforts 
to  influence  housing  and  water  officials'  treatment  of 
individual  families  have  been  ineffectual.   Regardless  of 
the  scope  of  the  decisions  being  made,  administrators  have 
typically  been  able  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  while 
ignoring  political  overtures. 

This  chapter's  findings  demonstrate  that  Costa  Rican 
political  leaders  have  contacted  housing  and  water  officials 
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most  frequently  concerning  the  treatment  of  individiial 
families.   In  other  words,  the  political  leaders'  efforts 
to  influence  administration  have  been  primarily  concerned 
with  case  decisions,  rather  than  with  policy  decisions, 
illustrating  a  major  Riggsian  hypothesis.   The  chapter  also 
illustrates  the  weakness  of  political  controls  and  the 
importance  of  personalism,  features  of  administration  in 
pre-industrial  society  which  may  result  from  the  lack  of 
strong  political  institutions. 

The  most  significant  influence  of  Costa  Rican  political 
leaders  upon  housing  and  water  administration  has  concerned 
the  distribution  of  benefits  to  various  sectors  of  society. 
Several  decisions  made  by  political  leaders  have  augmented 
benefits  for  the  poor  and  the  residents  of  peripheral 
regions.   Specifically,  the  creation  of  IMAS  and  the  Family 
Assistance  Program  have  had  this  effect.   Only  a  few  decisions 
of  this  kind  have  been  made,  but  they  have  been  significant 
decisions.   In  contrast,  the  politicians'  frequent  efforts 
to  obtain  favors  for  individual  families  have  usually  been 
ineffective.   The  political  leaders  have  influenced  housing 
and  water  administration,  but  they  have  done  so  sporadically, 
Rosenberg  has  noted  that  Costa  Rican  Presidents  have  only 
been  sporadically  interested  in  social  security  policy. 10 
This  pattern  may  be  characteristic  of  Costa  Rican  adminis- 
tration in  general.   It  is  a  reflection  of  the  lack  of 
institutionalization  of  control--of  the  underdevelopment 
of  political  institutions. 
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The  developing  countries'  absence  of  political  controls 
over  administrative  policy  making  can  result  in  officials 
being  out  of  touch  with  the  clienteles  they  serve.   In 
other  words,  the  interests  of  the  public  are  not  articulated 
for  them.   Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  administrators 
sometimes  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  about  the 
behavioral  predispositions  of  their  clients.   For  example, 
INVU  officials  believe  it  is  extremely  important  for  people 
living  in  flimsy  shacks  to  move  into  sounder  dwellings,  but 
the  latter  are  often  reluctant  to  do  so;  and  some  programs 
have  been  based  upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that  low 
income  families  would  make  modest  mortgage  payments  regularly. 
In  practice,  INVU  officials  have  repeatedly  discovered  that 
low  income  people  are  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  make  steady 
payments  to  the  institution,  and  so  low  income  housing 
developments  have  to  be  heavily  subsidized. 

Lacking  adequate  informational  inputs  from  political 
institutions,  SNAA  officials  have  also  been  subject  to 
behavioral  and  political  naivety.   SNAA  administrators  have 
sometimes  believed  that  their  own  convictions  about  the 
value  of  good  water  service  would  be  shared  by  the  public. 
The  officials  knew  the  cost  of  treating  intestinal  tract 
diseases  exceeded  the  cost  of  obtaining  safe  drinking  water, 
and  so  they  thought  the  public  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
the  service.   SNAA  has  encountered  deep,  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  increased  user  charges,  however.   A  linkage  may 
exist  between  health  and  water  works  investment,  but  it  is 
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not  apparent  to  the  average  Costa  Rican.   Furthermore,  many    . 
Costa  Ricans  are  accustomed  to  receiving  water  from  the 
government  free  or  for  a  nominal  charge.   During  1966 
political  leaders  restrained  SNAA's  rate  increase  policies 
after  the  institution's  officials  blundered  badly  and 
produced  extensive  public  alienation  and  unrest. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
INSTITUTIONAL  POLICIES  AS  DECISION -MAKING  GUIDES 

The  previous  chapter  demonstrated  that  Costa  Rica's 
elected  political  leaders  have  only  occasionally  and 
sporadically  influenced  the  progranmatic  activities  of 
the  housing  and  water  institutions.   In  other  words,  the 
political  leaders  have  rarely  provided  administrators  with 
policies  or  guidelines.   This  does  not  necessarily  mean, 
however,  that  no  policies  have  been  made  or  carried  out. 
The  administrators  themselves  may  have  been  capable  of 
formulating  and  executing  policies,  without  receiving  any 
policy-making  assistance  from  political  leaders.   One 
characteristic  of  policy  is  authoritativeness.   Elected 
political  leaders  possess  sufficient  authority  to  make 
policies,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  have  a  monopoly 
on  the  possession  of  such  authority.   The  fovmding  laws  of 
INVU,  IMAS,  and  SNAA  all  stated  that  the  boards  of  directors 
and  executive  officials  of  those  institutions  would  m^ake 
policy.   The  case  studies  presented  below  demonstrate  that 
the  water  and  housing  officials  have,  indeed,  made  their 
own  policies  concerning  several  important  types  of  decisions. 
Furthermore,  those  policies  have  been  implemented  to  a 
considerable  extent.   In  a  minority  of  cases  studied, 
either  no  policy  was  established,  or  established  policy  was 
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not  effectively  implemented.   Chapter  V  will  analyze  those 
few  instances  of  failure  to  make  and  implement  policy.   While 
acknowledging  such  cases,  this  chapter  will  show  that  the 
dominant  pattern  of  decision  making  has  been  effective  admin- 
istrative policy  making  and  implementation. 

Costa  Rican  officials  express  puzzlement  when  asked 
whether  specific  types  of  decisions  ought  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  criteria  or  norms,  or  in  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  functionary.   While  being 
administered  a  questionnaire  by  this  writer,  various 
housing,  water,  and  highway  officials  were  asked  to  make 
this  choice.   A  minority  of  the  officials  stated  that 
decisions  ought  to  be  made  entirely  by  applying  norms  and 
criteria.   A  more  common  response,  however,  was  that 
decisions  ought  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  both  estab- 
lished criteria  and  the  personal  judgment  of  the  functionary. 
For  example,  one  official  stated  that  criteria  were  important, 
but  the  individual  administrator's  experience  was  also  a 
valuable  asset.   Another  official  explained  that 

in  reality  the  general  policy  is  fixed,  and  this 
established  limits,  within  which  Che  functionary  uses 
his  own  judgment.  ...   In  special  circumstances  I 
have  to  consult  with  the  head  of  the  division,  the 
management,  or  the  board  of  directors.  .  .  .1 

Most  of  the  officials  believed  that  "personal  judgment" 

consisted  of  technical  knowledge  and  professional  norms.   It 

is  believed,  for  example,  that  the  assessment  of  a  poor 

family's  need  for  housing  cannot  be  carried  out  entirely  by 

applying  fixed  formulas  or  criteria.   Instead,  the  social 
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workers  must  make  some  personal  judgments  about  the  matter. 
Social  workers  are  trained  to  recognize  which  individuals 
are  most  needy  and  are  most  likely  to  support  cotnnunity 
development  efforts.   A  consensus  exists  among  the  highway 
engineers  interviewed  that  certain  technical  and  economic 
considerations  should  dictate  the  location  of  new  roads. 

In  summary,  most  of  the  officials  interviewed  stated 
that  decisions  ought  to  be  made  both  according  to  fixed 
criteria  and  according  to  the  individual  functionary's 
professional  judgment.   None  of  the  officials  said  that 
decisions  ought  to  be  made  entirely  on  the  basis  of  personal 
judgment,  without  any  consideration  of  criteria  or  norms. 
No  one  stated  that  decisions  ought  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  favoritism,  nepotism,  or  other  factors  extraneous  to  the 
ostensible  missions  of  the  officials'  institutions.   Personal 
judgment  should  be  exercised,  according  to  the  officials, 
because  the  achievement  of  organizational  goals  sometimes 
requires  flexible  decision  making,  rather  than  the  application 
of  rigid  rules.   Costa  Rican  officials  accept  the  Weberian 
idea  that  bureaucracies  should  be  instriiments  for  achieving 
goals.   Policy  is  believed  to  be  a  desirable  basis  for 
decision  making,  even  though  the  written  rules  must  sometimes 
be  supplemented  with  the  administrators'  personal  judgments. 

Decision-making  practice  may  differ  substantially  from 
the  ideals  which  administrators  profess.   The  extent  to 
which  policies  are  actually  formulated  and  implemented  should 
be  verified  by  studying  specific  decisions.   This  writer  used 
several  methods  to  determine  whether  or  not  policies  have 
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guided  decision  making.   Policy  documents  were  scrutinized 
and  officials  were  asked  how  specific  types  of  decisions 
had  been  made.   The  clarity  of  the  explanations  offered  by 
the  decision  makers  suggested  whether  or  not  policy  existed. 
When  no  policy  existed,  officials  generally  had  more  diffi- 
culty explaining  how  decisions  were  made.   Agreemenc  among 
different  individuals  about  exactly  what  procedures  and 
decision-making  criteria  were  employed  was  another  sign 
that  an  organizational  policy  existed  and  was  generally 
understood  by  officials. 

Policies  intended  to  guide  choices  among  alternatives 
are  expressed  in  sets  of  decision-making  criteria.   When 
such  formulations  are  acknowledged  and  followed  all  or 
most  of  the  time  they  constitute  effective  criteria. 
Criteria  may,  however,  be  included  in  officials'  written 
or  oral  presentations  but  never  be  implemented.   Such 
criteria  can  be  called  decorative  criteria  because  they  do 
not  influence  decision  making,  but  instead  help  to  create 
an  impression  desired  by  officials.   These  embellishments 
can  be  used  to  impress  international  lending  agencies, 
national  political  leaders,  and  others  outside  of  the 
institution  in  question.   A  phantom  criterion  is  one  not 
acknowledged  by  organization  officials  but  sometimes 
actually  used  to  make  decisions.   Decisions  can  also  be 
made,  of  course,  without  using  any  generally  applicable 
criteria. 
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The  absence  of  effective  criteria, and  the  presence  of 
decorative  or  phantom  criteria  are  not  indicators  of 
successful  policy  implementation.   The  use  of  effective 
criteria  i£  such  an  indicator,  however.   Most  of  the  types 
of  decisions  discussed  below  have  been  made  using  effective 
criteria. 

Three  types  of  decisions  are  presented  below:  decisions 
concerning  default  and  the  collection  of  fees;  decisions 
determining  which  communities  receive  public  works;  and 
decisions  determining  which  families  receive  public  housing. 
All  three  housing  and  water  institutions  (INVU,  IMAS,  and 
SNAA)  collect  fees  from  their  clients.   Thus,  all  three 
must  make  decisions  about  how  to  collect  user  charges  and 
how  to  deal  with  defaulting  households.   All  three  institu- 
tions also  construct  public  works.   Hence,  they  must  decide 
which  communities  they  will  locate  their  projects  in. 
Furthermore,  the  two  housing  institutions,  INVU  and  IMAS, 
must  both  select  which  of  a  multitude  of  applicant  families 
will  be  given  public  housing. 

Effective  Policies  Concerning  the 
Collection  of ~User  Charges 

Both  INVU  and  SNAA  have  established  clear  policies  for 
handling  the  collection  of  fees  from  their  clients.   Explicit 
procedures  exist  for  dealing  with  situations  in  which  indi- 
viduals default  on  their  payments.   INVU  and  SNAA  collection 
activities  are  generally  effective,  and  the  policies  which 
have  been  established  are  usually  carried  out.   IMAS, 
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however,  has  no  clearly  established  procedures  for  collec- 
ting fees  from  its  clients.   No  effective  procedures  exist 
for  handling  instances  in  which  residents  of  IMAS'  low  income 
housing  projects  fail  to  make  their  rent  payments.   Perhaps 
because  of  this,  its  collection  activity  appears  to  be 
ineffective.   IMAS'  handling  of  default  will  be  described 
and  interpreted  in  chapter  V. 

SNAA's  policy  concerning  the  collection  of  its  user 
charges  is  written  down  in  several  different  docianents. 
The  founding  law  of  SNAA  states  that  the  water  institution 
is  required  to  follow  the  "General  Potable  Water  Law" 
passed  in  1953.   According  to  the  "General  Potable  Water 
Law,"  all  delays  in  the  payment  of  water  charges  will 
result  in  fines  of  2  percent  of  the  extent  of  the  debts, 
charged  monthly  However,  according  to  the  law,  a  house- 
hold's water  service  cannot  be  suspended,  unless  there  are 
free,  public  fountains  within  walking  distance  of  the  affected 
household.   The  law  also  states  that  water  service  can  only 
be  suspended  with  previous  notification,  after  a  waiting 
period  of  at  least  fifteen  days  has  elapsed. ^ 

The  head  of  SNAA's  conmercial  section,  the  unit 
responsible  for  fee  collection,  says  that  the  water 
institution  follows  the  "General  Potable  Water  Law."  The 
section  chief  keeps  a  copy  of  the  law,  along  with  several 
volumes  of  "Norms  and  Proceedings."  Consisting  primarily 
of  internal  SNAA  memorandvmis  and  official  correspondence, 
the  "Norms  and  Proceedings"  volume  constitutes  a  compilation 
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of  the  various  collection  policies  which  have  evolved.   The 
records  of  the  past  decade  confirm  the  section  chief's 
assertion  that  water  charges  are  collected  according  to 
explicit  regulations  established  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  number  of  regulations  has  increased  steadily, 
stemming  from  board  decisions  resolving  novel  or  trouble- 
some situations.   The  general  rate  schedule  has  been 
modified  repeatedly,  and  directives  have  been  established 
for  handling  ambiguous  situations.   For  example,  specific 
procedures  have  been  authorized  for  dealing  with  individuals 
who  have  covertly,  and  illegally,  tapped  into  the  SNAA 
water  system.   When  a  newly  constructed  dwelling  is 
discovered  to  have  an  illegal  connection  to  the  metro- 
politan area  water  system,  SNAA  notifies  the  owner  that  he 
must  come  to  the  central'  office  and  legalize  rhe  situation. 
If  this  is  not  done  within  three  days  the  illegal  connection 
is  shut  off.   Another  explicit  policy  followed  by  the 
commercial  department  deals  with  instances  when  an  indivi- 
dxial ' s  water  bills  are  exceptionally  high  due  to  household 
plumbing  leaks.   A  predetermined  formula,  established  by 
the  board  of  directors,  allows  the  water  recipient  to  pay  a 
sum  lower  than  the  meter  indicates,  providing  that  measures 
are  taken  to  end  the  leaks. 

Exceptions  to  the  rules  are  made  only  by  decree  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  the  records  describe  few  such 
instances.   A  typical  exception  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors  involved  a  church- sponsored  home  for  the  indigent 
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aged.   The  home  had  failed  to  pay  its  water  charges  diixing 
a  long  period,  and  established  procedures  would  have 
required  SNAA.  to  disconnect  its  service.   Instead,  the 
board  of  directors  made  a  special  decision.   The  board 
forgave  the  past  debts  of  the  indigent  home,  providing 
that  the  home  agreed  to  pay  its  water  bills  in  the  future. 

The  effectiveness  of  SNAA's  water  collection  activities 
apparently  stems  from  the  institution's  willingness  to 
disconnect  the  service  of  debtors.   Free  public  fountains 
are  available  in  most  of  San  Jose,  and  hence  disconnection 
by  SNAA  does  not  violate  the  "Potable  Water  Law,"  provided 
the  client  has  been  notified  previously  of  the  situation. 
Water  service  is  generally  cut  off  about  a  week  after  a 
recipient  fails  to  pay  the  second  of  two  monthly  bills. 
This  step  is  often  unnecessary,  however.   Kach  month  SNAA 
disconnects  service  to  approximately  600  of  its  95,000 
clients.   In  other  words,  service  is  disconnected  for  about 
two-thirds  of  one  percent  of  its  clients  each  month.   Over 
99  percent  of  the  clients  pay  their  bills  soon  enough  to 
avoid  disconnection.   This  record  is  as  good  as  a  typical 
American  community.   Oxford,  Ohio,  officials  report  that 
each  month  99  percent  or  more  of  their  clients  pay  their 
obligations  promptly,  thus  avoiding  disconnection. 

In  both  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  almost 
all  disconnected  households  respond  by  quickly  paying  their 
bills  and  receiving  restored  service.   In  San  Jose  the 
disconnections  are  carried  out  by  a  special  SNAA  unit  having 
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radio  communication  with  the  central  offices  of  the  insti- 
tution.  Approximately  60  percent  of  all  disconnections  are 
reconnected  the  same  day,  after  the  users  have  appeared  at 
the  SNAA  offices  and  paid  their  outstanding  bills.   Of  the 
small  fraction  of  water  recipients  subject  to  disconnection, 
only  about  1  percent  are  not  reconnected  by  SNAA  within  a 
period  of  six  months. 

SNAA  policy  dictates  that  only  the  board  of  directors 
can  forgive  user's  debts,  or  extend  the  grace  period  beyond 
a  one  year  limit.   The  board  rarely  takes  such  actions.   The 
instance  mentioned  above,  in  which  the  old  people's  home  was 
absolved  of  a  past  debt,  was  very  unusual.   During  the  past 
dozen  years  approximately  five  such  instances  have  occurred. 
However,  the  head  of  the  commercial  section  of  SNAA  has  the 
authority  to  grant  grace  periods  up  to  one  year.   This 
procedure  is  more  common,  with  two  dozen  such  arrangements 
(arreglos)  made  every  month.   These  grace  periods  are  usually 
granted  when  users  report  that  they  confront  extraordinarily 
difficult  circumstances,  such  as  the  recent  death  or  loss  of 
employment  of  the  principal  breadwinner.   It  should  be 
emphasized  that  these  special  arrangements  do  not  consist 
of  forgiving  past  debts,  but  rather  of  creating  relatively 
short  grace  periods.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  SNAA 
bills  95,000  users  each  month,  but  only  about  twenty-four 
exceptional  grac.e  periods  are  granted  monthly. 

The  effectiveness  of  SNAA' s  collection  efforts  was 
noted  in  a  special  evaluation  carried  out  by  the  institution's 
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planning  department  in  1976.   Although  the  confidential 
in-house  study  strongly  criticized  the  activities  of  other 
SNAA  departments,  the  report  noted  that  collection  efforts 
were  proceeding  quite  well.   Specifically,  the  report  said 
that  in  1975,  93  percent  of  all  metropolitan  water  charges 
were  paid  within  a  year.   The  remaining  7  percent  of  the 
charges  were  largely  uncollectable  because  they  consisted 
of  government  accounts,  municipal  accounts,  and  accounts  in 
certain  locations  where  SNAA  cannot  legally  suspend  its 
service.   According  to  the  report,  "under  normal  conditions, 
all  of  the  (collection)  activities  are  carried  out  within 
the  established  deadlines."-^ 

In  summary,  SNAA  has  explicit  collections  policies  and 
those  policies  are  carried  out  with  considerable  effec- 
tiveness.  SNAA  administrators  have  some  flexibility  in 
granting  grace  periods  to  water  users,  but  this  flexibility 
is  limited  by  written  policies.   A  similar  situation  exists 
in  INVU.   INVU  collection  officials  can  grant  short  grace 
periods  and  modify  payment  schedules,  but  explicit,  written 
policies  limit  the  administrators'  discretion. 

Both  SNAA  and  INVU  collections  are  effective,  apparently 
because  both  institutions  routinely  apply  sanctions  against 
defaulting  clients.   SNAA  relies  upon  the  disconnection  of 
clients'  water  service  as  its  principal  sanction.   INVU,  on 
the  other  hand,  obtains  compliance  by  changing  the  status 
of  defaulting  public  housing  residents  from  mortgagees  to 
renters.   Usually  the  rental  charge  is  the  same,  or  nearly 
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the  same,  as  Che  mortgage  payments  the  families  had  previously 
been  charged.   Rental  payments,  however,  are  not  credited 
towards  the  family's  equity  in  the  dwelling.   INVU  permits 
renters  to  regain  mortgage  status  by  paying  off  their  past 
debts  to  the  institution.   Thus,  there  is  an  incentive  for 
defaulting  families  to  make  up  for  past  non-payments. 

INVU's  principal  means  of  sanctioning  renters  who 
default  is  to  threaten  them  with  eviction.   The  institution 
has  carried  out  relatively  few  evictions,  but  enough  have 
occurred  to  make  the  clientele  aware  that  the  action  could 
occur  if  they  consistently  refuse  to  pay  their  rent.   During 
the  past  ten  years  INVU  has  evicted  approximately  100  families 
for  nonpayment  of  rent.   Another  400  families  have  been 
evicted  during  the  same  period  because  they  illegally  rented 
their  dwellings  to  third  parties,  engaged  in  anti-social 
behavior,  or  otherwise  violated  INVU's  rules.   Many  of  the 
evicted  families  abandoned  the  houses  before  the  police 
arrived  to  enforce  the  eviction.   Eviction  is  a  relatively 
severe  sanction  because  the  affected  families  cannot  obtain 
comparable  shelter  on  the  private  housing  market  without 
making  much  higher  rental  payments. 

The  conditions  under  which  INVU  can  evict  a  family  or 
rescind  its  mortgagee  status  are  stated  in  a  pamphlet 
distributed  by  the  institution  to  its  clientele.   The 
pamphlet  states  that  disciplinary  measures  may  be  taken  for 
seven  possible  reasons,  including  failure  to  make  required 
monthly  payments.^  A  much  more  detailed  document  kept  in 
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the  INVU  collection  department  describes  the  procedures 
which  are  to  be  taken  when  families  default. 

The  written  procedures  grant  considerable  discretion 
to  the  functionaries  of  the  collection  department. ^  For 
example,  the  department  is  authorized  to  grant  grace  periods 
of  up  to  one  month  to  debtors  who  seek  such  periods  and  who 
have  previously  made  their  payments  satisfactorily.   Unless 
such  a  special  grace  period  is  granted,  collection  officials 
take  judicial  action  one  month  after  the  payment  is  due.   At 
that  time  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  debtors,  explaining  the 
situation.   About  80  percent  of  the  families  which  receive 
such  letters  go  to  the  collection  department  and  eliminate 
the  debt.   They  accomplish  this  by  paying  off  the  whole  sum 
at  once,  or  by  paying  one-half  of  the  debt  and  then  paying 
double  their  usual  monthly  charges  until  their  balance  is 
normal . 

The  other  20  percent  of  the  cases  are  handled  through 
similar  repayment  arrangements,  or  by  a  special  social 
worker's  investigation.   The  investigation  must  be  carried 
out  within  one  month  of  when  it  is  ordered.   The  purpose  of 
the  investigations  is  to  resolve  cases  in  which  families 
claim  that  special  circumstances  prevent  them  from  making 
the  required  payments.   The  investigations  typically  result 
in  one  of  two  possible  recommendations.   When  the  social 
worker  believes  the  family  can  make  the  payments,  but  does 
not  wish  to  make  them,  the  mortgage  is  revoked  and  the  family 
is  required  to  make  rental  payments  in  order  to  continue 
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living  in  Che  dwelling.   Such  payments  are  usually  equal  to 
the  previous  mortgage  payments,  except  in  special  instances 
when  the  rental  payment  may  be  temporarily  lowered  to 
three-quarters  of  the  mortgage  rate. 

According  to  the  written  procedures,  when  the  social 
workers  find  that  families  are  unable  to  comply  with  the 
INVU's  payment  schedule  the  collections  department  hands  the 
case  over  to  the  manager  of  INVU  for  resolution.   Legal 
complications  arise  at  this  point  because  INVU's  founding 
law  explicitly  prohibits  the  institution  from  donating 
houses  to  anyone.   In  other  words,  INVU  must  require  that 
either  rental  payments  or  mortgage  payments  be  made,  until 
a  mortgage  has  been  paid  off  and  the  family  takes  possession 
of  the  dwelling.   In  a  limited  number  of  instances  this 
legal  provision  has  been  evaded  by  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  who  have  enabled  families  to  obtain  INVU  homes  with- 
out making  payments.   The  legislators  have  accomplished  this 
by  including  special  grants  in  the  national  budget,  ear- 
marked for  paying  INVU  the  full  amount  of  the  affected 
families'  mortgages.   In  other  words,  special  legislative 
grants  have  been  used  to  buy  certain  families'  houses  from 
INVU.   Typically,  only  two  or  three  such  special  grants  are 
included  in  the  annual  national  budget,  covering  no  more 
than  four  families  per  grant.   Thus,  only  a  small  number  of 
such  exceptions  have  been  made  relative  to  the  size  of 
INVU's  total  clientele.   During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
housing  institution  has  constructed  over  15,000  houses." 
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Transferring  indigent  families  from  INVU's  jurisdiction 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  IMAS  is  another  method  used  to 
circumvent  the  legal  provisions  which  forbid  INVU  from 
donating  housing  to  anyone.   Being  a  welfare  institute  with 
a  truly  indigent  clientele.  IMS  is  not  required  by  law  to 
collect  rent  from  its  residents.   Thus,  when  INVU  social 
workers  decide  that  defaulting  families  are  too  poor  to  pay 
the  required  rent,  the  INVU  collections  department  refers 
the  matter  to  IMAS  social  workers.   The  IMAS  officials 
conduct  their  own  investigation  of  the  case  and  decide 
whether  or  not  the  family  is  sufficiently  poor  to  justify 
BIAS   assistance.   If  the  IMAS  officials  so  decide,  the 
family  continues  to  live  in  its  INVU  constructed  dwelling 
while  IMAS  makes  rental  payments  to  INVU.   This  procedure 
is  much  more  common  than  the  provision  of  legislative  grants 
earmarked  for  paying  families'  mortgages.   However,  most  of 
INVU's  clients  are  much  too  affluent  to  qualify  for  IMAS 
assistance.   If  either  the  INVU  or  IMAS  social  workers 
decide  that  a  family  is  capable  of  paying  INVU's  rent  but 
merely  chooses  not  to  do  so.  an  eviction  is  ordered. 

In  summary.  INVU's  written  rules  grant  the  institution's 
collections  officials  and  social  workers  considerable 
discretion  concerning  whether  to  apply  sanctions  against 
defaulting  families.   The  officials  are  also  granted  some 
discretion  concerning  how  quickly  to  apply  sanctions.   The 
written  instructions  establish  definite  deadlines  for 
applying  sanctions,  but  the  guidelines  also  recognize  that 
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the  collections  department  may  not  always  be  technically 
capable  of  acting  so  rapidly.   The  instructions  state  that, 
"Since  the  data  processing  facilities  do  not  offer  great 
enough  versatility  for  processing  collections,  the  collec- 
tions section  is  authorized  to  apply  payment  deadlines  which 
are  in  accordance  with  existing  facilities."' 

INVU's  written  procedures  permit  collections  officials 
so  much  discretion  that  tney  could  act  very  ineffectively 
while  staying  within  the  rules.   However,  the  collections 
efforts  nov*  produce  fairly  adequate  results,  despite  the 
fact  that  difficulties  have  occvirred  in  the  past.   Wynia 
notes  that  during  the  mid-1960s  INVU  passed  through  a  severe 
financial  crisis  brought  on  partly  by  insufficient  mortgage 
collections.   At  that  time  the  institution's  international 
creditors  forced  it  to  accelerate  collections.   As  the  table 
below  indicates,  the  percentage  of  INVU  clients  behind  in 
their  payments  dropped  from  55  percent  in  1965  to  21  percent 
in  1970.   Since  1971  the  percentage  of  clients  in  arrears 
has  fluctuated  between  22  percent  and  31  percent. 

As  Table  3  indicates,  most  recipients  of  INVU  housing 
have  paid  their  mortgage  obligations  on  time,  but  a 
substantial  minority  has  fallen  behind.   At  the  end  of  1975, 
71  percent  of  INVU's  clients  were  completely  paid  up,  and 
another  20  percent  were  behind  by  only  1  to  3  months  of 

Q 

payments.    Only  3  percent  of  the  clients  owed  back  payments 
for  4  to  6  months  and  only  6  percent  were  7  months  or  more 
behind.' 
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TABLE  3 
PERCENTAGE  OF  INVU  CLIENTS  IN  ARREARS,  1965-1975^ 


Year 

Percent 

Year 

Percent 

1965 

55 

1971 

22 

1966 

37 

1972 

27 

1967 

30 

1973 

31 

1968 

26 

1974 

24 

1969 

24 

1975 

29 

1970 

21 

^Calculated  from 

data 

in  INVU 

Memo 

ria  1975, 

Whether  or  not  IlTVU's  collections  record  should  be 
considered  adequate  or  not  is  partly  a  question  of  values. 
INVU's  delinquency  rate  is  much  higher  than  the  delinquency 
rates  of  North  American  savings  and  loan  companies . 
Consider,  for  example,  the  delinquency  experience  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  an  institution 
considered  typical  by  its  credit  officials.   Only  3  percent 
of  that  bank's  mortgagees  are  currently  behind  on  their 
payments,  whereas  typically  20  to  30  percent  of  INVU's 
clients  are  usually  in  arrears.   The  Ohio  bank  has  made 
5,000  housing  loans  during  the  past  six  years,  but  has  only 
completed  about  ten  foreclosures.   INVU,  however,  has  made 
14,000  loans  to  residents  of  housing  projects  and  has 
evicted  100  families  because  of  default. 
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The  ineffectiveness  of  INVU's  collections  policies,  in 
contrast  to  the  Ohio  bank's  experience,  can  be  accounted  for 
in  several  ways.   The  Costa  Rican  institution's  clients  have 
much  lower  incomes  than  the  United  States  clients.   Further- 
more, the  expectations  of  the  Costa  Ricans  seem  to  differ 
from  those  of  the  North  Americans.   The  Costa  Rican  public 
tends  to  evade  rules  and  regulations  more,  and  Costa  Ricans 
frequently  expect  to  be  treated  in  personal  rather  than 
impersonal  ways.   In  other  words,  the  North  American  public 
expects  that  financial  institutions  will,  and  should  enforce 
sanctions  when  people  default,  but  the  Costa  Rican  public 
expects  more  compassionate  behavior  from  officials.   These 
differences  between  Costa  Rican  and  North  American  society 
presumably  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  former  country  is 
much  less  modem  and  industrialized  than  the  latter. 

INVU  officials  maintain  that  their  present  policies  are 
justifiable  because  the  housing  institute  is  a  public  entity 
and  has  a  special  responsibility  to  serve  its  clients. 
According  to  one  INVU  official  involved  in  the  collections 
process, 

INVU  must  serve  the  people  by  helping  them  to  confront 
their  problems.  .  .  .   Even  though  some  people  cannot 
pay  we  must  help  them  to  deal  with  difficult  situations 
such  as  accidents,  unemployment,  or  deaths  in  the 
family.  ...   To  charge  without  taking  into  accovint 
the  problems  of  a  family  would  be  the  appropriate 
course  of  action  for  a  private  business  to  take.   That 
is  what  a  business  managed  by  "Poles"  (tight-fisted 
foreigners)  would  do. 10 

This  quotation  reflects  the  tendency  of  foreigners  to  play 

modern,  but  highly  unpopular,  entrepreneurial  roles  in 
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developing  societies.   As  noted  in  chapter  I,  Costa  Rica  is 
very  homogeneous  ethnically,  yet  some  "outsider"  commercial 
groups  exist.   Tlie  official's  reference  to  parsimonious 
"Poles"  suggests  that  some  Costa  Ricans  resent  the  impersonal, 
commercially  modem  behavior  of  pariah  entrepreneurs.   Accor- 
ding to  Riggs,  such  conflicts  are  typical  of  pre-industrial 
societies. 

The  stringency  of  INVU's  collection  efforts  has  varied 
from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  general,  unwritten 
directives  from  the  institution's  managers.   Collections 
officials  say  that  some  managers  have  taken  a  business  or 
economic  point  of  view  and  have  directed  that  collections 
be  carried  out  without  considering  the  circumstances  of 
client  families.   Other  managers  have  taken  a  more  "moral" 
or  "social"  attitude,  and  have  told  the  collections 
department  to  take  a  compassionate  approach. 

Policies  for  Selecting  Which  Communities 
Receive  IilAS  Housing 

Administrative  institutions  possess  limited  resources 
to  invest  in  public  works.   Often  many  communities  could 
benefit  from  new  projects,  and  therefore  choices  must  be 
made  to  determine  which  communities  will  receive  the  invest- 
ments.  Both  INVU  and  IMAS  have  constructed  housing  projects 
all  over  Costa  Rica.   The  projects  vary  greatly  in  size  with 
some  consisting  of  a  few  houses  and  others  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  dwellings.   This  writer  asked  I11AS  officials  to 
explain  how  they  choose  between  communities.   Mini-case 
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studies  and  other  information  provided  by  officials  demonstrate 
that  IMAS  has  established  selection  policies.   The  criteria 
implicit  in  those  policies  have  often  been  applied  in  practice 
by  the  administrators.   This  situation  in  IMAS  contrasts  with 
the  decision-making  procedures  of  INVU  officials.   INVU 
officials  have  not  established  explicit  policies  for  deter- 
mining where  to  locate  their  projects.   Mini-case  studies  of 
the  origins  of  five  specific  INVU  projects  suggest  that  the 
institution's  decision  making  has  been  haphazard  and 
unplanned.   Because  it  examplified  the  failure  to  make  and 
implement  policy,  the  selection  of  communities  by  INVU  offi- 
cials will  be  described  and  interpreted  in  chapter  V,  rather 
than  in  the  discussion  below. 

SNAA  constructs  different  types  of  water  works  for 
different  size  communities.   Each  type  of  SNAA  project  is 
handled  by  a  separate  program.   The  programs  are  financed 
independently  of  one  another  and  according  to  SNAA  officials 
they  do  not  usually  compete  with  each  other  for  funding. 
Each  program  relies  upon  a  different  external  source  of 
financing.   The  metropolitan  water  and  sewage  program  serves 
San  Jose,  the  country's  only  large  city.   Another  program 
has  carried  out  extensive  construction  in  five  smaller 
cities.   Little  community  selection  has  been  exercised  by 
the  officials  of  this  second  program  because  only  a  few 
smaller  cities  have  needed  these  projects.   Much  selection 
has  taken  place  in  the  rural  aqueducts  program,  however. 
Small  works  have  been  constructed  in  hundreds  of  communities, 
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but  hundreds  of  other  rural  hamlets  have  not  yet  received 
them.   The  rural  communities  have  been  selected  almost 
entirely  according  to  policies  formulated  by  SNAA  officials. 
The  manner  in  which  rural  communities  have  been  selected  is 
described  below,  following  an  explanation  of  how  IMAS 
officials  have  chosen  where  to  locate  their  low  cost  housing 
projects. 

IMAS  has  carried  out  several  different  public  housing 
programs  and  each  program  has  employed  a  distinct  set  of 
criteria  for  selecting  the  communities  where  projects  are 
located.   The  construction  of  IMAS  housing  using  funds  from 
the  Family  Assistance  Program  (Asignaciones  Familiares) 
began  in  1975  and  has  been  coordinated  by  the  planning 
department  of  IMAS.   The  Family  Assistance  Program  as  a 
whole  has  been  coordinated  by  a  central  office  located  in 
the  Presidential  residence.   The  central  office  selected 
the  Nicoya  peninsula  zone  as  the  first  area  where  IMAS  would 
construct  Family  Assistance  Program  housing.   IMAS'  planning 
department  then  selected  seventy-five  communities  in  Nicoya 
as  sites  for  small  projects.   From  evidence  obtainable,  this 
selection  was  based  upon  poor  people's  need  for  housing  in 
those  communities.   Thus,  the  number  of  needy  families  was 
the  principal  criterion  for  selecting  commxmities. 

Another  IMAS  housing  program  is  currently  being  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  the  Latin  American  Center  for 
Economic  and  Social  Development  (DESAL) ,  an  organization 
based  in  Chile.   The  DESAL  program  is  intended  to  stimulate 
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employment  and  is  being  prepared  by  the  IMAS  planning  depart- 
ment.  According  to  IMAS  officials,  the  communities  receiving 
projects  will  be  selected  according  to  the  following 
criteria: 

1.  Population 

2.  Potential  productivity  of  the  zone 

3.  Need  for  professional  training  and  possibilities  for 
carrying  it  out 

4.  Level  of  unemployment 

5.  Concentration  of  effort  (pilot  projects). 

Note  that  these  criteria  may  conflict  with  each  other  in 
practice  and  there  is  no  proposed  means  of  resolving  such 
conflicts.   The  application  of  such  diverse  criteria  will  be 
a  complex  task,  unless  some  items  turn  out  to  be  purely 
decorative. 

The  majority  of  the  houses  built  by  IMAS  have  been 
constructed  in  housing  projects  rather  than  in  isolated 
fashion.   Many  of  the  projects  have  used  the  institution's 
own  funds  rather  than  funds  from  the  Family  Assistance 
Program.   The  IMAS  board  of  directors  approves  all  those 
proposed  housing  projects,  but  the  actual  community  selections 
have  usually  been  made  by  the  institution's  top  executive 
officials.   The  manager  was  largely  responsible  for  making 
those  decisions  during  the  1971-1975  period.   According  to 
the  manager,  the  selections  were  based  upon  the  prospective 
project  recipients'  need.   IMAS  rated  proposed  projects  on  a 
four  point  priority  scale,  according  to  the  income 
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characteristics  of  the  proposed  recipients.   For  example, 
priority  1  projects  included  only  families  whose  monthly 
incomes  were  below  $60,  while  priority  4  projects  included 
some  families  with  monthly  incomes  up  to  $120.   In  practice, 
the  institution  has  rarely  provided  housing  to  families  with 
monthly  incomes  over  $70. 

The  mini-case  studies  to  be  reported  show  that  IMAS 
social  workers  collected  and  tabulated  data  concerning  the 
income  levels  of  each  family  included  in  the  five  case 
study  projects--Golf ito,  Santa  Maria  de  Dota,  Chacarita, 
Torremolinos,  and  Villa  Esperanza.   Visits  to  those  five 
projects  convinced  this  writer  that  the  residents  are 
genuinely,  and  sometimes  abjectly,  poor.   The  income 
characteristics  of  prospective  residents  have  undoubtedly 
been  used  by  IMAS  as  criteria  for  approving  proposed  projects. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  Costa  Rican  population  has  very  low  incomes,  and  IMAS  is 
able  to  house  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  needy.   Most 
Costa  Rican  communities  have  some  extremely  poor  families. 
Hence,  IMAS'  selection  of  project  locations  has  had  to 
include  additional  criteria  besides  need.   IMAS  officials 
acknowledge  employing  several  criteria  related  to  the 
minimization  of  project  costs.   The  case  studies  of  the 
five  individual  projects  reveal  that  the  officials  have  also 
employed  a  phantom  criterion--a  criterion  they  have  preferred 
not  to  acknowledge.   The  phantom  criterion  deals  with  the 
maintenance  of  public  order. 
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IMAS  officials  confront  an  enormous  amount  of  poverty 
with  limited  resources.   For  example,  the  number  of  housing 
applications  received  by  IMAS  is  many  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  dwellings  available.   Thus,  officials  attempt  to 
minimize  construction  costs  in  order  to  increase  housing 
production.   Economical  land  acquisition  is  one  of  the  means 
used  to  accomplish  this.   Land  is  expensive  in  the  San  Jose 
metropolitan  area,  and  its  acquisition  normally  constitutes 
a  major  portion  of  total  housing  costs.   IMAS  has  sought  to 
obtain  gifts  of  land  or  to  buy  land  cheaply  from  other 
government  institutions.   The  Torremolinos  housing  project, 
described  below,  was  constructed  on  land  obtained  cheaply 
from  another  government  institution.   IMAS  has  also  received 
donations  of  land,  such  as  the  land  parcels  used  for  the 
Santa  Maria  de  Dota  and  Golfito  case  studies  described 
below.   Economics  in  land  acquisition  have  definitely 
influenced  IMAS'  location  of  housing  projects. 

Minimization  of  land  acquisition  costs  appears  to  be 
the  principal  locational  criterion  used  by  IMAS  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  its  San  Jose  area  projects.   The  costs  of  projects 
outside  the  metropolitan  area  have  sometimes  been  minimized, 
however,  by.  obtaining  other  forms  of  commimity  support.   IMAS 
has  obtained  community  support  in  the  form  of  installation 
of  water  lines,  donation  of  sand  and  rock  for  foundations, 
and  the  provision  of  volunteer  labor  for  project  construction. 
Municipalities,  private  businesses,  and  upper  class  service 
clubs  have  made  various  types  of  donations  to  IMAS  housing 
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projects.   Volunteer  labor  for  project  construction  has  come 
primarily  from  the  families  slated  to  live  in  the  completed 
dwellings.   The  extent  to  which  the  prospective  recipient 
families  are  committed  to  the  project  and  the  amount  of 
organization  and  cohesion  among  them  determine  how  effectively 
IMAS  can  utilize  volunteer  labor  in  project  construction.   To 
some  extent  IMAS  has  assessed  these  community  support 
variables  prior  to  committing  itself  to  funding  projects. 
Expressions  of  commxinity  support  appear  to  have  influenced 
IMAS  officials'  decisions  to  fund  the  Golfito  and  Santa 
Maria  de  Dota  projects. 

IMAS  officials  acknowledge  that  they  make  community 
selections  using  criteria  related  to  recipient  need  and  to 
the  minimization  of  project  costs.   They  do  not  acknowledge 
that  they  have  also  regularly  employed  phantom  criteria 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  public  order.   The  five 
IMAS  projects  studied  all  involved  institutional  responses 
to  emergency  situations.   The  Villa  Esperanza  project 
originated  partly  in  response  to  a  San  Jose  area  flood 
which  left  some  poor  families  homeless.   In  the  other  four 
cases  the  emergency  involved  the  breakdown  of  public  order. 
IMAS'  decisions  to  construct  the  Chacarita  and  Torremolinos 
projects  were  responses  to  land  invasions  carried  out  by 
urban  squatters.   IMAS  does  not  appear  to  have  relied  at  all 
upon  community  support  in  making  those  decisions.   The 
origins  of  the  Golfito  and  Santa  Maria  de  Dota  projects  were 
more  complex  and  involved  the  application  of  conmunity 
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support  criteria,  along  with  the  breakdown  of  public  order. 
The  antecedents  of  the  Dota  project  included  a  conmiunity 
protest  demonstration;  while  the  Golfito  project  was  created 
partly  in  response  to  a  rent  strike  and  a  land  occupation. 

The  mini-case  studies  below  show  that  IMAS  responded  to 
emergencies  repeatedly  during  the  1971-1975  period.   Emer- 
gency considerations  influenced  various  decisions  even  though 
IMAS  officials  have  not  acknowledged  that  the  resolution  of 
civil  conflicts  was  generally  applied  as  a  decision  making 
criterion.   Officials'  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  this  criterion  apparently  stems  from  the  belief 
that  the  construction  of  IMAS  housing  to  resolve  land 
invasions  can  have  a  paradoxical  effect.  IMAS  construction 
can  ameliorate  a  crisis,  but  the  action  may  simultaneously 
provide  encouragement  to  other  potential  squatters  or  dissi- 
dents, thereby  creating  additional  disturbances.   Officials 
have  sought  to  prevent  this  effect  by  denying  that  the 
resolution  of  civil  conflicts  is  an  allocational  criterion. 
Thus,  the  administrators'  employment  of  an  unacknowledged, 
phantom  criterion  constitutes  rational  behavior,  even  though 
it  appears  superficially  to  be  an  indication  of  inadequate 
policy  formulation  and  implementation. 

In  addition  to  the  phantom  criterion  of  seeking  to 
maintain  public  order,  IMAS  officials  have  also  applied 
acknowledged  criteria  as  described  above.   Decisions  to 
implement  projects  have  stemmed  from  officials'  personal 
judgments  and  have  been  based  upon  various  criteria.   This 
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form  of  decision  making  constitutes  effective  policy  imple- 
mentation, even  though  rigid  rules  are  not  followed.   Offi- 
cials' discretion  has  determined  which  criteria  were  most 
salient  for  each  decision.   The  creation  of  an  IMAS  project 
is  a  complex  process,  as  revealed  by  the  mini-case  studies 
presented  below. 

Case  I:   Villa  Esperanza  Project  (IMAS) 

Villa  Esperanza  was  one  of  IMAS'  first  projects. 
Shortly  after  IMAS  was  founded  the  Ocloro  river  flooded  a 
section  of  San  Jose  and  left  some  poor  families  homeless. 
The  response  to  the  flood  was  directed  by  a  National  Civil 
Defense  Committee  (Direccion  Nacional  de  Defensa  Civil),  in 
cooperation  with  the  police  and  with  IMAS.   A  special  grant 
of  money  was  made  available  to  IMAS  to  provide  housing  for 
the  flood  victims.   INVU,  the  established  housing  institute, 
cooperated  with  IMAS  by  allowing  the  latter  institution  to 
provide  housing  for  the  flood  victims  within  the  confines  of 
Villa  Esperanza,  an  INVU  project  being  constructed  in  a  San 
Jose  suburb  at  the  time.   INVU  had  previously  planned  to 
develop  the  entire  Villa  Esperanza  project  itself,  selling  a 
large  portion  of  the  tract  as  lots  and  services.   Poor  people 
were  supposed  to  buy  the  developed  lots  and  then  construct 
their  own  dwellings. 

In  addition  to  the  flood  victims,  IMAS  included  other 
families  in  its  portion  of  Villa  Esperanza.   Some  of  the 
families  which  had  bought  Villa  Esperanza  lots  from  INVU  had 
proceeded  to  build  slum  dwellings  on  the  property,  instead 
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of  constructing  decent  housing.   IMAS  assisted  those  families 
by  tearing  down  the  slum  structures  and  replacing  them  with 
simple  but  adequate  houses.   Later,  IMAS'  involvement  at 
Villa  Esperanza  expanded  when  it  agreed  to  accept  jurisdiction 
of  tenants  too  poor  to  pay  their  INVU  mortgages.   In  those 
cases  IMAS  made  payments  to  INVU  on  behalf  of  the  non-paying 
families. 

Much  of  the  impetus  behind  IMAS'  involvement  at  Villa 
Esperanza  came  from  outside  the  institution.   IMAS  was  a 
newly  created  entity  and  Villa  Esperanza  was  one  of  its  first 
efforts  in  the  housing  field.   At  that  time  IMAS'  housing 
construction  deparrmenc  lacked  experience  and  had  to  rely 
heavily  upon  advice  and  assistance  from  INVU  officials. 
Lacking  both  implementation  capability  and  established 
housing  policies,  IMAS  officials  accepted  a  good  deal  of 
outside  direction  in  initiating  the  organizations'  first 
major  housing  project.   INVU's  Villa  Esperanza  project  is 
discussed  further  in  chapter  V. 

Case  II:   Santa  Maria  de  Dota 

IMAS  decided  to  fund  a  small,  sixteen  house  program  in 
Santa  Maria  de  Dota  after  that  commvinity  had  demonstrated 
interest  in  the  project  for  several  years.   Dota  is  a  small 
coffee-producing  town  located  in  a  mountain  valley  about  two 
and  a  half  hours  from  San  Jose  by  bus.   The  project  there 
resulted  from  a  series  of  efforts  by  patemalistically-minded 
community  leaders  seeking  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
the  town's  underclass.   Some  prospective  recipients  of  the 
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houses  also  promoted  the  project,  but  the  activities  of  more 
educated  and  influential  community  leaders  were  decisive  in 
persuading  IMAS  to  become  involved.   Leading  citizens  of 
Dota  originally  became  concerned  about  lower  class  housing 
conditions  in  1969  when  they  discovered  that  a  family  was 
living  in  an  abandoned  bus  by  a  river  bank.   A  citizens' 
group  bought  land  and  built  a  house  for  the  family,  carrying 
out  this  effort  entirely  with  local  donations. 

The  community's  efforts  to  obtain  the  IMAS  housing  project 
began  in  1971  when  a  local  resident  was  appointed  head  of  an 
IMAS  department.   The  IMAS  department  in  question  was  not 
responsible  for  IMAS'  housing  efforts,  but  the  former  Dota 
resident  worked  within  IMAS  to  promote  the  proposed  project 
in  his  hometown.   Indeed,  it  was  this  official  who  suggested 
to  Dota  community  leaders  that  they  seek  to  obtain  the  D'lAS 
project.   This  incident  exemplifies  the  important  role  which 
personal  connections  often  play  in  Costa  Rican  administration. 

Local  leaders  began  contacting  various  IMAS  officials 
in  1971  and  had  occasional  contacts  with  the  IMAS  head- 
quarters in  San  Jose  during  1972  and  1973.   During  this 
period  the  local  committee  promoting  the  project  was  reor- 
ganized several  times.   At  times  the  poor  people  who  were 
prospective  housing  recipients  organized  themselves  and 
conducted  raffles  in  order  to  promote  the  project.   The 
funds  from  the  raffles  were  used  to  send  representatives 
to  San  Jose  to  speak  with  IMAS  officials.   During  this  period 
community  leaders  and  prospective  recipients  removed  sand 
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from  the  local  river  for  use  in  the  project.   During  1973 
IMAS  housing  department  personnel  visited  Dota,  and  IMAS 
social  workers  conducted  socioeconomic  studies  of  the 
prospective  beneficiaries. 

The  community  became  demoralized,  however,  because  IMAS 
officials  made  many  visits  but  refused  to  make  firm  commit- 
ments to  implement  the  project.   IMAS  officials  assigned  the 
project  a  low  priority  and  did  not  include  funds  for  it  in 
the  institution's  1974  budget.   During  the  campaign  preceding 
the  1974  national  election  a  great  deal  of  political  debate 
occurred  among  Dota  residents.   The  electoral  contest  tempo- 
rarily divided  the  small  town,  and  the  divisions  hindered 
the  organizational  efforts  of  the  community  leaders  promoting 
the  housing  project.   During  the  campaign  some  local  candi- 
dates attempted  to  politicize  the  effort  to  obtain  the 
housing  project,  identifying  it  with  their  partisan  causes. 
IMAS  expressed  disapproval  of  the  politicization  and  became 
reticent  to  support  the  endeavor. 

Active  promotion  by  community  leaders  revitalized  the 
project  during  mid- 1974.   In  May  1974,  a  new  priest  was 
transferred  to  the  local  parish  and  he  promoted  the  project, 
assisted  by  local  school  teachers.   Liaison  with  IMAS  was 
maintained  through  contacts  between  the  former  Dota  resident 
who  worked  in  IMAS  and  that  individual's  sister,  a  local 
promoter  of  the  project.   The  former  Dota  resident  working 
in  IMAS  may  have  been  responsible  for  arranging  a  visit  of 
top  IMAS  officials  to  Dota  in  September  1974.   He,  the 
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assistant  manager  of  IMAS,  and  the  head  of  IMAS'  housing 
construction  department  made  a  one-day  visit  to  the  community. 
The  officials  were  greeted  by  aroused  residents  demanding  an 
immediate  commitment  to  the  project.   School  children  demon- 
strated, carrying  placards  in  favor  of  the  project.   The 
officials  responded  by  committing  IMAS  to  provide  the 
materials  and  training  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
sixteen  houses.   An  IMAS  carpentry  instructor,  bulldozers, 
and  one  demonstration  house  were  provided  to  the  community 
within  three  months,  thus  enabling  construction  of  the 
project  to  begin. 

Recalling  the  incident  later,  an  IMAS  official  referred 
to  the  school  children's  demonstration  in  September  1974  as 
a  "strike, "  an  emergency  situation.   This  interpretation 
probably  exaggerated  the  seriousness  of  the  protest.   Dota 
is  a  very  peaceful,  law-abiding  comminity,  and  the  demon- 
stration seems  to  have  been  orchestrated  by  school  teachers 
and  other  respectable  community  leaders.   The  simulated 
crisis  may  have  goaded  IMAS  officials  to  make  a  more  rapid 
financial  commitment  to  the-  project,  but  that  commitment 
cannot  be  understood  without  also  considering  the  prior 
support  which  the  community  had  provided  for  the  venture. 
The  land  on  which  the  project  was  to  be  built  had  been 
donated,  and  the  mimicipal  government  had  installed  a  water 
line  to  the  project  site  prior  to  obtaining  IMAS  financing. 
The  prospective  residents  of  the  IMAS  housing  had  already 
been  organized  and  had  demonstrated  their  involvement  by 
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hauling  sand  to  the  project  sice.   In  summary,  IMAS'  decision 
to  support  the  project  seems  primarily  to  have  been  response 
to  community  support  for  the  endeavor,  rather  than  a  reaction 
to  a  genuine  breakdown  of  public  order.   The  particularistic 
tie  which  community  leaders  had  with  the  former  Dota  resident 
working  in  U-IAS  facilitated  the  community's  liaison  with  that 
institution,  but  that  tie  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
produce  an  IMAS  commitment  to  the  project  unless  it  had  been 
accompanied  by  tangible  indications  of  community  support. 

Case  III:   Golfito 

Like  the  Santa  Maria  de  Dota  project,  IMaS'  project 
San  Andres,  located  in  the  banana  port  of  Golfito,  was  built 
as  a  result  of  promotional  activities  carried  out  by  community 
leaders.   As  in  Dota,  community  support  contributed  to 
project  success  in  Golfito.   Protest  activities  occurred  in 
both  conmunities,  but  they  constituted  a  much  more  serious 
threat  to  public  order  in  Golfito.   A  rent  strike  against  a 
slum  landlord  and  the  occupation  of  privately  owned  land 
created  crises  which  were  partially  resolved  through  the 
construction  of  IMAS  housing. 

The  complex  series  of  events  leading  to  the  creation  of 
the  IMAS  housing  project  San  Andres  began  in  1971  when  a  North 
American  priest  working  in  Golfito  became  concerned  about  the 
dangerous  and  sub-human  conditions  existing  in  a  residential 
hotel.   Occupied  primarily  by  prostitutes  and  their  children, 
the  hotel  had  rotten  floors,  inadequate  water  supply,  and 
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collapsed  walls.   Twenty-five  to  thirty-five  families  shared 
three  usable  public  toilets  and  five  wash  basins.   In  addition 
to  enduring  rot  and  crowding,  the  residents  of  the  hotel  knew 
that  the  cliff  face  behind  the  hotel  was  gradually  weakening 
and  could  collapse  at  any  time,  demolishing  the  structure. 
The  building  had  been  declared  uninhabitable  years  before, 
but  its  absentee  landlord  continued  to  charge  rent  to  the 
residents.   In  response  to  this  squalid  situation,  the  priest 
helped  to  organize  a  rent  strike  against  the  landlord. 
Refusing  to  make  repairs,  the  landlord  cut  off  the  hotel's 
water  and  electricity  and  attempted  to  evict  the  residents. 
Seeking  support  for  the  protesting  women,  the  priest  contacted 
municipal  officials  and  conferred  with  lawyers  from  Il'IAS. 
The  mvmicipality  requested  that  IMAS  resolve  the  dilemma  by 
providing  a  housing  project  for  the  hotel  residents.   The 
captain  of  the  port  of  Golfito  and  the  head  of  the  local 
delegation  of  the  national  police  also  contacted  national 
officials  seeking  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

The  tension  created  by  the  hotel  owner's  response  to  the 
rent  strike  intensified  in  June  1972  when  another  crisis 
occurred  in  Golfito.   At  that  time  a  group  of  squatters 
invaded  various  United  Fruit  Company  lands  in  the  community, 
including  a  valuable  parcel  of  land  located  in  front  of  the 
yacht  club.   In  response  to  legal  initiatives  taken  by  the 
fruit  company,  the  national  police  destroyed  the  squatter 
slums  and  imprisoned  the  squatters.   The  use  of  tear  gas  and 
the  imprisonment  of  the  squatters  angered  many  Golfito 
residents  and  intensified  the  crisis.   Several  National 
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Assembly  Members  sought  the  release  of  the  squatters;  the 
manager  of  IMAS  moderated  between  the  squatters  and  the 
fruit  company. 

After  the  land  invasion  occurred  IMAS  funded  the  barrio 
San  Andres  project.   Consisting  of  twenty-four  houses  built 
by  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  deteriorating  hotel,  the 
project  was  built  on  a  piece  of  land  reclaimed  from  the 
harbor,  using  fill  materials  donated  by  the  municipality. 
IMAS  sent  prefabricated  houses  to  Golfito,  along  with  six 
construction  workers,  one  of  whom  was  a  carpentry  instructor. 
The  women  who  would  later  live  in  the  project  did  much  of 
the  construction  work  themselves.   While  they  were  working 
IMAS  sent  them  donations  of  food  and  used  clothing.   Construc- 
tion began  in  October  1972  and  was  completed  six  months 
later.   Nine  months  after  tne  women  and  children  had  left 
the  hotel  and  moved  into  the  San  Andres  project  the  cliff 
face  behind  the  old  hotel  collapsed  and  destroyed  the 
structure,  killing  three  of  the  six  persons  who  were  in  the 
building  at  the  time. 

The  San  Andres  project  was  successfully  completed  because 
the  group  of  women  who  built  and  occupied  the  houses  was  very 
cohesive  and  well -organized.   These  hard  women  quarrelled 
with  each  other  a  great  deal,  but  in  times  of  crisis  they 
were  capable  of  unified  action.   An  older  woman  acted  as 
"godmother,  doctor,  lawyer,  and  match-maker"  for  the  group, 
and  her  leadership  played  an  important  role  in  the  struggle 
to  obtain  adequate  housing.   The  women's  cohesion  made  it 
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possible  for  them  to  successfully  carry  out  the  rent  strike 
and  the  construction  of  the  housing  project.  .The  local 
priest,  municipal  officials,  and  other  community  leaders  also 
provided  crucial  support  for  the  project  by  contacting  IMAS 
concerning  the  women's  plight.   Furthermore,  good  relations 
existed  between  Golfito  community  leaders  and  IMAS  officials 
at  the  time  when  the  San  Andres  project  was  built. 

In  Golfito,  as  in  all  the  other  IMAS  projects  examined 
by  this  writer,  IMAS  officials  conducted  studies  of  the 
economic  condition  of  each  prospective  project  resident.   If 
the  prospective  residents  had  not  been  so  poor,  IMAS  would 
not  have  approved  the  project.   IMAS  sought  to  minimize  its 
costs  by  utilizing  municipally  donated  materials  and  reci- 
pients '  construction  labor. 

Case  IV:   Chacarita  Project 

A  large  IMAS  project  consisting  of  several  hundred  homes 
was  constructed  at  Chacarita,  at  the  edge  of  the  Pacific  port 
city  of  Puntarenas.   The  municipality  of  Puntarenas  donated 
the  land,  land  fill,  and  an  access  road,  while  other  govern- 
ment institutions  provided  electricity  (ICE) ,  water  (SNAA) , 
and  construction  labor  (the  police).   Without  this  community 
support  and  assistance  from  national  institutions  the 
project  would  probably  not  have  been  carried  out.   The 
residents  of  the  project  came  from  a  nearby  squatter  settle- 
ment, and  each  family's  income  characteristics  was  investi- 
gated by  IMAS  social  workers.   Municipal  support  and  genuine 
poverty  of  the  prospective  project  residents  may  have 
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contributed  to  IMAS '  decision  to  construct  the  Chacarita 
project,  but  the  conmitment  seems  to  have  been  primarily  a 
response  to  a  crisis.   IMAS'  actions  appear  to  have  been 
part  of  a  coordinated  effort  by  various  government  institu- 
tions to  resolve  an  explosive  and  politically  sensitive  con- 
flict between  the  municipality  of  Puntarenas  and  a  squatter 
community. 

The  squatter  community  came  into  existence  in  February 
1970,  immediately  following  a  Presidential  election  won  by 
PLN  candidate  Jose  Figueres.   Participants  in  the  1970 
invasion  deny  outsiders'  observations  that  the  invasion 
occurred  because  the  squatters  believed  the  newly  elected 
President  would  support  their  cause.   After  initial  disarray, 
the  squatters  became  organized  under  Communist  direction. 
Several  months  after  Che  invasion,  a  group  of  squatters 
formed  their  own  community  committee  and  ended  Communist 
domination  of  the  movement. 

The  municipality  of  Puntarenas  sought  to  remove  the 
squatters  from  the  municipally  owned  land.   The  police  force 
in  Costa  Rica  is  national,  so  the  mvinicipality  had  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  capital,  rather  than  acting  against  the 
squatters  itself.   The  municipality  took  legal  action  to 
have  the  squatters  evicted  from  the  minicipal  lands,  but  the 
national  police  never  carried  out  the  eviction.   The  national 
government  was  unwilling  to  take  the  unpopular  step  of 
using  force  to  remove  hundreds  of  poor  people  from  the  land. 
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Instead,  various  efforts  were  made  to  resolve  the  conflict 
peacefvilly. 

l-feinicipal  officials  claim  that  their  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate the  squatter  settlement  were  entirely  motivated  by 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  squatters.   The  municipal 
officials  attest  correctly  that  the  squatters  were  living 
in  deplorable  conditions.   The  land  invasion  created  a  slum 
which  lacked  water,  light,  and  sewage  facilities.   The 
municipality's  fervent  efforts  to  dislodge  the  squatter 
community  seem,  however,  to  be  largely  attributable  to 
another,  less  charitable  motive.   It  has  been  charged  that 
the  municipally  owned  lands  which  the  squatters  occupied  were 
potentially  very  valuable,  and  the  settlement  interfered  with 
plans  of  municipal  politicians  to  develop  the  land  for 
personal  profit.   Specifically,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  municipal  politician  possessed  a  lease  on  the  invaded 
property.   He  had  planned  to  build  a  tourist  development  on 
the  land,  while  continuing  to  lease  it  from  the  municipality 
for  a  nominal  fee.   The  squatters  alleged  that  the  munici- 
pality supported  this  self-serving  scheme,  and  several  IMAS 
officials  accept  those  charges  as  being  valid.   These  plans 
of  the  local  politicians  were  foiled  by  opposition  from  IMAS 
and  from  an  investigating  committee  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Although  they  have  not  been  proven  by  the  courts,  the 
charges  of  questionable  activities  by  Puntarenas  politicians 
are  sufficiently  detailed  and  widely  accepted  to  be  considered 
creditable. 
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Rather  than  being  a  response  to  municipal  initiatives, 
IMAS'  decision  to  construct  the  Chacarita  project  was  made 
in  response  to  the  overtures  of  other  government  entities 
and  of  some  of  the  squatters.   INVU  became  involved  at 
Chacarita  before  IMAS  did,  and  the  latter  institution  acted 
to  alleviate  difficulties  which  the  former  experienced. 
After  the  land  invasion  INVU  responded  to  municipal  requests 
for  the  construction  of  a  low  cost  housing  project  by  begin- 
ning a  project  at  a  site  called  "Fray  Casiano."   INVU 
officials  discovered,  however,  that  the  cost  of  the  housing 
exceeded  the  financial  resources  of  the  prospective  reci- 
pients.  Both  INVU's  policies  and  its  basic  financing  force 
it  to  recuperate  its  investments  by  collecting  mortgage 
payments,  but  the  prospective  residents  of  Fray  Casiano 
project  were  unwilling  and  unable  to  make  the  payments 
their  houses  would  require.   Thus,  some  of  the  squatters 
who  were  supposed  to  move  into  the  INVU  project  refused  to 
do  so.   IMAS  completed  the  abortive  INVU  project,  and  thus 
became  involved  in  the  Puntarenas  conflict. 

In  addition  to  making  it  possible  for  INVU  to  remove 
itself  from  a  difficult  situation,  IMAS'  involvement  at 
Chacarita  helped  the  national  police  to  handle  the  legal 
crisis  in  Puntarenas.   The  police,  and  the  national  political 
leaders  who  commanded  them,  were  in  a  dilemma.   The  munici- 
pality was  legally  entitled  to  evict  the  squatters  from  its 
property,  but  that  would  have  been  an  unpopular  measure, 
requiring  the  use  of  force  and  involving  the  possibility  of 
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violence.   By  building  a  housing  project  for  the  squatters 
IMAS  made  it  easier  for  the  police  first  to  delay  the  eviction 
and  then  to  remove  the  squatters  without  encountering  physical 
resistance.   The  police  helped  IMAS  build  the  first  fifty 
houses  constructed  at  Chacarita. 

At  the  initiative  of  the  squatters'  organization, 
several  national  political  figures  became  interested  in  the 
squatter-municipality  conflict.   President  Figueres  talked 
with  the  squatters'  committee  and  tried  to  resolve  the 
matter.   A  group  of  National  Assembly  members  went  to  Punta- 
renas  to  study  the  situation,  and  similar  trips  were  made 
by  Figueres'  wife  and  by  the  Vice-President.   In  1971  the 
squatters'  committee  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic  resolving  the  conflict.   According 
to  the  agreement,  the  squatters  would  move  from  the  municipal 
land  they  occupied  to  IMAS  houses  located  on  another,  less 
valuable,  parcel  of  land.   The  squatters  would  not  be 
compelled  to  move  until  the  IMAS  houses  had  been  completed, 
however . 

In  summary,  II'IAS '  decision  to  construct  housing  at 
Chacarita  was  primarily  a  response  to  a  crisis  situation 
involving  the  breakdown  of  public  order.   Promises  of 
municipal  support  for  the  project  and  written  proof  of  the 
poverty  of  the  recipient  families  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
requisites for  the  project's  implementation,  within  the 
context  of  the  crisis.   It  was  the  legal  conflict,  however, 
which  stimulated  IMAS  to  make  a  timely  resource  commitment 
at  Puntarenas. 
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Case  V:   To rremo linos 

The  initiation  of  a  housing  project  sometimes  involves 
several  decisions  concerning  organizational  commitments, 
rather  than  a  single  decision.   The  several  hundred  house 
project  which  IMAS  constructed  at  Torremolinos,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area,  resulted 
from  two  key  decisions.   The  first  one  committed  the  insti- 
tution to  buy  a  large  tract  of  land  in  1972  as  a  reserve 
for  the  future  construction  of  low  income  housing.   There  is 
a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  that  section  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  IMAS  officials  say  that  this  fact  influenced 
their  decision  to  buy  the  land.   Thus,  the  existence  of 
need  within  the  community  was  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient 
condition  for  acquiring  the  land.   However,  many  parts  of 
Costa  Rica  have  large  numbers  of  poor  people;  and  the 
criterion  of  community  need  may  have  been  less  important  in 
this  case  than  the  criterion  of  minimizing  project  costs. 
The  Torremolinos  land  was  purchased  because  it  was  made 
available  to  IMAS  very  cheaply.   The  previous  owner  of  the 
land  had  lost  it  to  the  National  Social  Security  Fund  because 
he  had  failed  to  pay  off  a  loan  obligation  to  that  insti- 
tution.  The  Social  Security  Fund  offered  to  sell  the  land 
to  IMAS  for  approximately  one-third  of  its  real  market  value, 
and  IMAS  accepted  the  offer.   The  land  purchase  initiated 
IMAS'  involvement  at  Torremolinos,  and  that  involvement 
intensified  in  1973  when  the  institution  committed  itself  to 
use  the  site  to  house  the  residents  of  a  squatter  community 
located  in  Pavas,  another  part  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
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IMAS  relocated  the  Pavas  squatters  at  Torremolinos  in 
response  to  a  crisis  situation.   In  this  case,  as  at  Golfito 
and  Chacarita,  the  welfare  institution  reacted  quickly  to 
conflicts  between  land  owners  and  squatters,  thus  helping 
national  political  leaders  to  resolve  difficult  dilenmas. 
The  Pavas  episode  began  at  the  end  of  the  1973  coffee  harvest 
when  a  well -organized  group  of  poor  people  invaded  a  parcel 
of  vacant  land  located  near  the  suburban  town  of  Pavas.   The 
land  was  owned  by  a  coffee  exporter  belonging  to  Costa  Rica's 
social  and  political  elite.   The  land  owner  was  affiliated 
with  the  National  Liberation  Party  (PLN)  and  had  occupied  a 
ministerial  post  in  a  previous  government.   The  land  occupied 
by  the  squatters  was  a  valuable  property  apparently  being 
reserved  for  future  real  estate  development.   After  the 
invasion,  the  land  owner  ordered  the  squatters  to  leave  and 
took  legal  action  against  them.   In  response,  the  squatters 
formed  a  defense  conmittee  and  prepared  to  resist  government 
efforts  to  dislodge  them.   The  police  threatened  the 
squatters  repeatedly,  and  the  group  expected  their  community 
to  be  violently  attacked  by  official  forces.   For  several 
months  the  police  harassed  the  squatters  but  did  not  take  the 
unpopular  step  of  forcibly  destroying  the  commtinity. 

The  squatters  sought  help  from  prominent  individuals. 
Squatter  delegations  visited  the  municipality  of  San  Jose 
and  requested  water  be  provided  to  their  commiinity  and  their 
right  to  the  invaded  land  recognized.   The  municipality 
refused  to  intervene  in  the  matter,  and  so  did  the  First  Lady 
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of  the  Republic  when  she  was  approached  by  the  group.   IMAS 
officials  became  involved  in  the  conflict  when  the  squatters' 
committee  sought  support  from  that  institution  for  their 
struggle  against  the  landlord.   The  manager  of  IMAS  negotiated 
an  agreement  between  the  squatters  and  the  land  owner,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  squatters  were  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  invaded  land  for  thirty  days,  without  harassment.   IMAS 
promised  to  move  the  squatters  to  housing  at  Torremolinos 
at  the  end  of  the  thirty  days,  and  the  squatters'  committee 
agreed  to  accept  the  move. 

The  relocation  to  Torremolinos  actually  occurred  ninety 
days  after  the  agreement  was  reached.   The  relocated  families 
initially  lived  in  tents  on  the  site  and  then  spent  two 
years  living  in  crude  shacks  constructed  by  IMAS  for  their 
"temporary"  use.   Finally,  in  1975  the  families  moved  from 
the  shacks  into  simple  but  adequate  housing  they  had  helped 
IMAS  to  build.   Note  that  IMAS  responded  quickly  to  the 
crisis  situation  in  1973,  but  its  commitment  to  resolve  the 
housing  problems  of  the  prospective  recipients  weakened  after 
the  initial  emergency  had  subsided. 

Policies  for  Selecting  Which  Communities 
Receive  Rural  Aqueducts 

Explicit  policies  exist  for  determining  which  rural 
Costa  Rican  communities  receive  aqueducts.   Both  decision- 
making procedures  and  allocational  criteria  have  been 
established  by  SNAA  officials.   The  procedures  have  nearly 
always  been  followed  since  they  were  instituted  in  1975. 
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The  sef  of  allocational  criteria  has  also  been  followed,  albeit 
somewhat  flexibly.   Standard  decision-making  practices  have 
enabled  SNAA  officials  Co  plan  hundreds  of  rural  aqueducts 
in  an  orderly,  predictable  fashion. 

Current  practices  were  developed  when  the  scope  of  the 
rural  aqueducts  program  was  enlarged.   Between  1962  and  1974 
the  program  invested  an  average  of  approximately  $35,000  in 
rural  aqueducts  every  year.   Since  1975  the  program  has 
received  funding  from  the  Family  Assistance  Program  (Asigna- 
ciones  Familiares)  enabling  it  to  expand  the  construction  of 
rural  aqueducts  by  seventeen  fold.   During  the  1975-1978 
period  an  average  of  approximately  $6,000,000  was  invested 
in  rural  aqueducts  per  year.   The  program's  expansion  coin- 
cided with  personnel  changes  in  SNAA's  planning  department 
and  rural  aqueducts  department.   New  department  heads 
appointed  during  this  period  instigated  changes  in  the 
criteria  and  procedures  used  to  select  which  communities 
would  receive  projects. 

A  change  in  rural  aqueducts  financing  resulted  from  the 
use  of  Family  Assistance  Program  resources.   Prior  to  1975 
most  of  the  rural  aqueducts  constructed  by  SNAA  were  financed 
by  means  of  loans  from  international  agencies.   Those  loans 
had  to  be  repaid,  and  so  SNAA  was  forced  to  recuperate  its 
investments  in  rural  works.   SNAA  attempted  to  do  this  by 
collecting  user  charges.   Unfortunately,  the  institution's 
rural  clients  were  often  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  pay  the 
charges.   SNAA  officials  sought  to  avoid  this  result  by 
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locating  rural  projects  in  communities  which  actively 
supported  them.   Thus,  the  amount  of  interest  expressed  by 
local  communities  was  used  as  a  criterion  for  deciding  where 
rural  aqueducts  would  be  built.   Specifically,  officials 
considered  visits  to  SNAA's  headquarters  and  letters  from 
local  people  as  indications  of  community  interest. 

After  SNAA  began  to  receive  funds  from  the  Family 
Assistance  Program  in  1975  it  no  longer  needed  to  recuperate 
its  rural  aqueducts  investments.   Unlike  the  previous  foreign 
loan  financing,  funding  from  the  Family  Assistance  Program 
did  not  have  to  be  repaid,  and  so  SNAA  no  longer  had  to 
collect  fees  from  its  rural  clientele.   Therefore,  since 
1975  community  interest  has  not  been  used  very  much  as  a 
criterion. 

Officials  have  also  maintained  that  they  selected  rural 
communities  on  the  basis  of  how  economically  productive 
various  zones  of  the  country  were,  but  this  criterion 
appears  to  have  been  purely  decorative.   Placing  rural 
aqueducts  in  the  potentially  most  productive  communities  was 
a  strategy  advocated  at  the  time  by  international  specialists 
in  water  economics,  but  Costa  Rican  officials  never  carried 
out  any  serious  studies  of  how  potentially  productive 
different  zones  were. 

Since  1975,  communities  have  usually  been  selected  in 
accordance  with  criteria  related  to  lowering  the  costs  of 
service  provision,  or  easing  project  implementation.   The 
per  capita  cost  of  providing  water  service  is  related  to 
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conimunicy  size.   Thus,  the  smaller  the  commvinity,  the  higher 
per  capita  service  costs  tend  to  be.   As  a  result,  community 
size  is  currently  the  single  most  important  criterion  affecting 
SNAA's  priorities.   In  accordance  with  an  administrative 
policy,  rural  aqueducts  are  constructed  in  conmunities  with 
at  least  thirty  houses,  but  with  less  than  two  thousand 
inhabitants.   Within  this  group  of  communities,  the  larger 
towns  are  generally  served  first.   SNAA  officials  recognize, 
however,  that  exceptional  cases  occur  in  which  large  communi- 
ties are  relatively  uneconomical  to  serve,  or  smaller 
communities  can  be  served  at  especially  low  cost.   In  order 
to  take  such  exceptions  into  account  the  officials  estimate 
the  per  capita  cost  of  serving  each  community. 

SNAA  officials  also  seek  to  minimize  implementation 
problems  by  basing  their  allocational  decisions  partially  upon 
criteria  related  to  how  readily  projects  can  be  built.   The 
officials  consider  the  relative  ease  with  which  proposed 
systems  can  be  constructed,  and  they  note  whether  or  not 
plans  have  already  been  drawn  up  for  projects.   The  geograph- 
ical location  of  the  communities  is  also  considered  because 
implementation  is  more  difficult  in  remote  towns  than  in 
places  readily  accessible  to  the  national  capital.   More 
accessible  conmunities  are  usually  granted  higher  priority 
than  remote  communities.   Priority  is  also  granted  to  proposed 
projects  which  utilize  a  single  water  source  to  serve  several 
towns. 
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During  the  1975-1977  period  the  locus  of  rural  community 
selection  was  institutionalized  by  SNAA  officials.   Prior  to 
1975  the  director  or  rural  aqueducts  played  a  predominant 
role  in  the  selection  of  conmunities,  while  other  officials 
influenced  the  process  in  a  sporadic,  unsystematized  manner. 
In  order  to  regularize  procedures  and  to  facilitate  the 
expansion  of  the  rural  water  works  program,  officials  have 
worked  out  an  arrangement  whereby  the  relative  priority  of 
proposed  projects  is  determined  in  two  stages.   First, 
preliminary  lists  are  elaborated  by  several  functionaries  in 
SNAA's  planning  department.   These  lists  are  composed  by 
using  census  data  to  rank  rural  communities  according  to 
their  population  sizes.   These  preliminary  lists  are  submitted 
to  a  technical  consulting  group  consisting  of  representatives 
of  several  SNAA  departments  involved  in  implementing  rural 
aqueducts.   The  consulting  group  reformulates  the  lists, 
considering  the  merits  of  each  listed  community.   The  group 
considers  the  per  capita  cost  of  each  project  and  assesses 
how  readily  project  implementation  can  be  carried  out.   The 
lists  reformulated  by  the  technical  consulting  group  are  then 
ratified  by  SNAA's  board  of  directors. 

The  consulting  group's  decisions  are  made  collectively, 
different  group  menbers  representing  various  aspects  of 
project  implementation.   The  group  exercises  judgment  and 
flexibility  when  assessing  the  importance  of  conflicting 
criteria. 

Approximately  95  percent  of  all  of  SNAA's  rural  aque- 
ducts projects  are  selected  by  the  technical  consulting  group. 
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using  the  preliminary  lists  formulated  by  the  planning 
department.   Officials  say  that  this  process  is  "scientific," 
and  "technical"  in  nature.   The  remaining  5  percent  of  the 
rural  projects  are  selected  by  SNAA's  executive  president. 
The  executive  president  receives  an  average  of  one  note  per 
month  from  the  President  of  the  Republic,  suggesting  that  SNAA 
consider  constructing  a  small  project  in  a  particular 
community.   When  these  recommendations  meet  SNAA's  technical 
prerequisites  (sufficient  concentration  of  houses;  adequate 
sources  of  water  supply)  the  institution  usually  carries  out 
the  projects.   Other  special  projects  are  given  impetus  when 
the  executive  president  of  SNAA  encounters  water  problems 
during  inspection  trips  around  the  country,  or  when  health 
emergencies  occur.   According  to  the  executive  president, 
about  5  percent  of  the  rural  aqueducts  budget  is,  and  should 
be,  "used  to  put  out  fires." 

The  selection  of  communities  to  receive  rural  aqueducts 
is  carried  out  according  to  established  criteria,  using 
institutionalized  procedures.   Effective  policy  making  and 
implementation  occur  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  decorative 
and  symbolic  practices  also  occur.   In  addition  to  stating 
the  criteria  which  SNAA  officials  actually  use  to  make 
community  selections,  agency  documents  also  present  some 
criteria  which  are  not  followed.   For  example,  SNAA's  plans 
state  that  the  selection  process  is  supposed  to  take  into 
account  "national  development  policy,"  but  national  policy 
is  not  defined  sufficiently  to  guide  the  choices  made  by 
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the  technical  consulting  group. 12  Thus,  "following  national 
development  policy"  is  a  decorative  criterion  serving 
primarily  to  foster  the  impression  that  SNAA  is  collaborating 
with  Costa  Rica's  National  Planning  Office  (OFIPLAN) . 

SNAA  officials  say  they  attempt  to  balance  their  invest- 
ments geographically,  deliberately  favoring  peripheral  zones 
of  the  country.   This  criterion  clashes  with  other  criteria 
related  to  reducing  costs  and  facilitating  implementation. 
Rather  than  being  an  actual  guide  for  decision  making,  this 
criterion  seems  to  be  purely  decorative.   All  rural  projects 
are  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  SNAA,  but  this 
process  is  largely  symbolic.   The  board  ratifies,  but  rarely 
alters,  the  lists  presented  to  it  by  the  technical  consulting 
group. 

In  addition  to  being  approved  by  SNAA's  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  project  lists  are  also  supposed  to  be  approved  by 
a  larger  inter- institutional  body  called  the  "strategic 
council."  According  to  written  docimients,  the  strategic 
council  consists  of  SNAA's  board  members  and  executive 
officials,  plus  representatives  of  the  central  government 
and  the  Family  Assistance  Program.   In  practice,  the  strategic 
council  has  either  never  met  at  all  or  else  has  met  so 
infrequently  that  it  has  had  no  influence  upon  allocations. 

Policies  for  Selecting  Residents  of  INVU  Housing 
Costa  Rica's  two  public  housing  institutions,  INTHJ  and 
IMAS,  must  each  select  the  residents  of  dwellings.   Both 
institutions  receive  more  requests  for  housing  than  they  can 
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fulfill.   The  National  Water  and  Sewage  Service  (SNAA) ,  on 
the  other  hand,  routinely  provides  service  to  all  residents 
of  the  geographical  areas  which  it  serves,  and  hence  does  not 
need  to  select  which  households  will  be  included  in  its 
clientele. 

INVU  has  established  and  generally  followed  explicit 
written  policies  for  selecting  housing  residents.   Those  who 
seek  INVU  housing  must  submit  applications.   No  one  is  given 
an  INVU  dwelling  and  mortgage  unless  the  household  meets 
three  prerequisites.   First,  the  group  which  will  live  in 
the  house  must  be  a  family  unit.   The  individuals  must  be 
legally  related  to  one  another.   Furthermore,  no  member  of 
the  family  may  own  other  real  estate.   INVU  officials  always 
verify  this  by  scanning  the  country's  land  title  records. 
Finally,  the  family  must  present  evidence  that  they  will 
have  enough  resources  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  they  seek. 
This  fact  is  established  by  paying  a  down  payment  and 
presenting  evidence  that  the  family's  income  is  sufficiently 
stable  to  meet  mortgage  payments. 

The  number  of  applicant  families  meeting  these  three 
prerequisites  usually  exceeds  the  number  of  houses  INVU  has 
available.   Thus,  additional  criteria  are  applied  in  order 
to  create  a  priority  list  of  applicants.   During  the  past 
twenty  years  a  variety  of  different  systems  have  been 
employed  to  establish  this  list.   During  the  1950s  priority 
was  determined  on  the  basis  of  socioeconomic   studies 
conducted  by  INVU  social  workers.   During  1961  and  1962  the 
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order  was  determined  by  an  INVU  lottery.   From  1963  until 
1975  priority  was  determined  by  how  long  a  family  had  waited 
after  making  its  down  payment.   Since  1976  the  order  of 
priority  has  been  determined  using  a  point  system. 

In  contrast  to  the  socioeconomic  studies  of  the  1950s 
which  required  written  statements  of  the  procediores,  the 
current  point  system  is  so  simple  that  INVU  officials  have 
not  written  it  down.   According  to  the  system  a  family  is 
assigned  one  point  for  each  down  payment  equal  to  $120.   One 
point  is  also  assigned  for  each  full  year  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  family  filed  its  application. 

The  vast  majority  of  INVU  housing  has  been  allocated 
according  to  the  various  priority  systems  listed  above. 
However,  a  small  proportion  has  been  allocated  on  an  excep- 
tional basis,  contrary  to  the  priority  lists.   The  personnel 
of  the  credit  department  do  not  have  the  authority  to  make 
exceptions,  but  the  institution's  board  members  and  manager 
exercise  such  authority.   Those  top  officials  regularly 
intervene  on  behalf  of  families  meeting  the  institution's 
basic  prerequisites  but  lacking  enough  points  to  receive  a 
house.   As  a  result  of  intervention  by  top  INVU  officials, 
some  families  are  assigned  houses  out  of  turn. 

Making  exceptions  to  the  priority  lists  is  a  prorogative 
of  only  the  highest  ranking  INVU  officials.   These  officials 
usually  make  the  exceptions  for  personal  friends,  or  to  help 
families  referred  to  them  by  friends.   Sometimes  this 
procedure  is  used  to  accommodate  requests  made  by  high 
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status  public  figures  on  behalf  of  specific  families.   Further 
discussion  of  this  particularistic  behavior  is  reserved  for 
chapter  V. 

For  at  least  five  years,  and  possibly  as  long  as  ten, 
the  exceptions  have  been  made  by  top  INVU  officials  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  qiwta  system,  adopted  to  routinize  and 
expedite  the  practice.   The  quotas  also  restrain  officials 
from  making  excessive  use  of  exceptions.   Prior  to  adoption 
of  the  quota  system,  difficulties  sometimes  occurred.   For 
example,  board  members  occasionally  made  exceptions  on  behalf 
of  applicants,  but  the  favored  families  did  not  receive  the 
housing  because  the  project  remained  unfinished,  or  because 
all  of  the  houses  had  already  been  assigned. 

According  to  the  quota  system,  only  10  percent  of  the 
houses  in  each  new  INVU  project  can  be  allocated  on  an  excep- 
tional basis.   This  10  percent  is  divided  up  evenly  among 
the  eight  board  members  and  the  manager,  each  official  getting 
the  right  to  make  exceptions  concerning  a  specific  nxanber  of 
houses.   The  quota  is  usually  not  completely  used,  however. 
Some  board  members  do  not  make  any  exceptions  at  all,  and  so 
their  portions  of  the  quota  go  unused.   Housing  in  some  INVU 
projects  outside  of  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area  is  not 
desired  as  much  as  housing  in  centrally  located  projects,  and 
so  board  members  sometimes  do  not  receive  any  personal  requests 
for  housing  in  outlying  areas.  The  result  is  that  somewhat 
less  than  10  percent  of  all  INVU  housing  is  allocated  excep- 
tionally.  The  remainder  is  distributed  in  accordance  with 
priority  lists  based  upon  the  point  system. 
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A  sample  survey  of  residents  of  INVU  constructed  housing 
confirmed  INVU  officials'  contention  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  houses  have  been  allocated  according  to  established 
criteria.   The  methodology  employed  in  the  survey  is  described 
in  the  appendix.   Residents  were  generally  very  cooperative 
and  candid  with  this  interviewer,  with  less  than  six  families 
refusing  to  be  interviewed  out  of  a  total  sample  size  of 
fifty-eight.   Many  respondents  volunteered  potentially 
sensitive  information,  such  as  estimates  of  their  income  and 
unsolicited  accounts  of  defaults  on  their  mortgages.   The 
inteirviewees  constituted  a  random  sample  of  all  San  Jose  area 
families  living  in  INVU  housing  in  1975.   The  sample  included 
families  which  had  obtained  their  houses  during  the  1950s, 
1960s,  and  1970s.   Most  of  the  respondents  said  that  they 
had  obtained  their  houses  according  to  the  established 
procedures  employed  by  INVU  at  the  time.   They  were  very 
familiar  with  the  criteria.   When  asked  what  someone  seeking 
to  obtain  an  INVU  house  should  do,  residents  usually  responded 
by  recommending  that  the  housing  aspirant  file  the  necessary 
application  papers  and  pay  his  down  payment  as  soon  as 
possible.   This  is  exactly  what  would  have  been  required 
under  INVU's  rules  at  the  time  of  the  interviews.   Several 
of  the  fifty-eight  residents  stated  that  their  waiting 
periods  had  been  reduced  through  intervention  in  their  favor 
by  members  of  the  board  of  directors.   The  majority,  however, 
did  not  obtain  their  house  by  means  of  such  special 
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connections,  nor  were  they  even  aware  the  special  exceptions 
had  occurred. 

Each  of  the  respondents  was  asked  whether  they  had  been 
required  to  pay  a  bribe  to  obtain  their  dwelling  from  INVU. 
Only  two  instances  were  reported  in  which  bribery  may  have 
occurred.   In  those  two  cases  residents  obtained  their  homes 
after  a  minor  INVU  official  visited  them  asking  for  a  small 
sum  to  pay  for  officially  required  stamps.   It  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  this  behavior  by  a  minor  official  was  legitimate 
or  was  self-serving  and  corrupt. 

The  head  of  INVU's  credit  department  reported  that  during 
his  twenty-one  years  in  that  position  several  instances  had 
occurred  in  which  housing  applicants  attempted  to  bribe  him 
in  order  to  expedite  their  applications.   On  those  occasions 
the  department  head  was  offered  sums  ranging  from  about  $12 
to  approximately  $120.   The  official  says  he  refused  the 
offers  and  has  striven  to  assure  the  honesty  of  his  sub- 
ordinates.  He  notes  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  credit 
department  officials  to  alter  the  dates  on  filed  application 
forms,  thus  augmenting  the  number  of  points  which  applicant 
families  have.   Only  two  accusations  of  corruption  have  been 
brought  to  the  department  head's  attention  in  the  past 
twenty-one  years.   In  one  case,  an  honest  employee  was  almost 
dismissed  as  a  result  of  fabricated  charges  made  by  an  un- 
scrupulous outsider  who  sought  the  employee's  position.   In 
the  other  incident,  a  credit  department  employee  wrote  to  a 
housing  recipient  requesting  her  to  send  him  a  bribe  eqvial 
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to  $36  because  he  speeded  up  her  application  for  a  house. 
This  bribery  attempt  was  discovered  by  INVU,  and  the  employee 
was  dismissed.   In  summary,  INVU  credit  officials  say  that 
there  has  been  almost  no  corruption,  and  this  has  been  sub- 
stantiated by  housing  occupants. 

Policies  for  Selecting  Residents 
of  IMAS  Housing 

Like  INVU,  IMAS  formulates  and  implements  effective 
policies  for  selecting  which  families  will  receive  its  housing. 
However,  the  criteria  which  IMAS  employs  differ  from  INVU's. 
Whereas  INVU  seeks  co  assure  that  potential  housing  reci- 
pients are  sufficiently  well  off  to  be  capable  of  paying 
their  mortgage  obligations,  IMAS  seeks  to  assure  that  its 
recipients  are  from  the  poorest  strata  of  Costa  Rican  society. 
IMAS  officials  always  apply  need  as  a  prerequisite  for 
obtaining  housing.   Meed  is  determined  by  means  of  interviews 
conducted  by  the  institution's  social  workers.   The  social 
workers  visit  the  families'  homes  and  compile  information 
about  household  income,  housing  conditions,  and  family 
habits.   Families  with  monthly  incomes  exceeding  the  equi- 
valent of  $70  are  rarely  given  IMAS  houses.   Sometimes 
exceptions  are  made  for  especially  large  families.   In 
addition  to  considering  family  size  and  income,  IMAS  officials 
also  take  into  account  the  number  of  dependent  persons  in 
families  and  the  physical  conditions  of  applicants'  dwellings. 

IMAS  officials  assess  potential  housing  recipients'  need 
as  part  of  a  selection  process  which  sometimes  also  considers 
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other  factors.   The  procedures  employed  to  select  families 
have  varied  somewhat  for  different  aspects  of  the  institu- 
tion's housing  program.   Some  San  Jose  metropolitan  area 
residents  have  been  assigned  housing  because  they  confronted 
emergency  situations  such  as  the  loss  of  their  homes  due  to 
floods  or  fires.   At  times  these  urgent  cases  have  been 
referred  to  IMAS  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  or  by  health 
professionals . 

Other  families  have  received  IMAS  housing  funded  by  the 
Family  Assistance  Program.   Families  benefiting  from  this 
program  are  selected  by  the  IMAS  planning  department.   These 
selections  are  made  entirely  on  the  basis  of  need,  using  a 
three-point  poverty  scale.   IMAS  planning  officials  have 
conducted  their  own  studies  of  family  need  and  have  consulted 
with  local  teachers,  priests,  and  health  workers. 

Many  families  are  selected  for  IMAS  housing  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  community  groups.   IMAS  branch  office  social 
workers  collaborate  closely  with  local  groups  concerning  the 
selection  of  families  and  the  initiation  and  implementation 
of  housing  projects.   Social  workers  from  the  institution 
meet  monthly  with  local  committees  representing  IMAS 
recipients.   These  groups  present  the  social  workers  with 
lists  of  families  needing  food  or  housing  from  IMAS.   The 
committees  fill  out  short  questionnaires  concerning  each 
family  recommended  for  assistance.   The  social  workers  use 
those  lists  and  questionnaires  when  they  conduct  their 
socioeconomic  studies  of  the  individual  families.   They 
usually  conduct  about  twice  as  many  studies  as  there  are 
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houses  to  be  allotted.   The  studies  of  the  individual 
families  are  used  by  the  social  worker  and  the  head  of  the 
local  IMAS  branch  office  to  make  a  preliminary  list  of 
housing  recipients.   The  preliminary  list  serves  as  the 
basis  for  further  discussions  with  the  local  community 
groups.   IMAS  representatives  explain  their  choices  and 
changes  in  the  list  are  sometimes  made  in  response  to 
suggestions  or  comments  from  the  local  group  members.   Often 
the  social  workers  and  group  members  have  discussed  the 
extent  to  which  individual  families  are  likely  to  support 
construction  of  the  proposed  project.   This  is  important 
because  implementation  frequently  depends  partly  upon 
voluntary  labor  donated  by  the  recipients.   After  the 
social  workers  and  local  group  have  made  up  the  final  lists, 
they  are  routinely  approved  by  Il'lAS'  national  board. 

Conclusions 
This  chapter  has  shown  that  Costa  Rican  housing  and 
water  officials  have  made  and  implemented  policies  concerning 
several  important  types  of  decisions.   However,  policy 
implementation  has  involved  the  exercise  of  personal  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  application  of  established  criteria;  and  the 
decisions  have  sometimes  been  influenced  by  considerations 
inconsistent  with  the  Weberian  rational-bureaucratic  model. 
For  example,  in  a  few  instances  SNAA  officials  have  cancelled 
past  debts  of  indigent  water  users  and  have  granted  special 
grace  periods.   Also,  a  few  residents  of  INVU  housing 
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received  special  treatment  when  the  National  Assembly  made 
special  appropriations  paying  for  their  mortgages. 

Favoritism  is  generally  accepted  in  Costa  Rica,  but 
various  means  are  employed  to  prevent  the  practice  from 
interfering  unduly  with  policy  making  and  implementation. 
For  example,  the  right  to  make  exceptions  is  usually  limited 
to  the  very  highest  Costa  Rican  officials.   Chapter  V  notes 
that  within  INVU  only  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  manager  are  permitted  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
institution's  rules  concerning  which  families  are  granted 
housing.   In  the  ministry  of  public  security,  the  minister 
and  his  immediate  staff  sometimes  make  special  decisions 
expediting  the  visa  extensions  and  residency  applications  of 
favored  foreigners.   Lower  ranking  security  officials  apparently 
do  not  have  the  authority  to  engage  in  such  favoritism.   Thus, 
most  foreigners  have  their  papers  handled  according  to  the 
cumbersome  procedures  of  official  immigration  policy,  while 
a  miniscule  group  receives  special  treatment  as  a  result  of 
special  connections  with  the  minister. 

Another  method  used  in  Costa  Rica  to  control  particu- 
laristic practices  is  to  limit  the  circimistances  within  which 
special  exceptions  can  be  made.   For  example,  INVU  officials 
never  grant  families  housing  unless  several  universally 
applied  prerequisites  are  met.   When  INVU  and  SNAA  collec- 
tions officials  grant  special  grace  periods  to  defaulting 
clients,  the  periods  are  always  limited  to  short  spans  of 
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time.   After  the  brief  grace  periods  have  expired,  collec- 
tions officials  cannot  grant  any  further  delays. 

A  third  means  of  restricting  favoritism  is  to  place 
limits  upon  the  number  of  special  exceptions  which  can  be 
made.   This  practice  is  exemplified  by  the  quota  system  which 
INVU's  board  of  directors  uses  to  determine  how  many  special 
exceptions  each  board  member  is  allowed  to  make. 

Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  officials  combine  tradi- 
tional, typically  pre- Industrial ,  practices  such  as  favoritism 
with  some  effective  policy  making  and  implementation.   This 
kind  of  administration  can  be  characterized  as  mixed,  tran- 
sitional, or  using  Riggs'  term,  prismatic.   As  was  suggested 
in  the  introduction,  the  persistence  of  some  traditional 
practices  in  administration  in  Costa  Rica,  as  in  other 
developing  countries,  may  be  due  partly  to  cultural  charac- 
teristics.  In  other  words,  the  social  obligations  which 
pre- industrial  societies  impose  on  officials  may  prevent 
them  from  always  acting  in  rational-bureaucratic  fashion. 
In  other  instances  officials  carry  out  policies  producing 
effective  results. 

The  capacity  of  administrators  in  developing  countries 
to  implement  policies  effectively  can  be  interpreted  as  the 
result  of  past  transmission  of  modern  values  from  industrial 
societies.   This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  modernization  in  developing  countries  has  often  been  an 
exogenous  rather  than  an  endogenous  process.   Alternative 
explanations  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  conditions  indigenous 
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to  developing  countries  can  facilitate  effective  administra- 
tion.  For  example,  Greenberg  notes  that  the  Mexican  Ministry 
of  Hydralic  Resovirces  is  very  effective  technically,  and  he 
attributes  the  Ministry's  success  partly  to  political  con- 
trols imposed  on  officials  by  the  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party  (PRI) .   According  to  Greenberg,  party  officials 
restrict  the  amount  of  personal  profiteering  Ministry 
personnel  engage  in,  and  they  pressure  the  administrators 
to  produce  visible,  concrete  results.   Thus,  the  Ministry 
has  performed  effectively  due  to  the  institutional  develop- 
ment of  the  Mexican  political  system. ^3  jjie  development  of 
PRI  since  the  1930s  has  been  accomplished  by  Mexican  political 
leaders  without  foreign  assistance,  and  this  political  devel- 
opment has  contributed  to  administrative  effectiveness . 
Effective  policy  administration  by  Costa  Rican  housing  and 
water  officials  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  however. 
As  noted  in  chapter  I  and  chapter  II,  Costa  Rica's  political 
institutions  are  imperfectly  institutionalized,  and  the 
country's  political  leaders  have  exercised  little  or  no 
ongoing  influence  upon  housing  and  water  administration. 

Some  studies  of  Latin  American  public  administration 
suggest  that  premodem,  personalistic  practices  can  contribute 
to  administrative  effectiveness.   Grindle  found  that  Mexican 
officials  used  personalistic  recruitment  practices  to  create 
effective  work  units.   By  using  personal  connections  to 
recruit  subordinates,  Mexican  officials  have  been  able  to 
create  successful  administrative  teams  bound  together  by 
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trust,  personal  loyalty,  and  clientele  ties. 14  Related 
findings  have  been  reported  by  students  of  Brazilian  adminis- 
tration. ^^  This  writer  encountered  one  instance  in  Costa 
Rica  in  which  personal  ties  contributed  to  administrative 
effectiveness.   In  the  Santa  Maria  de  Dota  case  study 
described  above,  implementation  was  facilitated  by  a  personal 
tie  between  the  commtinity  and  an  Il-IAS  official. 
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CHAPTER  V 

PARTICULARISM,  NON- IMPLEMENTATION , 
AND  THE  ABSENCE  OF  POLICY 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  officials  in  developing 
societies  are  prone  to  act  according  to  particularistic  norms 
rather  than  general  rules.   One  would  expect,  therefore,  that 
particularistic  practices  would  be  both  very  common  and  openly 
accepted  in  a  country  such  as  Costa  Rica.   Furthermore,  one 
might  expect  the  practices  to  account  for  most  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  policies  are  not  carried  out.   This  chapter 
explores  Costa  Rican  attitudes  towards  several  forms  of 
particularism  and  discusses  the  incidence  of  particularistic 
practices  in  housing  and  water  administration.   The  thesis 
is  presented  that  particularistic  practices  can  obstruct 
effective  policy  implementation,  but  the  absence  of  policy 
results  from  unresolved  value  conf licts--not  particularism. 
Unresolved  value  conflicts,  in  turn,  indicate  problems  of 
political  development. 

Particularism  is  a  general  term  encompassing  personal- 
istic  behavior  such  as  clientelism,  amicism,  and  familism. 
Some  words  commonly  used  to  describe  such  practices  are 
ethical  evaluations  reflecting  the  values  of  modem  indus- 
trial societies.   The  term  "favoritism"  is  often  used  in 
this  way,  referring  to  behavior  felt  to  be  unfair.   The  word 
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can  also  be  used  to  refer  simply  to  the  practice  of  partiality 
towards  persons  or  groups,  and  this  non-pejorative  usage  is 
employed  below.   Tlie  word  "corruption"  generally  connotes 
wrong  doing,  so  more  ethically  neutral  terms  are  needed  for 
describing  certain  behavior  patterns.   One  type  of  behavior 
sometimes  considered  "corrupt"  is  bribery,  a  practice  discussed 
further  below. 

Attitudes  towards  Particularistic  Behavior 
Costa  Ricans  generally  distinguish  between  favoritism 
and  bribery.   In  their  eyes  favoritism  involves  giving  special 
treatment  to  individuals,  but  bribery  is  illegal  personal 
profiteering  at  the  public's  expense.   Bribery  is  deplored 
and  denounced,  and  its  practice  tends  to  be  covert.   Favor- 
itism, on  the  other  hand,  is  subject  to  mixed  feelings  by 
Costa  Ricans.   Officials  do  not  consider  it  to  be  illegal, 
and  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge  its  existence  even  though 
they  sometimes  say  it  is  undesirable.   When  this  writer  asked 
officials  how  various  types  of  decisions  ought  to  be  made, 
no  one  stated  that  favoritism  should  be  a  determining  factor. 
Instead,  everyone  interviewed  stated  that  ideally  decisions 
should  be  made  according  to  written  policies  or  according 
to  professional  norms  pertinent  to  their  agencies'  missions. 
Officials'  ambiguous  feelings  about  particularistic  behavior 
were  aptly  expressed  by  an  administrator  involved  in  the 
selection  of  families  to  receive  INVU  houses.   According  to 
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the  official: 

Making  exceptions  is  always  odious  and  always  causes 
resentment.   Ideally,  100  percent  of  the  decisions  made 
in  this  office  ought  to  be  made  according  to  the  rules, 
without  the  intervention  of  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  concerning  the  assignment  of  houses  to 
families.   When  exceptions  are  made  the  clients  who 
don't  receive  special  treatment  become  angry.   It's  as 
if  there  were  a  line  to  get  into  a  movie  theater. 
Everyone  should  have  to  wait  in  line  equally, 1 

The  official  also  noted  that  when  exceptions  were  made 
which  reduced  the  size  of  the  recipients'  down  payments, 
INVU's  current  income  was  also  reduced.   Despite  his  recog- 
nition of  these  disadvantages  of  making  special  exceptions, 
the  official  finds  this  kind  of  favoritism  defensible: 

Suppose  that  you  and  someone  else  were  close  friends, 
during  your  school  days,  your  infancy.   You  have 
obtained  a  professional  education  and  become  one  of  the 
top  officials  of  a  government  housing  organization. 
Your  friend,  however,  is  just  an  ordinary  working  man. 
Your  friend  comes  to  your  office  and  asks  you  to  help 
him  reduce  the  length  of  the  waiting  period  which  is 
required  to  get  into  public  housing.   It  would  be  very, 
very  sad  for  you  to  turn  down  your  friend.   You  have  to 
remember  that  he  has  been  a  very  close  friend,  and  you 
are  a  very  high  official,  a  manager  or  board  member  of 
a  major  institution.   How  can  you  refuse  your  friend's 
request?   When  a  good  friend  asks  for  help,  it  is  human 
to  help  him. 2 

Officials  say  that  favoritism  is  "very  Costa  Rican"  and 

is  practiced  in  many  institutions.-^  Housing  administrators 

justify  favoritism  in  their  institutions  by  noting  that 

similar  practices  occur  in  the  country's  government  controlled 

banking  system.   The  directors  of  all  the  banks  favor  friends 

by  giving  their  loan  applications  preferential  treatment. 

The  practice  of  favoritism  is  legal  in  Costa  Rica.   About 

ten  years  ago  an  INVU  board  member  objected  to  his  colleagues' 

practice  of  ordering  special  exceptions  on  behalf  of  families 
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seeking  housing.   INVU  requested  chat  Che  national  comptroller 
decide  whether  the  practices  were  legal.   The  comptroller 
determined  that  che  question  was  an  internal  INVU  affair; 
thus,  the  board  of  directors  of  INVU  had  the  right  to  engage 
in  favoritism.   In  the  United  States,  institutionalized 
partiality  of  this  kind  would  probably  be  considered  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  courts,  because  it  deprives  individuals  of 
due  process  of  law. 

Favoritism  can  create  problems  for  those  who  engage  in 
it,  and  so  attitudes  minimizing  those  difficulties  have 
developed.   When  someone  receives  special  treatment  he  is 
expected  to  be  discrete  and  not  boast  about  the  matter. 
Thus,  situations  are  avoided  in  which  non-favored  individuals 
learn  that  others  have  received  special  treatment. 

Particularism  and  Policy  Implementation 
Chapter  IV  described  six  types  of  decisions  for  which 
housing  and  water  officials  have  formulated  policies.   At 
times  some  of  those  decisions  have  been  made  particularis- 
tically,  on  the  basis  of  favoritism  instead  of  according  to 
the  established  criteria  or  procedures.   Particularism  has 
been  involved  in  only  a  small  minority  of  all  cases,  however. 
No  instances  of  it  were  encotmtered  by  this  writer  concerning 
the  treatment  of  defaulting  clients  by  SNAA  or  by  INVU. 
Neither  were  any  particularistic  incidents  encotmtered  con- 
cerning SNAA  officials'  selection  of  communities  to  receive 
rural  aqueducts.   Apparently,  either  these  types  of  decisions 
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have  not  been  made  particularistically,  or  particularistic 
episodes  have  been  rare. 

This  writer  has  learned  that  a  minority  of  those 
receiving  IMAS  houses  have  been  selected  particularistically. 
Also,  one  of  the  five  IMAS  housing  projects  examined  was 
created  partially  as  a  result  of  a  particularistic  relation- 
ship.  Somewhat  less  than  10  percent  of  INVU's  housing  is 
allocated  to  families  on  a  particularistic  basis.   This 
exceptional  allocation  of  Il-TVU  housing  has  been  institution- 
alized.  The  sample  survey  described  in  the  appendix  demon- 
strates that  only  a  small  part  of  IMAS  housing  has  been 
allocated  to  families  particularistically.   Fifty  residents 
of  IMAS-built  housing  were  asked  various  questions  concerning 
how  they  obtained  their  houses.   In  addition  to  general, 
open-ended  questions  about  the  matter,  the  residents  were 
also  asked  whether  they  had  a  special  relationship  or  pata 
with  anyone  in  IMAS.   Another  question  asked  whether  the 
residents  had  any  relatives  employed  by  IMAS.   Finally,  each 
respondent  was  asked  if  anyone  had  written  letters  on  their 
behalf. 

The  survey  results  confirmed  IMAS  officials'  assertions 
that  everyone  given  a  house  was  first  subject  to  a  socio- 
economic study  to  verify  their  poverty.   The  families  inter- 
viewed estimated  their  monthly  incomes,  and  the  range  of 
incomes  reported  corresponded  to  the  officials'  claims.   In 
other  words,  IMAS  has  selected  families  who  were  genuinely 
poor.   While  poverty  has  not  been  the  only  criterion  used. 
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it  has  been  the  principal  one.   The  survey  did  not  reveal 
any  instances  in  which  housing  residents  said  they  had 
special  relationships  with  IMAS  officials. 

One  instance  of  nepotism  was  reported.   A  housing  reci- 
pient said  she  obtained  her  house  through  the  intervention 
of  a  brother  working  for  IMAS.   A  substantial  minority  of 
the  residents  reported  that  they  had  obtained  housing  par- 
tially as  a  result  of  recommendations  by  third  parties. 
Typically,  non-poor  individuals  sponsored  the  families  by 
writing  letters  of  recommendation  to  IMAS,  or  by  contacting 
IMAS  officials.   In  one  instance,  a  poor  woman  obtained  a 
house  after  her  daughter,  a  school  teacher,  contacted  IMAS 
officials.   In  another  case,  a  foreign  ambassador  arranged 
for  IMAS  CO  assist  one  of  his  embassy's  Costa  Rican  employees. 
Some  of  the  respondents  received  housing  after  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  or  medical  personnel  from  the  public  hospital 
system  contacted  IMAS. 

The  survey  results  cited  above  apply  only  to  IMAS' 
operations  in  the  San  Jose  area.   Recipients  of  IMAS  housing 
outside  the  capital  have  been  selected  somewhat  differently. 
They  have  been  chosen  by  IMAS  officials  in  cooperation  with 
conmunity  development  groups .   Such  groups  have  provided 
lists  and  consulted  with  IMAS,  but  the  latter  has  indepen- 
dently conducted  socioeconomic  studies  of  all  families  con- 
sidered.  The  recommendations  of  local  commvinity  development 
groups  may  have  favored  friends  and  relatives  at  times. 
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Chapter  IV  included  descriptions  of  the  origins  of  five 
IMAS  projects.   No  discernible  particularistic  influence  was 
involved  in  four  of  those  cases.   In  the  fifth  case,  Santa 
Maria  de  Dota,  a  special  tie  between  the  community  and  an 
IMAS  official  contributed  to  the  successful  initiation  of 
the  project,  as  described  above.   The  IMAS  official,  a  former 
resident  of  Dota  and  brother  of  one  of  the  town's  leading 
citizens,  advocated  the  project  within  IMAS  and  acted  as  a 
liason  with  the  commvinity.   Whether  IMAS  would  have  financed 
the  project  without  this  intervention  it  is  impossible  to 
tell. 

The  process  of  making  special  exceptions  when  allocating 
public  housing  to  families  has  been  institutionalized  by  INVU 
officials.   Special  rules  and  procedures  determine  when 
exceptions  can  be  made,  and  by  whom.   Limits  have  also  been 
established  restricting  the  number  oi  exceptions  which  can 
be  made.   Chapter  IV  described  this  process  in  some  detail. 
Over  90  percent  of  INVU  dwellings  are  allocated  impersonally 
using  established  criteria.   The  remaining  10  percent  of  the 
houses  can  be  allocated  exceptionally,  under  certain  conditions. 

Everyone  who  receives  an  INVU  house  must  have  filled 
out  an  application  form  and  met  certain  requirements.  No 
one  can  become  a  recipient  if  they  own  other  real  estate. 
Each  recipient  must  prove  that  a  family  group  will  live  in 
the  house.  Finally,  a  minimum  down  payment  must  be  paid. 
The  number  of  applicants  meeting  these  prerequisites  often 
exceeds  the  number  of  dwellings  INVU  has  available;  thus 
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additional  criteria  are  used  to  establish  a  waiting  list. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  waiting  list  has  been  formu- 
lated according  to  how  high  a  down  payment  families  have 
offered  to  INVU,  and  how  long  families  have  waited.   Excep- 
tions to  these  additional  criteria  may  be  ordered  by  INVU's 
manager,  and  by  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  as  des- 
cribed in  chapter  IV.   When  an  exception  is  ordered  the 
credit  department  assigns  a  family  a  house  even  though 
others  are  higher  on  the  waiting  list. 

A  sample  survey  of  fifty-eight  residents  of  INVU  housing 
located  in  the  San  Jose  area  asked  each  respondent  how  they 
obtained  their  dwelling.   None  of  the  respondents  said  they 
had  any  relatives  who  worked  for  INVU.   Several  said  their 
applications  were  expedited  because  they  had  contacted 
friends  on  the  board  of  directors.   A  few  other  recipients 
obtained  help  through  the  intervention  of  a  third  party 
who  knew  a  board  member. 

In  svmmiary,  particularistic  ties  have  sometimes  influ- 
enced housing  and  water  officials'  decisions,  but  only  in  a 
small  minority  of  instances.   Because  it  has  occurred  infre- 
quently, particularism  has  not  been  a  major  impediment  to 
the  implementation  of  housing  and  water  policies.   However, 
the  cases  described  above  all  deal  with  decisions  made  by 
national  officials  and  do  not  include  examples  of  decision 
making  by  local  governments.   Apparently,  local  entities 
engage  in  more  self-enriching  and  particiolaristic  behavior 
than  national  institutions.   Residents  of  the  town  of  Escazu 
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say  they  muse  pay  bribes  to  municipally  employed  plumbers  in 
order  to  assure  repair  of  breakdowns  in  the  mimicipal  water 
system.   Observers  of  community  development  efforts  in  the 
town  of  Golfito  report  that  local  officials  there  frequently 
engage  in  covert,  self-serving  behavior.   For  example,  funds 
earmarked  for  the  transport  of  indigent  sick  people  to  health 
centers  in  San  Jose  have  sometimes  been  diverted  by  municipal 
officials  to  pay  for  vacation  trips  to  the  capital.   Ques- 
tionable dealings  by  Puntarenas  officials  have  also  been 
alleged.   Either  corruption  is  more  prevalent  in  local 
governments  than  in  national  agencies,  or  else  corrupt  deal- 
ings frequently  occur  in  both  settings,  but  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  conceal  in  local  contexts. 

If  particularistic  community  pressure  is  effective  in 
influencing  decisions,  we  would  expect  that  officials  removed 
from  the  community  would  be  able  to  act  in  a  more  univer- 
salistic  fashion.   In  transitional  societies,  transportation 
and  communication  facilities  are  often  inadequate,  insuffi- 
cient to  make  up  for  physical  absence  from  the  community. 
Consequently,  national  officials  are  able  to  maintain  a  more 
universalistic  posture  than  local  officials.   This  pattern 
is  very  clear  in  Costa  Rica.   The  particularistic  ties  of 
community  pressure  sometimes  make  it  difficult  for  local 
officials  to  collect  taxes  and  user  charges.   For  example, 
during  the  1960s  SNAA  discovered  that  rural  committees  were 
unable  to  collect  small  fees  from  water  recipients.   SNAA 
had  built  rural  aqueducts  and  assigned  their  administration 
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to  committees  of  local  residents.   According  to  one  official, 
"The  program  didn't  work  because  no  one  would  ever  cut  off 
water  service  to  his  cousin's  house  when  the  cousin  failed 
to  pay  his  water  bill."^  As  a  result  of  these  difficulties 
the  practice  of  administering  rural  aqueducts  through  local 
committees  was  discontinued  in  19  73.   Chapter  IV  notes  that 
SNAA's  collection  of  water  charges  from  San  Jose  area  resi- 
dents has  been  fairly  effective.   Officials  have  been  capable 
of  making  unpopular,  impersonal  decisions  in  the  city  without 
being  constrained  by  the  particularistic  pressures  which 
exist  in  small  towns. 

In  summary,  particularistic  pressures  have  not  been  a 
major  impediment  to  policy  implementation  by  national  housing 
and  water  officials  because  they  have  been  insulated  from 
community  pressure  and  they  have  used  procedures  to  control 
favoritism.   The  right  to  make  special  exceptions  has  been 
restricted  to  a  few  high  ranking  officials  and  rules  have 
been  established  limiting  the  conditions  under  which  special 
favors  can  be  granted. 

IMAS  Officials '  Collection  of  User  Charges 
Situations  exist  in  which  officials  do  not  have  policies, 
but  make  decisions  anyway.   Even  when  policy  is  absent,  deci- 
sions are  based  upon  motives,  a  sort  of  substitute  for  policy. 
Of  course,  a  different  motive,  or  set  of  motives,  may  be 
employed  to  make  each  decision.   Two  of  the  eight  types  of 
decisions  studied  by  this  writer  were  made  without  general 
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policies.   II-IAS  officials  collect  user  charges  without 
having  general  policies,  and  INVU  administrators  have  (1978) 
no  policies  for  selecting  which  connminities  will  receive 
housing  projects. 

IMAS  charges  rent  for  low  cost  housing,  but  many  resi- 
dents do  not  make  the  payments.   The  IMAS  collection  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  handling  these  cases,  although  only 
the  top  officials  of  the  institution  have  the  authority  to 
order  legal  action  against  defaulting  residents.   During  the 
first  six  years  of  IMAS'  existence  (1971-1977)  some  procedures 
for  handling  default  were  developed  by  collection  department 
officials.   While  dealing  with  specific  cases,  collections 
officials  reached  tacit  procedural  agreements  with  both  IMAS' 
social  workers  and  the  institution's  legal  department.   It 
was  established  that  a  full  year  of  default  would  be  allowed 
before  collections  officials  asked  the  social  workers  asso- 
ciated with  IMAS'  branch  offices  to  conduct  special  studies 
of  delinquent  families. 

The  purpose  of  the  social  worker  investigations  had  been 
to  determine  whether  families  default  'oecause  they  are  unable 
to  pay  rent,  or  simply  because  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 
The  social  workers  determine  whether  special  circumstances 
exist  justifying  lower  family  charges  or  absolution  from 
paying  any  rent  at  all.   Particular  attention  is  devoted  to 
circumstances  such  as  illnesses  or  deaths  of  bread  winners. 
After  conferring  with  the  family  in  question,  the  social 
worker  recommends  either  a  lower  rental  charge  or  continuance 
of  the  established  rate. 
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After  receiving  social  worker  recommendations  that 
families  ought  to  pay  the  established  rental  charges,  collec- 
tions officials  usually  negotiate  with  the  families.   The 
department  frequently  offers  to  cancel  all  past  debts  owed 
to  IMAS  on  the  condition  that  payments  will  be  made  regu- 
larly in  the  future.   When  a  family  refuses  to  cooperate 
with  the  collections  department,  the  case  is  referred  to 
higher  officials.   Theoretically,  either  the  manager,  the 
vice-manager,  or  the  executive  president  can  handle  such 
cases.   In  practice,  they  have  usually  been  handled  by  the 
vice-manager.   The  vice-manager  told  this  writer  that  families 
are  evicted  from  IMAS  housing  in  instances  of  default,  and  in 
cases  where  anti-social  behavior  occurs.   Other  well-placed 
individuals  report  that  IMAS  has  never  evicted  families 
exclusively  because  of  non-payment  of  rent.   Five  or  six 
families  were  evicted  between  1971  and  1977,  but  each  of 
those  evictions  was  carried  out  because  the  households  in 
question  engaged  in  some  anti-social  behavior.   Those  cases 
involved  drug  sales,  prostitution,  robbery,  or  other  behavior 
which  aroused  complaints  from  neighboring  tenants.   According 
to  the  collections  department,  the  top  officials  of  IMAS  have 
no  policy  for  handling  instances  of  simple  default.   As  a 
result,  IMAS'  collections  activities  are  very  ineffective. 
Not  paying  the  rent  is  the  norm  in  some  IMAS  projects. 
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INVU  Officials'  Decisions  Concern ins  the 

Selection  of  Communities  to 
Receive"  Housing  Projects 

INVU  selection  of  communities  to  receive  housing  pro- 
jects has  not  been  governed  by  general  policies.   Instead, 
each  project  has  been  initiated  for  distinct  motives, 
although  INVU  officials  have  usually  sought  to  assure  that 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  prospective  residents 
to  live  in  the  projects  and  make  mortgage  payments.   Esti- 
mates of  the  future  availability  of  mortgage  paying  residents 
have  been  used  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  some  projects 
and  to  determine  project  size.   There  are  many  communities 
where  INVU  could  find  a  sufficient  clientele  for  its  houses, 
however,  so  additional  motives  have  also  been  used  to  select 
project  locations.   Various  considerations  motivated  the 
initiation  of  the  five  projects  examined  here.   These  con- 
siderations included  development  of  a  satellite  city,  eradi- 
cation of  slums,  promotion  of  urban  planning,  maintenance  of 
public  order,  and  appeasement  of  a  local  community  leader. 

The  five  projects  examined  were  Hatillo,  Villa  Esperanza, 
Corrales,  Roble,  and  Colonia  Blanca.   Two  of  the  projects 
were  located  in  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area,  two  others 
in  urban  areas  away  from  San  Jose,  and  one  in  a  remote  rural 
area.   The  projects  were  selected  partly  according  to  their 
creation  dates.   Obviously,  information  is  most  likely  to  be 
available  about  the  origins  of  recently  created  projects. 
Four  of  the  projects  were  created  either  during  the  late 
1960s  or  the  early  1970s.   The  other  project,  Hatillo,  was 
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created  during  the  mid-1950s,  but  was  studied  for  special 
reasons.   Hatillo  was  INVU's  first  large  project,  and  its 
example  influenced  some  later  undertakings.   Fortunately, 
considerable  information  is  available  concerning  the  origins 
of  Hatillo. 

Case  I:   Hatillo 

Shortly  after  INVU  was  founded  in  1954,  officials 
decided  that  it  should  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  large,  urban  project.   San  Jose  was  the  only 
city  in  Costa  Rica  where  enough  people  lived  to  justify  a 
large  project,  and  so  preparations  were  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  project  there.   A  large  tract  of  land  was 
needed,  and  several  sites  near  San  Jose  were  considered. 
Hatillo,  the  sice  selected,  had  already  been  examined  by 
housing  officials  even  before  INVU  was  created.   Site  selec- 
tion had  begtin  during  1949  and  1950  at  the  initiative  of  a 
Columbian  architect  who  served  as  an  urban  planning  advisor 
to  the  Costa  Rican  government.   The  Organization  of  American 
States  paid  the  Columbian  to  advise  the  municipality  of  San 
Jose  and  the  housing  department  of  the  Social  Security  Fund. 
He  suggested  that  a  large  land  reserve  be  purchased  for  the 
future  construction  of  public  housing,  and  aerial  photographs 
were  used  to  determine  the  best  site.   Hatillo  was  chosen 
because  it  possessed  several  desirable  characteristics: 

1.  The  land  was  close  to  San  Jose,  but  was  still  undeveloped 

2.  Most  of  the  land  was  owned  by  a  few  individuals.   This 
would  ease  land  acquisition 
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3.  The  land  was  flat 

4.  The   land  was  not  very  good  for  coffee  production,  and  so 
its  price  was  relatively  low. 

The  foreign  advisor  recommended  that  a  450  square  block  area 
be  purchased,  but  the  Social  Security  Fund  only  bought  25 
sqviare  blocks.   When  the  housing  department  of  the  Social 
Security  Fund  was  absorbed  into  INVU  in  1954,  the  new  insti- 
tution obtained  the  25  square  block  parcel,  along  with  plans 
for  its  development. 

IIWU  officials  accepted  the  original  land  acquisition 
plan  but  modified  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  reserve 
somewhat.   Successive  land  purchases,  made  primarily  during 
the  middle  and  late  1950s,  expanded  the  reserve.   By  1975 
INVU  had  obtained  371  square  blocks.   The  decision  to  obtain 
the  reserve  coincided  with  another  important  choice — deciding 
to  utilize  the  land  for  a  satellite  city.   During  the  early 
1950s  a  Costa  Rican  architect  learned  about  new  towns  while 
studying  urban  planning  in  England  and  then  retiimed  to  Costa 
Rica  to  head  INVU's  department  of  urban  planning.   The  new 
administrator  explained  the  new  town  concept  to  INVU's  first 
manager  and  persuaded  the  manager  that  the  Hatillo  reserve 
should  be  created  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea. 

INVU  has  developed  Hatillo  in  sections,  the  rate  of 
development  determined  by  the  institution's  investment  capa- 
city.  INVU  funding  has  varied  from  year  to  year  and  the 
demand  for  housing  has  also  influenced  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment.  Officials  assess  the  demand  by  counting  the  applications 
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they  receive.   HaCillo  contained  22,000  inhabitants  in 
November  1974,  and  its  population  is  expected  to  double  by 
1980,  when  all  of  the  reserve  will  be  used  up.   Rather  than 
producing  a  distinct  satellite  city  the  project  has  become 
a  large  bedroom  suburb  of  the  capital. 

Case  II:   Villa  Esperanza  (INVU) 

Hatillo  and  other  INVU  projects  in  the  San  Jose  area 
have  usually  served  an  upper  middle  income  clientele,  pro- 
viding very  few  homes  for  the  poor.   INVU  officials  created 
the  Villa  Esperanza  project  to  assist  lower  income  people 
in  the  area.   This  decision  seems  to  have  been  motivated  by 
various  experiences  of  INVU  officials.   For  example,  the 
officials  conducted  studies  of  the  city's  many  slums.   Further- 
more, poor  people  frequently  visited  INVU's  central  offices 
but  were  turned  away  because  they  did  not  possess  the  minimum 
income  required  to  obtain  a  mortgage.   INVU  officials  decided 
to  respond  to  the  "social  pressure"  created  by  the  demand  of 
the  poor  for  housing  by  developing  the  Villa  Esperanza  pro- 
ject on  a  piece  of  land  located  in  suburban  San  Jose. 

After  resolving  certain  physical  problems  related  to 
the  project  site,  INVU  initiated  a  lots  and  services  program 
at  Villa  Esperanza  in  1969.   INVU  developed  the  project  by 
leveling  the  land  and  installing  streets,  electricity,  and 
water,  and  by  delineating  lots.   Small  loans  were  granted  to 
low  income  families  to  enable  them  to  build  their  own 
dwellings  on  the  lots.   A  few  of  the  families  were  aided  by 
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donations  of  materials  and  labor  from  upper  class  civic 
groups.   The  families  were  given  very  favorable  loan  terms-- 
30  year  loans  at  5  percent,  requiring  monthly  payments 
ranging  from  approximately  $3.60  to  about  $6.00. 

Even  before  the  project  was  begun,  some  members  of 
INVU's  board  of  directors  objected  that  the  endeavor  would 
merely  produce  a  government  sponsored  slum.   When  the  con- 
struction of  the  housing  by  poor  people  began  in  mid-1969, 
middle  and  upper  class  residents  of  nearby  private  develop- 
ments complained  to  INVU  that  they  did  not  want  lower  income 
people  living  near  them.   Furthermore,  the  country's  leading 
newspaper.  La  Nacion,  launched  a  brief  campaign  against  the 
project,  accusing  INVU  of  building  a  slum.   The  dwellings 
were  constructed  better  than  those  generally  fovind  in  slums, 
but  they  were  not  considered  satisfactory  and  so  INVU's 
board  of  directors  altered  the  project.   Instead  of  providing 
only  lots,  the  institution  provided  both  lots  and  small, 
reasonably  sound  houses.   The  shell  houses  provided  lacked 
internal  divisions  and  officials  hoped  that  residents  would 
eventually  build  the  internal  walls  themselves.   Results  did 
not  meet  INVU  officials'  expectations,  however,  and  so  the 
project  was  completed  using  more  expensive  housing  intended 
for  a  middle  income  clientele. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty-four  houses  were  built  at  Villa 
Esperanza.   The  project  was  originally  intended  to  provide  a 
low  cost  alternative  to  slum  conditions,  but  the  values  of 
INVU  board  members  and  of  influential  groups  in  the  larger 
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community  prevented  that  goal  from  being  fully  realized. 
Lots  and  services  programs  are  an  effective  way  of  serving 
large  numbers  of  poor  people,  but  the  implementation  of  this 
type  of  program  requires  that  officials  and  the  public  be 
willing  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  resulting  commxinities 
will  be  substandard  by  upper  and  middle  class  standards. 

Case  III:   Los  Corrales 

The  Corrales  project,  located  at  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic 
port  city  of  Limon,  was  created  as  a  result  of  at  least  two 
distinct  INVU  decisions.   During  the  late  1960s  INVU  pur- 
chased a  large  land  reserve  near  Limon.   The  land  purchase 
was  motivated  by  the  desire  to  alleviate  Limon 's  excess  popu- 
lation density,  and  to  promote  land  use  planning.   Subse- 
quent decisions  to  develop  the  reserve  have  resulted  partly 
from  requests  made  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  decision  to  purchase  the  Corrales  land  reserve 
resulted  from  a  study  conducted  by  INVU's  urban  planning 
department.   The  department  studied  the  commimity  of  Limon 
in  order  to  formulate  a  land  use  plan  for  the  port  city. 
The  completed  master  plan  was  presented  to  Limon 's  municipal 
government,  but  the  provisions  of  the  plan  have  not  been 
carried  out  (1978).   While  preparing  the  plan,  INVU  officials 
learned  that  Limon  lacked  space  for  expansion.   One  man  owns 
a  large  hillside  near  the  city  and  prefers  to  speculate  by 
leaving  the  area  vacant  rather  than  developing  it.   Further- 
more, Limon  has  a  very  high  population  density,  with  many 
people  living  in  dwellings  hidden  inside  regular  city  blocks. 
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Limon's  growth  has  been  disorderly  because  the  conmiunity 
serves  various  purposes.   In  addition  to  being  a  port,  the 
same  area  serves  as  a  commercial  center  and  as  a  residential 
zone.   Different  kinds  of  activity  are  scrambled  together 
creating  an  urban  planner's  nightmare.   INVU  officials  hoped 
that  by  obtaining  a  land  reserve  near  Limon  they  would 
encourage  the  local  government  to  follow  the  land  use  plans 
formulated  by  the  institution.   In  addition  to  promoting 
local  acceptance  of  comprehensive  land  use  planning,  the 
project  was  intended  to  reduce  population  density  in  the  city. 

After  purchasing  the  Corrales  land,  INVU  officials 
initially  developed  the  project  slowly.   Topographical  diffi- 
culties and  the  scarcity  of  local  construction  workers  re- 
sulted in  housing  construction  costing  25  percent  more  than 
in  San  Jose.   In  addition  to  these  problems  of  high  cost, 
Limon  residents  have  often  not  made  mortgage  payments  to  INVU. 
Residents  of  several  small  projects  built  in  Limon  prior  to 
the  Corrales  endeavor  had  very  high  default  rates.   Thus, 
even  though  INVU  possessed  an  extensive  land  reserve  at 
Corrales,  financial  conservatism  discouraged  officials  from 
rapidly  developing  a  large  project. 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1970s,  representatives  of  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica  frequently  contacted  INVU  officials, 
asking  them  to  increase  the  construction  of  housing  in 
Limon.   As  a  result  of  these  Presidential  overtures,  INVU 
expanded  its  activities  at  Los  Corrales.   By  the  end  of 
1974,  seventy-four  houses  had  been  completed  and  many  more 
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planned.   The  Oduber  administration's  effort  to  stimulate 
public  housing  construction  in  Limon  was  an  unusual  occur- 
rence.  Chapter  III  notes  that  the  episode  may  have  been  the 
only  occasion  in  INVU's  twenty  year  history  when  this  kind 
of  Presidential  influence  has  been  exercised.   This  Presi- 
dential interest  apparently  occurred  because  residents  of 
the  city  carried  out  several  mass  protests,  alleging  that 
the  national  government  was  neglecting  their  needs.   The 
President  and  other  high  government  officials  were  involved 
in  resolving  a  general  strike  in  Limon  in  1975.   Presiden- 
tial interest  in  the  Limon  housing  situation  also  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  port  authority  planned  to 
construct  an  enlargement  of  its  dock  facilities,  displacing 
a  large  number  of  people  from  their  homes. 

Case  IV:   Roble 

INVU  officials  decided  to  construct  the  Roble  housing 
project  near  the  Pacific  port  of  Puntarenas  in  order  to 
promote  comprehensive  land  use  planning  in  that  area.   In 
1971  the  planning  and  finance  department  of  INVU  cooperated 
with  the  urban  planning  department  in  order  to  study  the 
city  of  Puntarenas  and  to  draw  up  a  land  use  plan  for  the 
area.   The  "Puntarenas  Master  Plan"  was  submitted  to  the 
municipality  of  the  port,  even  though  municipal  leaders  had 
not  requested  the  study.   Both  the  land  use  plan  and  the  El 
Roble  project  were  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  initiatives 
of  INVU  officials.   No  local  initiatives  were  made  on  behalf 
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of  either  effort.   The  Roble  project  was  initiated  to  en- 
courage municipal  acceptance  of  the  master  plan. 

Apparently,  INVU  officials  also  favored  the  creation  of 
Roble  because  the  endeavor  made  it  possible  for  them  to  plan 
various  facilities  in  addition  to  housing.   While  consider- 
ing the  project,  INVU  officials  attempted  to  plan  a  related 
industrial  park.   The  industrial  park  could  not  be  built 
because  funding  was  not  available,  but  INVU  administrators 
proceeded  with  the  housing  project  anyway.   Besides  housing, 
they  also  planned  an  athletic  field,  a  school,  and  a  com- 
munity center. 

The  Roble  site  was  not  suitable  for  the  installation 
of  septic  tanks,  so  INVU  officials  had  to  create  a  large 
project  all  at  once  in  order  to  justify  the  cost  of  instal- 
ling a  special  sewage  treatment  plant.   There  were  620  houses 
completed  in  one  year,  1972.   Before  constructing  the  project 
INVU  conducted  a  special  study  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  would  be  sufficient  demand  for  housing  at  Roble 
to  justify  such  a  large  project.   The  study  was  inconclusive, 
but  the  institution  proceeded  with  the  project  anyway.   The 
other  four  INVU  projects  studied  by  this  writer  were  all 
begun  without  prior  demand  studies. 

Case  V:   Colonia  Blanca 

The  four  projects  described  above  were  all  initiated 
by  INVU  officials  even  though  the  local  communities  expressed 
no  special  interest  in  obtaining  public  housing.   The  Colonia 
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Blanca  project,  however,  was  undertaken  to  placate  a  single 
community  leader.   Consisting  of  fifteen  houses  built  with 
loans  from  INVU,  the  Colonia  Blanca  project  is  located  in  a 
remote  mountain  farming  region  in  the  province  of  Guanacaste. 
The  project  site  can  be  reached  by  jeep  during  only  four 
months  and  must  be  reached  by  mule  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  population  inhabiting  the  Colonia  Blanca  area  was 
dispersed  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  project,  and  the 
dispersal  caused  problems.   Each  family  had  to  provide  its 
own  water,  rather  than  using  a  common  supply.   Dispersal 
made  the  provision  of  services  to  the  conmiunity  difficult 
and  required  that  the  children  of  the  area  walk  substantial 
distances  to  school.   Bringing  the  mountain  community 
together  was  a  logical  way  to  improve  conditions  at  Colonia 
Blanca. 

Most  of  the  initiative  for  building  the  project  came 
from  one  local  farmer.   In  addition  to  donating  the  project 
site,  the  initiator  contacted  INVU  officials  and  sought 
their  support.   Because  the  project  was  small,  and  was 
located  in  a  very  remote  area,  INVU  officials  hesitated  to 
approve  it.   The  initiator  had  to  contact  INVU  officials  for 
six  years  before  the  institution  approved  the  loans  for  the 
project.   The  initiator  did  not  have  any  kinship  ties  to 
anyone  in  INVU,  nor  did  he  know  any  INVU  officials  prior  to 
1966.   In  1966  he  met  the  head  of  the  construction  depart- 
ment while  that  official  was  involved  in  another  INVU  project 
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located  near  Colonia  Blanca.   Ac  about  the  same  time  the 
initiator  met  an  INVU  social  worker  while  attending  a  com- 
munity development  course  offered  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 
The  social  worker  told  the  initiator  that  the  proper  proce- 
dure for  seeking  an  INVU  project  was  for  the  residents  of 
the  commtmity  in  question  to  present  a  letter  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  INVU.   A  letter  was  written  and  INVU's 
board  forwarded  it  to  the  social  service  department.   The 
social  workers  promoted  the  project,  but  other  INVU  officials 
questioned  its  financial  viability. 

During  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between  1966  and  the 
project's  approval  in  1972,  the  initiator  visited  INVU's 
offices  in  San  Jose  many  times.   A  number  of  INVU  officials 
traveled  to  Colonia  Blanca  and  verified  that  various  members 
of  the  rural  community  were  interested  in  the  proposed 
project.   The  initiator  hosted  the  visitors  personally,  and 
sometimes  provided  them  special  barbecues  of  roast  pig. 
Studying  the  project's  feasibility  involved  a  great  deal  of 
social  activity  enjoyed  by  both  the  officials  and  the  ini- 
tiator.  INVU's  approval  of  the  Colonia  Blanca  loan  apparently 
was  intended  to  placate  the  initiator.   In  order  to  carry  out 
the  project  INVU  sent  a  carpentry  instructor  to  Colonia 
Blanca.   Construction  projects  in  rural  communities  usually 
take  a  long  time  to  complete,  and  Colonia  Blanca  was  no  ex- 
ception.  By  1975  the  project  was  nearly  finished. 

Both  INVU's  selection  of  recipient  communities  and 
IMAS'  treatment  of  defaulting  clients  have  occurred  without 
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the  benefit  of  guiding  policies.   In  those  instances  policy 
was  absent  due  to  value  conflicts.   Politics  concerns  the 
resolution  of  value  conflicts  and  the  weakness  of  political 
institutions  in  developing  countries  such  as  Costa  Rica 
sometimes  leaves  administrators  without  clear  guidance  about 
which  values  Co  pursue. 

For  example,  IMAS  administrators  have  simultaneously 
held  opposing  ideas  concerning  what  their  task  should  be. 
One  belief  maintains  that  IMAS  should  support  the  respon- 
sible poor--those  poor  families  who  do  as  much  as  they  can 
to  improve  their  living  conditions  and  to  assist  the  insti- 
tution.  At  the  same  time,  IMAS  officials  believe  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  help  all  poor  people.   As  a  result 
of  this  value  conflict,  officials  encourage  the  payment  of 
rent  by  project  residents  but  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
punitive  steps  necessary  to  induce  payment.   Specifically, 
the  administrators  believe  that  residents  ought  to  pay  some 
rent,  but  no  one  in  IMAS  has  ordered  the  eviction  of  families 
refusing  to  pay. 

Because  of  value  conflicts,  no  explicit,  acknowledged 
policy  has  been  developed  to  handle  problems  of  default,  and 
various  procedures  have  been  used  to  avoid  considering  this 
type  of  problem.   By  delaying  the  consideration  of  default 
cases  until  a  full  year  of  non-payment  has  elapsed,  officials 
have  sought  to  evade  the  issue.   "Passing  the  buck"  has  also 
been  employed.   Collections  officials  refer  difficult  cases 
to  social  workers  or  to  IMAS'  executive  officials.   The 
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executive  officials  are  the  only  individuals  authorized  to 
order  evictions,  but  they  prefer  to  have  collections  or 
social  service  personnel  resolve  difficult  cases  in  other 
ways.   In  addition  to  serving  as  a  means  of  delaying 
decisions,  and  of  passing  the  buck,  the  practice  of  having 
IMAS  social  workers  conduct  special  investigations  of  de- 
faulting clients  has  the  effect  of  intimidating  the  clients. 
When  project  residents  fail  to  pay  rent  for  long  periods 
they  are  subject  to  inquiries  and  threats  by  social  workers. 
Ihe  latter  ask  them  about  their  financial  condition  and  tell 
them  that  if  they  do  not  pay  they  will  be  evicted.   The 
menace  of  eviction  has  been  an  empty  threat,  however,  and 
many  residents  have  learned  that  the  institution  never 
follows  through  against  recalcitrant  defaulters. 

As  noted  above,  Costa  Rica's  political  institutions 
have  not  provided  housing  and  water  officials  with  guides 
for  determining  which  communities  receive  projects.   In  the 
absence  of  policy  making  by  political  leaders,  officials 
have  had  to  carry  out  this  task  of  interest  articulation  and 
aggregation.   If  the  officials  are  immobilized  by  value 
conflict,  they  cannot  make  policy.   Value  conflict  has 
occurred  between  professionals  working  in  different  INVU 
departments,  such  as  the  social  work  department  and  the 
construction  department.   Agreement  has  been  reached  by  INVU 
officials  concerning  the  construction  of  individual  projects, 
but  no  agreement  exists  establishing  definitive  general 
policies  for  community  selection.   Because  officials 
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disagree  about  values  and  purposes,  the  selections  have  been 
carried  out  on  a  case  by  case  basis.   These  value  conflicts 
have  occurred  between  individuals,  and  could  theoretically 
be  resolved  through  a  process  of  political  accomodation. 
Failure  to  resolve  such  conflicts  indicates  that  adminis- 
trative policy-making  processes  are  not  always  successful  in 
compensating  for  the  absence  of  policy  making  by  political 
leaders. 

As  Chapter  II  explained,  Costa  Rican  political  leaders 
usually  supply  housing  and  water  administrators  with  vague 
goals,  institutionalized  financial  support,  and  legitimacy. 
Agency  officials  have  defined  the  specific  goals  pvursued  by 
their  institutions.   In  the  case  of  INVU,  permanent  prior- 
ities have  not  been  established  because  officials  of  differ- 
ent departments  frequently  disagree  about  specific  goals. 
Disagreements  occur  when  the  technical  council  (the  executive 
president,  the  manager,  all  department  heads)  initiates  new 
projects. 

The  head  of  INVU's  rural  housing  program  justifies  rural 
projects  as  a  means  of  reducing  geographic  inequalities  and 
as  a  response  to  local  initiatives.   Most  requests  for 
housing  projects  have  come  from  representatives  of  small 
towns  or  rural  areas.   The  Colonia  Blanca  project  was 
approved  because  the  technical  council  of  INVU  decided  to 
respond  to  the  persistent  initiatives  of  a  commiinity  leader 
there.   That  decision  was  supported  by  INVU's  social  work 
department,  because  the  social  workers  believed  INVU  should 
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spend  more  resources  on  the  rural  loan  program.   The  social 
workers  also  favor  urban  projects  for  the  poor,  and  they 
helped  create  the  slum  eradication  program  at  Villa  Esperanza. 

The  officials  of  INVU's  urban  planning  department  have 
also  influenced  project  location.   Those  officials'  desires 
to  create  a  new,  completely  planned  commtmity  were  translated 
into  the  Hatillo  project.   Seeking  to  stimulate  the  practice 
of  land  use  planning,  the  urban  planners  have  favored  loca- 
ting INVU  projects  in  complex  communities  where  multiple 
functions  are  performed.   This  has  resulted  in  projects 
being  created  in  the  San  Jose  area,  as  well  as  in  the 
country's  two  principal  ports.   The  technical  council's 
decisions  to  proceed  with  the  Los  Corrales  project  and  the 
El  Roble  project  were  apparently  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
stimulate  planning. 

The  construction  department  has  favored  creating  large 
projects  rather  than  small  ones,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  economies  of  scale.   According  to  a  construction  depart- 
ment official  who  has  participated  in  the  technical  council's 
deliberations,  projects  consisting  of  less  than  500  houses 
are  "anti-economical"  to  construct.   The  only  cities  where 
INVU  has  built  projects  with  more  than  500  houses  have  been 
San  Jose  and  Puntarenas. 

The  planning  and  finance  department  has  generally  dis- 
couraged initiating  projects  for  groups  who  would  be  likely 
to  default  on  their  mortgages.   Thus,  the  officials  in 
charge  of  INVU's  finances  have  usually  encouraged  the 
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development  of  projects  for  middle  income  people.   Financial 
officials  have  warned  the  technical  council  that  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  for  the  poor  tends  to  create  financial  prob- 
lems for  INVU.   The  planning  and  finance  department  has  also 
discouraged  the  construction  of  housing  in  peripheral  com- 
munities where  the  institution  has  had  previous  default 
problems. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  presented  Costa  Rican  water  and  housing 
officials'  attitudes  towards  bribery  and  favoritism  and 
described  instances  in  which  those  practices  were  and  were 
not  engaged  in.   The  effect  of  favoritism  upon  policy  imple- 
mentation was  also  discussed,  along  with  techniques  for 
restraining  favoritism.   Instances  in  which  decisions  have 
been  made  without  general  policy  have  been  described,  and 
these  cases  have  been  interpreted  as  stemming  from  unresolved 
value  conflicts. 

Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  officials  say  that  they 
strongly  disapprove  of  bribery,  but  they  believe  that  amicism, 
the  practice  of  doing  favors  for  friends,  is  acceptable  under 
certain  conditions.   This  writer's  examination  of  selected 
housing  and  water  decisions  suggests  that  favoritism  is 
common  and  institutionalized,  whereas  bribery  is  rarely 
evident.   Arrangements  sometimes  restrict  who  engages  in 
favoritism,  and  how  they  do  so.   By  following  restrictions 
officials  are  able  to  engage  in  some  favoritism  without 
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unduly  interfering  with  policy  implementation.   A  few  privi- 
leged clients  sometimes  receive  special  treatment  as  a  result 
of  friendship  ties  to  high  officials,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  are  handled  according  to  established  rules. 

Costa  Rica's  weak  political  institutions  fail  to  resolve 
many  value  conflicts,  forcing  housing  and  water  administra- 
tors to  make  choices  themselves  in  order  to  create  policies. 
In  some  instances  administrative  policy  has  not  been  made 
due  to  disagreements  among  administrators,  and  in  other 
cases,  conflicts  have  occurred  within  individual  adminis- 
trators.  In  theory,  the  former  type  of  disagreement  can  be 
resolved  through  a  process  of  administrative  politics,  but 
the  latter  is  unresolvable  without  authoritative  guidance 
from  higher  authorities.   The  failure  of  IMAS  officials  to 
formulate  policies  for  collecting  rent  from  clients  exem- 
plifies the  problem  of  value  conflict  within  individual 
administrators.   In  that  case  officials  simultaneously  held 
conflicting  economic  and  social  service  orientations,  and 
thus  failed  to  produce  effective,  unambiguous  policies.   The 
absence  of  guidance  from  political  leaders  and  the  limita- 
tions of  substitute  administrative  political  processes  have 
prevented  policies  from  being  established  to  guide  INVU's 
community  selection. 

Notes 

^Interview  with  an  INVU  official.   See  the  appendix  for 
methodological  details. 

^Interview  with  an  INVU  department  head.   See  the 
appendix  for  methodological  details. 
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^Interviews  with  several  INVU  and  SNAA  officials.   See 
appendix  for  methodological  details. 

^Interview  with  high  ranking  SNAA  official.   See 
appendix  for  methodological  details. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SOURCES  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY 

Weakness  of  political  institutions,  so  typical  of 
developing  countries,  leaves  administrators  with  little 
policy  guidance.   Demands  and  interests  must  be  articulated 
and  aggregated  by  the  administrators  themselves.   Where  do 
they  get  their  ideas  of  what  these  demands  and  interests 
are  or  ought  to  be?   One  source,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
personal  contact,  intervention,  or  mediation,  so  common  in 
pre- industrial  society.   Other  sources  are  foreign  models 
or  theories  and  values,  either  from  foreign  sources  ot 
funding,  or  foreign  schools  where  the  professional  expertise 
of  administrators  is  acquired;  local  schooling;  or  the 
examples  set  by  pre-existing  local  institutions.   In  the 
absence  of  strong  policy  controls,  the  chief  danger  to  admin- 
istrative survival  is  often  financial,  making  financial 
criteria  the  dominant  ones  in  some  circumstances.   All  of 
these  sources  of  policy,  these  substitutes  for  developed 
political  life,  are  discussed  and  illustrated  in  this 
chapter. 

Policy  consists  of  sets  of  rules  or  criteria  used  to 
make  decisions.  The  policy-making  process  can  be  divided 
into  two  stages.   The  first  stage  is  the  selection  of 
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specific  goals  to  be  pursued.   Exhibiting  behavior  character- 
istic of  developing  countries  in  general,  Costa  Rican  polit- 
ical leaders  have  provided  housing  and  water  officials  with 
goals  too  vague  to  determine  policies.   Thus,  the  adminis- 
trators themselves  have  established  their  specific  goals. 
Furthermore,  the  administrators  have  adopted  strategies  for 
realizing  the  selected  goals.   These  two  stages  of  decision 
making — goal  selection  and  strategy  adoptation — are  discussed 
separately  below. 

The  distinction  between  goal  selection  and  strategy 
adoptation  is  illustrated  below,  in  a  description  of  how 
rural  water  policy  has  been  made  in  Costa  Rica.   SNAA  offi- 
cials have  a  general  mandate  to  provide  water  to  the  Costa 
Rican  population,  but  the  law  which  created  the  water  insti- 
tution is  too  vague  to  determine  the  organization's  prior- 
ities.  Except  for  a  provision  which  dealt  with  the  water 
crisis  suffered  by  the  city  of  San  Jose  in  th^  early  1960s, 
the  law  creating  SNAA  did  not  suggest  which  groups  of 
persons  should  be  given  priority  as  the  agency  expanded  its 
activities.   Lacking  guidance  from  political  leaders,  SNAA 
officials  have  set  their  own  specific  goals.   For  example, 
the  rural  aqueducts  department  currently  pursues  the  specific 
goal  of  providing  running  water  to  as  many  previously  un- 
served households  as  possible.   Another  specific  goal,  not 
adopted  by  the  officials,  might  have  been  to  bring  existing 
rural  water  supply  systems  up  to  a  fixed  performance  standard. 
Still  another  possibility  would  have  been  the  construction 
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or  improvement  of  water  systems  in  those  rural  communities 
where  water  bourne  disease  is  most  prevalent.   SNAA  officials 
have  decided,  however,  that  expanding  the  rural  aqueducts 
program  to  as  many  households  as  possible  is  their  goal.   In 
order  to  achieve  that  goal  various  strategies  have  been 
adopted.   SNAA  administrators  have  sought  to  expand  the 
program  as  much  as  possible  by  minimizing  the  per  capita 
costs  of  their  construction  efforts.   They  have  favored 
proposals  with  relatively  low  per  capita  construction  costs 
and  postponed  projects  with  higher  costs.   Reduced  per  capita 
construction  costs  are  associated  with  community  size  and 
accessibility  to  San  Jose;  so  officials  have  given  priority 
to  the  largest  and  most  accessible  towns.   Of  course,  size 
and  accessibility  are  not  ends  in  themselves  but  rather 
criteria  adopted  to  reduce  costs  and  expand  the  scope  of  the 
rural  aqueducts  program. 

Financial  Constraints 


The  factors  which  influence  officials'  selection  of 
specific  goals  include  financial  constraints,  occupational 
role  definitions,  and  the  examples  set  by  existing  programs. 
The  financial  support  an  institution  receives  is  important 
because  decision  making  is  constrained  by  the  total  amount 
of  financial  support  as  well  as  by  the  terms  of  the  funding. 
It  is  important  whether  or  not  funds  received  by   the  insti- 
tution must  be  repaid.   If  the  money  must  be  repaid,  then 
the  rates  of  interest  charged  and  the  duration  of  the  loan 
agreements  are  significant. 
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The  influence  of  financial  conditions  upon  officials' 
selection  of  specific  goals  is  exemplified  by  SNAA's  rural 
aqueducts  program.   During  the  1960s  the  program  was  financed 
by  a  relatively  small  loan  from  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (BID),  and  only  a  limited  nvmiber  of  aqueducts 
were  built.   The  interest  rate  on  the  loan  was  more  favor- 
able Chan  commercial  band  rates,  and  the  long  repayment 
period  was  intended  to  permit  officials  to  carry  out  the 
repayment  using  fimds  derived  from  user  charges  levied 
against  water  recipients.   Unfortunately,  SNAA  officials 
have  not  been  able  to  collect  enough  user  charges  from  the 
rural  beneficiaries  to  meet  the  loan  payments. 

The  water  institution  has  had  to  rely  upon  other 
sources  of  funds  to  honor  its  loan  obligation  to  BID.   As  a 
result  of  this  difficulty,  SNAA  suffered  recurrent  financial 
crises  in  the  1960s,  and  the  total  capital  resources  of 
the  institution  declined  during  that  decade.   Facing  finan- 
cial problems,  SNAA's  top  officials  repeatedly  delayed  rixral 
programs  during  periods  of  fiscal  crisis.   Thus,  externally 
imposed  financial  limitations  motivated  officials  to  grant 
a  lower  priority  to  rural  programs  than  to  urban  projects. 

The  official  in  charge  of  selecting  rural  communities 
to  receive  aqueducts  made  his  choices  largely  on  the  basis 
of  how  much  support  he  anticipated  obtaining  from  the  commu- 
nities themselves.   SNAA  favored  communities  that  promised 
to  provide  volunteer  labor  for  the  construction  of  local 
works,  and  that  vowed  to  regularly  pay  user  charges  after 
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the  proposed  systems  were  in  operation.   Of  course,  local 
interest  in  fulfilling  those  obligations  sometimes  declined 
after  SNAA  committed  itself  to  projects  and  began  construc- 
tion. 

Since  1975  SNAA's  rural  aqueducts  program  has  been 
supported  by  funds  from  the  Family  Assistance  Program.   The 
receipt  of  those  funds,  which  do  not  have  to  be  repaid, 
has  enabled  officials  to  establish  the  goal  of  providing 
running  water  to  all  Costa  Rican  communities  with  more  than 
thirty  households.   The  larger  and  more  accessible  commu- 
nities are  usually  served  first,  but  it  is  hoped  that  all 
communities  with  at  least  thirty  houses  will  be  reached  by 
1983.   Financial  limitations  made  it  unrealistic  for  Costa 
Rican  officials  to  establish  such  an  ambitious  goal  during 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s.   In  contrast  to  the  earlier 
period,  officials  no  longer  have  to  base  community  selection 
upon  the  amount  of  financial  support  anticipated  from  the 
communities. 

Housing  officials  employed  at  INVU  and  IMAS  have  defined 
their  institution's  specific  goals  in  harmony  with  financial 
possibilities.   INVU  receives  an  annual  state  subsidy,  but 
that  sum  makes  up  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  institu- 
tion's budget.   In  1975  INVU's  budget  was  equal  to  approxi- 
mately $16,000,000  but  the  state  subsidy  was  only  about 
$800,000.^   In  addition  to  the  relatively  small  state 
subsidy,  INVU  receives  income  from  foreign  loans  and  from 
the  sale  of  Costa  Rican  government  bonds.   Of  course,  the 
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loans  and  bonds  must  be  repaid.   In  order  to  repay  its  obli- 
gations INVU  must  recuperate  its  housing  investments.   In 
other  words,  INVU's  clients  must  pay  their  mortgages. 

Because  of  this  situation,  INVU  officials  have  been 
constrained  concerning  the  specific  goals  they  have  been 
able  to  adopt.   The  officials  have  learned  by  experience 
that  poor  people  are  often  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  their 
obligations,  and  thus  the  institution  has  been  precluded 
from  devoting  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  its  resources 
to  low  income  projects.   At  Villa  Esperanza,  INVU  attempted 
to  serve  a  low  income  clientele  by  creating  a  lots  and 
services  program,  but  even  that  modest  endeavor  created 
financial  difficulties  for  the  institution.   Most  INVU 
housing  of  the  past  twenty-four  years  has  gone  to  upper- 
middle  income  Costa  Ricans.   Given  the  financial  constraints 
they  face,  INVU  officials  have  not  defined  widescale  slum 
elimination  as  one  of  their  specific  goals.   Instead,  the 
officials  have  adopted  the  goal  of  constructing  as  many 
dwellings  as  possible.   The  creation  of  a  satellite  city 
and  the  promotion  of  urban  planning  have  also  been  adopted 
as  INVU  goals. 

In  contrast  to  INVU,  IMAS  is  financed  almost  entirely 
with  subsidies  and  earmarked  taxes  which  never  need  to  be 
returned  to  donors.   In  1975,  IMAS  had  a  budget  of  about 
$3,000,000.^   Il-IAS  could  spend  those  funds  without  repaying 
any  obligations  in  the  future;  consequently,  the  institu- 
tion's officials  have  been  able  to  adopt  the  goal  of 
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providing  economical,  but  livable  housing  to  as  many  poor 
families  as  possible. 

Occupational  Role  Definitions 
The  occupational  role  definitions  of  administrators 
sometimes  influence  their  selection  of  specific  goals  for 
their  institutions.   Among  other  things,  to  be  a  profes- 
sional is  to  be  a  highly  trained  specialist  In  some  field. 
The  term  tecnico,  a  Spanish  equivalent  to  the  English  word 
technician,  is  frequently  used  by  Costa  Rican  officials  to 
describe  themselves.   Most  administrators  interviewed  by 
this  writer  consider  themselves  professionals.   Many  of  them 
possess  special  skills  acquired  in  Costa  Rica  or  abroad. 
Frequently  officials  go  out  of  their  way  to  identify  them- 
selves as  professionals  or  tecnicos ,  stressing  their  dis- 
approval of  administration  by  untrained  political  appointees. 
In  addition  to  teaching  specific  skills,  specialized 
training  instills  values  in  trainees.   Administrators  who 
have  received  training  often  define  their  role  as  applying 
special  skills  they  have  learned  to  realize  values  asso- 
ciated with  their  profession. 

Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  policy  has  been  influenced 
a  great  deal  by  the  professional  orientations  of  urban  plan- 
ners (INVU),  social  workers  (IMAS),  and  civil  engineers 
(SNAA) .   INVU's  urban  planners  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  promotion  of  comprehensive  land  use  planning  as  one  of 
the  institution's  principal  goals.   Seeking  to  realize  this 
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goal,  INVU  officials  have  adopted  several  strategies  con- 
cerning the  initiation  of  public  housing  projects.   The 
planners  believe  that  populous  and  complex  communities  have 
more  need  for  planning  than  small,  simple  communities,  and 
so  they  have  concentrated  their  efforts  in  the  San  Jose 
area,  the  Puntarenas  area,  and  recently  the  Limon  area.   The 
officials  have  been  able  to  plan  the  layout  of  the  housing 
projects  located  in  those  cities,  and  they  have  sometimes 
attempted  to  use  projects  as  inducements  to  municipal  govern- 
ments to  adopt  comprehensive  land  use  plans. 

Another  strategy,  apparently  intended  to  give  offi- 
cials opportunities  to  plan,  has  been  to  favor  the  creation 
of  large  projects  instead  of  small  ones.   Some  INVU  projects, 
such  as  the  Colonia  Blanca  endeavor  described  in  chapter  V, 
have  been  very  small.   However,  most  of  the  housing  con- 
structed by  the  institution  has  been  part  of  large  projects. 
INVU's  records  indicate  that  when  the  institution's  funding 
has  increased,  housing  construction  has  been  augmented 
disproportionately  in  the  large  projects  of  the  San  Jose  and 
Puntarenas  areas. 

In  summary,  urban  planners  have  a  distinctive  set  of 
values,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  applying  land  use 
planning  in  complex  urban  settings.   The  planners  enjoy 
designing  and  locating  street  grids,  parks,  community 
centers,  shopping  centers,  and  churches.   The  creation  of  a 
carefully  planed  industrial  park  adjoining  a  large  residen- 
tial complex  is  a  goal  INVU  planners  have  sought  to  achieve 
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repeatedly,  but  without  success.   The  planners'  proclivity 
towards  the  design  of  entire  communities  partially  explains 
INVU's  concentration  of  resources  in  large  urban  housing 
projects.   Of  course,  the  construction  of  large  projects 
also  produces  economies  of  scale  and  facilitates  economical 
land  acquisition. 

The  occupational  role  definitions  of  officials  facili- 
tate the  pursuit  of  some  goals,  while  inhibiting  efforts  to 
achieve  alternative  ends.   For  example,  the  tendency  of  INVU 
officials  to  promote  urban  planning  has  had  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  allocation  of  resources  to  rural  and  small  town 
areas.   The  planners  have  implicitly  favored  the  construc- 
tion of  large  projects  in  complex  urban  areas,  and  this  bias 
has  affected  the  spatial  allocation  of  INVU's  outputs.   IMAS 
social  workers'  commitment  to  assist  the  poor  has  prevented 
that  institution  from  effectively  collecting  rent  from  the 
residents  of  its  housing  projects.   Many  IMAS  officials  are 
trained  social  workers,  and  other  officials  of  the  agency 
sometimes  make  statements  reflecting  a  social  worker  point 
of  view. 

The  social  workers  of  IMAS  define  their  role  as  iden- 
tifying and  assisting  the  needy.   The  officials  believe  they 
should  determine  which  families  are  poor  (i.e.,  merit  assis- 
tance) by  visiting  low  income  households  and  by  adminis- 
tering survey  questionnaires  to  potential  clients.   Typi- 
cally, the  questionnaires  deal  with  the  composition  of  the 
family,  sources  of  family  income,  and  the  education  of  the 
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family's  children.   In  addition  to  determining  which  house- 
holds are  most  in  need  of  assistance,  these  surveys  are  also 
supposed  to  enable  the  social  workers  to  diagnose  conditions 
assumed  to  be  undesirable.   The  survey  reports  frequently 
include  references  to  unemployment,  truancy  of  school  age 
children,  promiscuity,  prostitution,  and  alcoholism.   The 
presence  of  these  conditions  apparently  does  not  affect  the 
eligibility  of  households  for  assistance.   The  social  workers 
seem  to  view  the  deviant  behavior  as  pathology,  rather  than 
vice,  and  chey  describe  the  behavior  in  their  reports 
because  they  believe  that  persons  such  as  themselves  can 
and  should  help  non- conforming  individuals  alter  their 
behavior.   This  writer  has  seen  no  evidence  that  the  IMA5 
social  workers  have  been  able  to  change  the  kinds  of  deviant 
behavior  mentioned  in  the  survey  reports . 

In  addition  to  conducting  socioeconomic  studies  of 
poor  families,  IMAS  officials  provide  material  assistance  to 
the  needy.   The  social  workers'  surveys  are  used  to  deter- 
mine which  households  are  given  donations  of  food,  fuel,  and 
housing.   The  social  workers  perceive  themselves  as  bene- 
factors of  the  poor,  and  this  identification  hinders  them 
from  taking  actions  which  might  be  disliked  by  indigent 
families.   Specifically,  the  social  workers  have  been  un- 
willing to  recommend  that  families  be  evicted  from  IMAS 
housing  for  persistent  nonpayment  of  rent.   Admittedly,  the 
eviction  of  a  poor  family  is  an  activity  which  most  people 
would  find  unpleasant.   IMAS  officials  seem  to  be  especially 
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reluctant  to  undertake  evictions  because  such  actions  conflict 
with  their  usual  benefactor  role. 

The  unwillingness  of  IMAS  officials  to  evict  defaulting 
clients  limits  the  institution's  revenue.   This  in  turn, 
limits  its  scale  of  operations.   In  other  words,  if  IMAS 
pursued  a  more  effective  collections  policy,  it  could  use 
the  additional  funds  to  constmct  additional  housing,  and 
thus  serve  a  larger  number  of  indigent  families.   The  token 
rental  payments  charged  by  IMAS  are  lower  than  the  rents 
charged  on  the  private  market  for  inferior  slum  housing.   A 
policy  of  expanding  the  housing  program  through  effective 
rent  collections  and  evictions  of  defaulters  could  probably 
be  justified  on  humanitarian  grounds.   IMAS  officials  were 
linwilling  to  implement  such  a  policy  during  the  1971-1977 
period  because  they  saw  themselves  as  benefactors  of  the 
poor.   This  oirientation,  cnaracteristic  of  Costa  Rican  social 
workers,  seems  to  have  precluded  IMAS  from  carrying  out  cer- 
tain policy  alternatives. 

SNAA  is  managed  primarily  by  civil  engineers.   Those 
officials  are  trained  to  design  public  works,  and  their 
background  may  have  influenced  the  manner  in  which  SNAA  has 
developed.   In  their  public  statements  SNAA  officials  have 
consistently  described  the  institution's  accomplishments  by 
describing  new  water  works  construction.   According  to  the 
officials,  success  is  represented  by  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  new  projects,  and  by  such  indicators  as  the 
number  of  barrels  per  minute  which  can  be  pumped  and  the 
number  of  miles  of  pipeline  laid. 
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Apparently,  civil  engineers  arc  more  interested  in  the 
design  of  new  facilities  than  in  the  routine  maintenance  of 
existing  systems.   A  restricted  circiilation  in-house  study 
of  SNAA's  operations  noted  in  1976  that  the  institution  did 
not  possess  sufficient  equipment,  human  resources,  or  organ- 
ization to  perform  effectively  in  the  maintenance  field. 
The  report  described  SNAA's  maintenance  capacity  as  being 
rudimentary  and  inadequate.-^  Residents  of  the  San  Jose 
metropolitan  area  are  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  SNAA's 
maintenance  services,  according  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
SNAA  officials  during  1977.   In  summary,  maintenance  seems 
to  have  been  given  low  priority  by  SNAA  officials.   This 
tendency  may  have  been  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  officials  have  been  civil  engineers. 

Examples  of  Existing  Programs 
The   specific  goals  officials  adopt  for  their  institu- 
tions are  sometimes  derived  from  examples  set  by  programs 
already  in  existence.   Riggs  has  noted  that  officials  in 
developing  countries  often  follow  foreign  examples  because 
of  lack  of  guidance  from  their  own  political  institutions.^ 
Such  models  are  not  necessarily  appropriate  for  the  under- 
developed settings  where  they  are  applied.   Of  course, 
established  indigenous  programs  can  also  provide  examples 
for  officials  to  follow.   The  goal  of  creating  a  Costa  Rican 
"new  town"  was  established  by  INVU  officials  in  order  to 
emulate  a  foreign  program.   That  decision  differed  from  IMAS 
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officials'  decision  to  emphasize  the  provision  of  material 
benefits  to  poor  people  instead  of  stressing  vocational 
training  activity.   IMAS'  emphasis  upon  the  provision  of 
welfare  benefits  Co  the  poor  seems  to  have  been  an  outgrowth 
of  the  activities  of  the  institution's  predecessor,  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Directorate. 

INVU's  adoption  of  the  goal  of  creating  a  "new  town" 
should  be  considered  within  the  context  of  the  institution's 
founding.   Various  Costa  Rican  public  housing  agencies  were 
created  and  disbanded  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  they  usually  had  insufficient  legal  authority 
and  lacked  adequate  funding.   As  a  result,  the  volume  of 
housing  produced  by  those  institutions  was  very  small. 
Those  problems  of  INVU's  predecessors  were  analyzed  by 
Rodrigo  Carazo  Odio  in  his  university  thesis  of  1955.^  An 
economist  and  political  activist  within  the  National  Liber- 
ation Party  (PLN) ,  Carazo  recommended  Chat  the  new  housing 
institution  be  granted  autonomy  and  financial  support. 
Carazo,  who  was  nc.med  as  INVU's  first  manager,  wroCe  nothing 
about  the  specific  goals  the  new  institution  should  adopt. 
The  new  manager's  thesis  provided  no  indications  concerning 
what  clientele  INVU  would  serve,  where  the  institution  would 
locate  its  housing,  or  what  kind  of  projects  would  be  built. 
Apparently,  Carazo  began  Co  manage  INVU  without  having  such 
goals  and  later  accepted  suggestions  from  subordinates. 

As  mentioned  above,  one  of  Carazo ' s  subordinates  was  a 
Costa  Rican  architect  who  studied  urban  planning  in  England 
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shortly  before  joining  INVU.   Influenced  by  the  British  new 
towns,  he  believed  it  would  be  desirable  to  create  a  com- 
pletely planned  community  in  Costa  Rica.   He  convinced  the 
manager,  Carazo,  and  the  venture  was  launched  using  the 
Hatillo  land  reserve.   While  creating  Hatillo,  INVU  offi- 
cials developed  techniques  later  applied  to  other  projects. 
Financing  arrangements  were  developed  and  experiments  con- 
ducted concerning  dwelling  design  and  project  layout. 

The  notion  of  a  satellite  city  came  from  the  British, 
but  other  aspects  of  the  project  were  influenced  by  the 
Interamerican  Center  for  Housing  and  Planning  (CIVP).   Located 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  CIVP  trained  Latin  American  housing 
officials  during  the  1950s,  including  at  least  four  INVU 
officials.   CIVP  training  reinforced  the  idea  that  public 
housing  should  be  built  in  urban  areas  in  large  projects 
constructed  on  land  reserves. 

In  addition  to  convincing  other  INVU  officials  to  adopt 
the  goal  of  creating  a  new  town,  the  British- trained  planner 
also  promoted  the  construction  of  an  expressway  around  the 
city  of  San  Jose.   Thus,  the  planner  attempted  to  apply  in 
Costa  Rica  the  beltway  concept  which  has  been  used  extensively 
in  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other  industrialized 
coxmtries.   The  endeavor  failed,  apparently  because  traffic 
conditions  in  Costa  Rica  differ  from  conditions  in  more 
developed  societies.   During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  volume 
of  traffic  circulating  in  the  San  Jose  area  was  too  low  to 
justify  the  construction  of  a  beltway.   During  the  mid-1970s, 
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an  international  lending  institution  expressed  interest  in 
the  possible  construction  of  the  beltway,  and  a  consulting 
firm  conducted  a  feasibility  study.   The  study  concluded 
that  the  highway  could  not  be  built  because  land  acquisition 
costs  were  too  high.   Furthermore,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
proposed  project  would  be  undesirable  because  it  would 
interfere  unduly  with  existing  radial  roads  connecting  the 
center  of  the  city  to  outlying  areas. 

Thoroughly  committed  to  the  proposed  beltway  and  con- 
vinced that  it  would  eventually  be  constructed,  INVU  built 
sections  of  the  proposed  road  through  some  of  its  housing 
projects.   As  a  result,  Hatillo  and  several  other  projects 
are  broken  up  by  short,  abandoned  sections  of  super-highway. 
Those  unused  expressway  tracts  are  desolate  reminders  of  the 
danger  of  using  foreign  ratner  than  local  models  and  inputs. 

Since  it  was  founded  in  1971,  IMAS  has  primarily 
carried  out  one  kind  of  activity--the  donation  of  material 
benefits  to  the  poor.   This  tendency  to  devote  IMAS'  activ- 
ities almost  exclusively  to  the  provision  of  welfare  benefits 
conflicts  with  provisions  of  the  institution's  fovmding  law. 
According  to  Che  law,  IMAS  is  supposed  to  carry  out  two 
forms  of  activity:  stimulation  programs  and  assistance  pro- 
grams.  The  law  further  states  that,  "Every  person  benefiting 
from  an  assistance  program  will  be  obligated  to  participate 
in  at  least  one  stimulation  program."  The  law  went  on  to 
state  that  IMAS'  stimulation  programs  would  include,  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to,  the  following  kinds  of  activities: 
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a.  Primary  education  for  adults 

b.  Secondary  education  for  youth  and  adults 

c.  Preparation  for  trades 

d.  Preparation  for  middle  level  technical  positions 

e.  Middle  level  commercial  education 

f.  Rehabilitation  of  the  physically  handicapped.^ 

Despite  these  legal  provisions,  IMAS  has  devoted  almost 
all  of  its  efforts  towards  providing  housing,  food,  and 
other  material  benefits  to  poor  people,  and  has  conducted 
relatively  little  stimulation  activity.   A  small  program 
encouraging  farmers  to  produce  soy  beans  to  improve  the  diet 
of  the  Costa  Rican  poor  was  undertaken  in  1974  and  typified 
DIAS'  limited  efforts  to  help  the  poor  change  their  economic 
status.   IMAS  has  also  provided  food  rations  to  students  who 
participated  in  vocational  training  programs  carried  out  by 
the  National  Training  Institute  (INA)  and  the  Goodwill  organ- 
ization.  This  food  ration  program  utilized  only  1  percent 
of  IMAS'  total  budget  during  1975.   In  summary,  the  amount  of 
stimulation  activity  carried  out  by  IMAS  has  been  almost 
negligible,  in  contrast  to  the  organization's  substantial 
relief  activities. 

IMAS  officials  justify  the  institution's  emphasis  upon 
making  donations  by  noting  that  their  clientele  desperately 
need  this  assistance.   Indeed,  part  of  the  clientele  had 
become  accustomed  to  receiving  public  assistance  even  before 
IMAS  was  created  in  1971.   In  the  words  of  an  IMAS  official; 

"Welfare-ism"  (asistencialismo)  has  been  consolidated 
in  this  country  by  many  years  of  practice,  in  the  form 
of  simply  helping  the  poor  by  providing  gifts. 

When  Il'lAS  was  bom  this  was  already  a  tradition. 
Thus,  from  the  first  day  when  the  institution  opened 
its  doors,  a  long  line  of  people  anxiously  waited,  moved 
by  the  sole  expectation  that  they  would  receive. 7 
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IMAS'  predecessor,  the  National  Social  Welfare  Directorate, 
was  a  relief  agency  and  IMAS  inherited  the  earlier  institu- 
tion's clientele  and  personnel.   Apparently,  IMAS  officials 
have  used  the  example  set  by  the  Directorate  as  a  guide  for 
the  development  of  the  new  institution.   Thus,  the  precedent 
set  by  a  pre-existing  program  contributed  to  IMAS'  relief 
orientation. 

IMAS'  lack  of  involvement  in  educational  and  vocational 
training  activities  may  also  be  related  to  the  fact  that 
other  institutions  carry  out  those  activities.   Furthermore, 
some  of  the  assumptions  inherent  in  IMAS'  founding  law  seem 
to  be  unrealistic.   The  founding  law  established  the  goal 
of  training  the  poor  for  full  incorporation  into  Costa  Rican 
economic  life.   It  is  assumed  that  the  poor  are  "marginal," 
but  this  condition  can  be  changed  through  training.   A 
persuasive  counterargument  can  be  made  that  the  poor  are 
unemployed  not  because  they  lack  skills,  but  rather  because 
underdeveloped  societies  such  as  Costa  Rica  are  incapable  of 
providing  economic  opportunities  for  them.^   During  late  1977 
Costa  Rican  immigration  officials  announced  that  they  were 
prohibiting  the  entry  of  foreign  laborers  such  as  painters, 
carpenters,  and  plumbers  into  the  country  because  there  were 
already  too  many  nationals  in  those  fields.   While  inter- 
viewing residents  of  IMAS  housing  projects,  this  writer  spoke 
with  numerous  individuals  with  skilled  trades  who  were  none- 
theless poor  because  they  were  underemployed  and  received 
low  wages  for  the  work  they  could  obtain. 
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Strategies  for  Pursuing  Specific  Goals 
Officials  select  strategies  to  pursue  the  specific 
goals  they  espouse.   The  strategies  are  adopted  in  accor- 
dance with  features  of  the  administrative  environment.   More 
specifically,  strategies  reflect  the  administrators'  famili- 
arity with  the  available  resources  and  the  propensities  of 
prospective  clienteles.   INVU's  selection  of  construction 
sites  illustrates  this  phenomena. 

As  noted  in  chapter  V,  INVU's  selection  of  communities 
for  housing  projects  has  occurred  in  a  hodge-podge  fashion, 
without  the  guidance  of  a  general  policy.   The  INVU  offi- 
cials have  pursued  a  definite  goal  when  acquiring  land 
parcels.   Specifically,  they  have  sought  to  avoid  becoming 
involved  in  uneconomical  projects.   Thus,  the  officials 
have  carefully  weighed  the  costs  of  land  acquisition  and 
made  careful  estimates  of  the  costs  of  developing  land 
parcels.   Topography  and  soil  conditions  are  evaluated  and 
labor  costs  are  estimated.   The  officials  are  aware  that 
labor  costs  are  higher  in  some  peripheral  areas  than  in  the 
San  Jose  metropolitan  area,  and  that  the  cost  of  building 
materials  also  varies  among  regions  of  the  country. 

IliVU  officials  consider  the  characteristics  of  the 
prospective  clienteles,  conducting  special  studies  to  assure 
that  enough  families  would  be  interested  and  capable  of 
making  the  mortgage  payments.   Il'IAS  officials  also  consider 
the  characteristics  of  the  prospective  clientele  when  they 
select  housing  project  sites.   Whereas  It'JVU  administrators 
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seek  to  assure  that  clients  will  pay  off  their  mortgages, 
IMAS  officials  are  primarily  concerned  that  the  prospective 
recipients  be  extremely  poor.   The  officials  of  INVU  and 
IMAS  follow  different  strategies  in  evaluating  project 
sites  because  the  two  institutions  have  adopted  different 
specific  goals. 

Conclusions 

This  chapter  has  described  some  of  the  sources  of 
administrative  policy  found  in  Costa  Rica.   Professional 
values,  foreign  influence,  the  examples  of  existing  indi- 
genous institutions,  and  financial  considerations  have  been 
discussed.   Those  sources,  plus  the  personalism  described 
in  chapter  V,  have  been  influential  in  the  Costa  Rican 
setting  due  to  the  weakness  of  political  institutions. 

Lacking  guidance  from  political  leaders  as  to  the 
desires  of  the  people,  Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  offi- 
cials have  sometimes  carried  out  policies  reflecting  admin- 
istrative naivete.   For  example,  some  officials  have 
naively  believed  that  their  institutions'  clients  would 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  service  as  much  as  the 
administrators  do.   SNAA  officials  have  expected  their  own 
beliefs  concerning  the  value  of  a  good  water  supply  to  be 
shared  by  the  general  public,  and  so  clients  would  be  willing 
to  make  generous  contributions  to  the  institution.   The 
clients  have  failed  to  perceive  linkages  between  health  and 
safe  water,  however,  and  many  water  recipients  have  become 
accustomed  to  receiving  water  from  the  government  for  a 
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nominal  charge  or  for  no  charge  at  all.   SNAA  has  encountered 
deep-seated,  widespread  opposition  to  its  efforts  to  pay 
for  construction  activities  by  increasing  water  charges,  and 
so  plans  for  making  the  agency  economically  self-sufficient 
have  been  abandoned. 

Some  Costa  Rican  housing  officials  have  demonstrated 
naiviety  by  expecting  that  low  income  people  would  be 
willing  to  make  modest  mortgage  payments  to  INVU.   It  has 
been  assumed  that  slum  residents  place  a  high  value  upon  the 
improvement  of  their  housing  conditions;  hence,  they  would 
be  disposed  to  limit  their  consumption  of  other  things  in 
order  to  pay  for  decent  housing.   In  practice,  INVU  offi- 
cials have  repeatedly  discovered  that  low  income  people  are 
unwilling,  or  unable,  to  make  steady  payments  to  the  insti- 
tution; and  as  a  result  low  income  projects  must  be  subsi- 
dized heavily. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
CONCLUSION 

This  dissertation  supports  the  contentation  that 
political  institutions  in  developing  countries  tend  to  be 
weaker  than  administrative  institutions.   The  findings  also 
suggest  some  of  the  limitations  of  administrative  policy 
making  as  a  substitute  for  politics.   Finally,  the  study 
contributes  to  the  study  of  cultural  influences  on  admin- 
istration in  transitional  societies. 

Most,  if  not  all,  political  systems  confront  the 
problem  of  relating  politics  and  administration  to  one 
another.   The  problem  is  likely  to  be  most  acute,  however, 
in  transitional  societies. ^  Such  societies  often  have  well 
established  administrative  organizations,  but  lack  political 
institutions  capable  of  directing  public  activity.   Riggs, 
Huntington,  Pye,  and  Almond  and  Powell  are  among  those  who 
have  noted  the  tendency  of  developing  countries  to  have 
weak  or  absent  political  institutions. 2  Pye  says  that  admin- 
istration in  developing  countries  cannot  be  greatly  improved 
unless  representative  political  processes  are  strengthened. 
He  says  that  stronger  political  institutions  are  needed  in 
transitional  societies  in  order  to  maintain  stability  and 
make  choices  among  values  and  goals. -^ 
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Costa  Rica's  political  institutions  have  enabled  the 
country  to  experience  twenty-five  years  of  stability  and 
liberal  democracy,  but  they  have  been  less  successful  at 
directing  administration.   Parties  have  acted  personalis- 
tically  and  interest  groups  have  rarely  been  effective  rep- 
resentative entities.^   Important  policies,  such  as  the 
social  security  program,  have  been  adopted  without  much 
input  from  interest  groups,  parties,  or  the  public. 5  Thus, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Costa  Rica's  elected  political 
leaders  have  failed  to  provide  policy  guidance  to  housing 
and  water  officials  on  an  ongoing  basis.   The  political 
leaders  have  influenced  housing  and  water  administration 
primarily  by  founding  new  agencies  and  institutionalizing 
support  for  them.   The  political  institutions  have  also 
affected  housing  and  water  administration  by  occasionally 
preventing  officials  from  carrying  out  policies  arousing 
public  opposition.   For  example,  SNAA's  tariff  policies  were 
changed  during  the  mid- 1960 's  after  popular  protest  prompted 
elected  officials  to  limit  the  agency's  authority.   INVU's 
attempt  to  carry  out  a  lots  and  services  program  at  Villa 
Esperanza  was  modified  because  of  opposition  from  the  press 
and  from  upper  income  homeowners.   Thus,  the  democratic 
character  of  Costa  Rican  society  has  imposed  some  constraints 
upon  housing  and  water  officials  even  though  the  modem 
democratic  ideal  of  ongoing  political  guidance  of  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  achieved. 
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The  finding  that  Costa  Rican  political  bodies  provide 
little  direction  to  administrators  raised  the  question  of 
how  politicians  spend  their  time.   The  National  Assembly 
provides  little  guidance  to  housing  and  water  officials, 
and  this  lack  of  guidance  may  stem  from  the  amateur  status 
of  the  legislators.   National  Assembly  members  hold  other 
jobs,  often  in  the  professions  or  in  commerce,  and  they  are 
ineligible  for  reelection.   Case  work  involving  the  problems 
of  individuals  apparently  takes  up  much  of  their  time.   The 
President  of  the  Republic  and  his  staff  hold  full  time 
positions,  but  they  have  many  other  duties  beside  adminis- 
trative policy  making.   The  President  is  publicly  accive 
in  many  foreign  relations  activities,  such  as  international 
trips  and  the  negotiation  of  trade,  loan  and  aid  agreements. 
Presidential  officials  are  responsible  for  public  security 
and  they  frequently  participate  in  the  resolution  of  strikes 
and  protests.   A  great  deal  of  Presidential  time  is  spent  on 
symbolic  activities  such  as  speeches,  dedications,  and  visits 
to  local  communities.   Finally,  the  President  also  allocates 
desirable  administrative  posts  and  maintains  a  group  of 
loyal  personal  followers. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  policy  making  functions  not 
carried  out  by  political  institutions  in  developing  countries 
can  be  handled  by  administrative  entities.   Pye  rejects  this 
argument,  and  maintains  that  transitional  societies  need 
strong  political  institutions  in  order  to  achieve  effective 
administration."  This  study  of  Costa  Rican  water  and 
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housing  policy  suggests  that  administrative  decision  making 
can  sometimes  substitute  for  policy  making  by  political 
leaders,  but  special  problems  may  accompany  the  substitu- 
tion.  Specifically,  problems  of  insensitivity  to  clients, 
conflict  among  administrators,  and  conflict  within  the  minds 
of  individual  administrators  can  remain  unresolved  when 
political  leaders  do  not  provide  officials  wicfi  sufficient 
input , 

When  political  guidance  of  administration  is  inadequate 
problems  of  insensitivity  to  clients  and  bureaucratic  auto- 
cracy may  be  accentuated.   Costa  Rican  housing  and  water 
officials'  failure  to  recognize  clientele  preferences  has 
sometimes  caused  conflicts  and  implementation  problems.   For 
example,  INVU  and  SNAA  officials  have  repeatedly  over- 
estimated the  capacity  and  willingness  of  low  income  clients 
to  pay  for  services.   SNAA  resisted  popular  opposition  to 
its  tariff  practices,  and  intense  political  pressure  was 
required  to  modify  those  policies.   The  political  leaders 
had  not  developed  means  of  influencing  SNAA  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  and  so  they  restrained  the  organization  after  a  crisis 
occurred. 

Some  value  conflicts  between  administrators  have  not 
been  resolved  sufficiently  for  policies  to  be  created, 
causing  important  decisions  to  be  made  in  hodge-podge 
fashion.   For  example,  value  conflicts  have  prevented  INVU 
officials  from  formulating  a  general  policy  for  selecting 
which  communities  receive  projects. 
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Conflicts  occurring  within  the  minds  of  individual 
administrators  may  be  more  difficult  to  resolve  without 
effective  guidance  from  elected  officials.   Riggs  has  pointed 
out  that  such  conflicts  are  likely  to  occur  in  transitional 
societies  because  officials  there  frequently  espouse  contra- 
dictory traditional  and  modem  notions.^   Individual  admin- 
istrators can  also  be  torn  between  conflicting  values  reflec- 
ting their  professional  orientations.   IMAS  officials' 
ambivalent  attitude  towards  clients  failing  to  pay  rent 
exemplifies  this  problem. 

Throughout  the  world  technical  experts  have  become 
increasingly  important  participants  in  administration. 
This  trend  has  been  associated  with  industrialization,  but 
technical  capabilities  have  often  been  transferred  to  pre- 
industrial  societies.   Transfers  of  technical  skills  and 
modem  values  have  been  accomplished  through  professional 
training.   The  global  trend  towards  more  highly  teclinical 
administration  has  been  verified  by  Camp  and  others.   Camp 
studied  top  administrators  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
and  found  that  technically  trained  individuals  have  become 
increasingly  important  in  both  countries  since  the  1940s . 8 
Many  Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  administrators  who  were 
interviewed  had  received  some  specialized  training,  and 
they  recognized  that  training  experiences  could  influence 
administrative  decision  making  a  great  deal.   Civil  engi"- 
neering  training  has  affected  SNAA  officials'  responses  to 
Costa  Rica's  potable  water  supply  problems,  and  foreign 
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instruction  in  urban  planning  has  greatly  influenced  INVU 
officials'  development  of  public  housing  programs. 

This  study's  findings  coincide  with  Illchman's  obser- 
vation that  professionally  oriented  "rational-productivity 
bureaucrats"  are  becoming  increasingly  important  throughout 
the  world. ^  This  development  is  not  necessarily  an  unmixed 
blessing,  however,  since  the  values  of  foreign  trained 
technicians  may  be  inappropriate  for  particular  transitional 
societies.   The  history  of  IITVU's  over  zealous,  unsuccessful, 
promotion  of  the  San  Jose  beltway  demonstrates  that  foreign 
ideas  can  be  inappropriately  applied  in  countries  such  as 
Costa  Rica. 

Premodem  cultural  practices  influence  administration 
in  developing  countries,  and  the  influence  can  either  reduce 
or  increase  administrative  effectiveness.   Noting  the  tendency 
of  Mexican  price  support  officials  to  select  subordinates  on 
the  basis  of  personal  loyalty,  Grindle  says  that  these  prac- 
tices increase  effectiveness  by  creating  dedicated  work 
teams  which  superiors  can  count  upon  to  accomplish  tasks. 
According  to  Grindle,  clientele  networks  in  the  Mexican 
bureaucracy  sometimes  reinforce  formal-legal  structures.  ■'■^ 
These  findings  are  interesting  because  they  suggest  that 
societies'  premodem  cultural  inheritances  do  not  always 
impede  administrative  effectiveness.   It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted, however,  that  the  development  of  rational-bureau- 
cratic administration  occurs  in  conjunction  with  a  broader 
process  of  societal  modernization.   Pye  takes  this  view,  and 
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Riggs  has  described  many  cultural  inpediments  which  adminis- 
trators in  transitional  societies  must  overcome.  •'•■^ 

This  case  study  of  Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  admin- 
istration supports  the  contention  that  officials  in  devel- 
oping countries  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  cultural 
environment  in  which  they  work.   Officials  publically  espouse 
rational-bureaucratic  ideals,  while  admitting  that  sometimes 
they  must  bow  to  social  pressure.   The  friends  of  the  INVU 
officials  frequently  expect  to  receive  preferential  treatment 
from  the  agency,  and  special  treatment  is  often  given. 

Tbiis  study  encountered  little  evidence  that  officials 
allow  bribes  to  influence  their  allocations  of  public  housing 
and  potable  water  to  communities  and  families.   Caution  should 
be  taken  in  generalizing  this  finding,  however,  because  very 
little  is  reliably  known  about  the  incidence  of  bribe  taking 
by  Costa  Rican  officials. 
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APPENDIX 
METHODOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

This  study  was  carried  out  in  three  stages,  each  of 
which  employed  a  distinct  methodology.   Undertaken  during 
late-1974  and  early-1975,  the  first  stage  of  the  study 
consisted  of  open-ended  exploratory  interviews  with  Costa 
Rican  officials.   The  second  stage  was  carried  out  during 
June  and  July  of  1975.   During  the  second  stage  this  writer 
used  a  survey  questionnaire  to  ask  residents  of  public 
housing  about  their  relations  with  the  national  housing 
institutions.   The  third  stage  was  conducted  during  late- 
1977  and  early-1978  and  consisted  of  the  administration  of 
survey  questionnaires  to  selected  Costa  Rican  housing  and 
water  officials. 

Stage  I;   Open-Ended  Elite  Interviews 
A  total  of  sixty-one  open-ended  interviews  were  con- 
ducted with  housing  officials,  water  officials,  and  local 
community  leaders.   No  standard  format  was  employed,  and 
the  researcher  prepared  a  different  list  of  guiding  questions 
for  each  interview.   A  description  of  each  interview  was 
typed  within  twelve  hours  and  was  based  partly  upon  written 
notes  taken  during  the  interview.   The  interview  descrip- 
tions contain  respondents'  statements,  interpretive  comments, 
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and  cross-references  to  contradictory  or  supportive  state- 
ments of  other  interviewees. 

Most  of  the  initial  open-ended  interviews  dealt  with 
the  structiires  and  financial  bases  of  the  three  organiza- 
tions examined-- INVU,  IMAS,  and  SNAA.   Next,  a  series  of 
interviews  was  conducted  concerning  housing  and  water 
officials'  spatial  allocation  of  construction  efforts. 
Information  was  compiled  about  the  existing  spatial  distri- 
butions of  housing  and  water  services,  and  officials  were 
asked  to  explain  how  chose  distributions  had  been  produced. 
Finally,  some  open-ended  interviews  were  utilized  to  compile 
information  about  the  origins  of  specific  public  works 
projects.   Those  mini-case  studies  concerned  ten  housing 
projects  and  three  water  programs.   In  some  cases,  interviews 
were  conducted  with  community  leaders  from  localities  where 
selected  projects  were  constructed. 

Stage  II:   Surveying  Public  Housing  Recipients 
The  survey  of  public  housing  residents  served  several 
purposes.   This  clientele  data  enabled  the  writer  to  confirm 
statements  which  had  been  made  by  housing  officials  during 
stage  I  of  the  research.   Thus,  the  credibility  of  individual 
officials  could  be  tested  and  the  accuracy  of  specific  items 
of  information  ascertained.   For  example,  the  survey  enabled 
this  writer  to  verify  housing  officials'  estimates  of 
clientele  income  characteristics.   Official  claims  that  the 
allocation  of  housing  has  not  involved  bribery  were  tested 
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by  soliciting  independent  information  from  recipients.   Some 
survey  questions  asked  how  clients  obtained  their  dwellings 
from  the  national  institutions.   The  clients  were  also 
requested  to  state  their  partisan  political  preferences  and 
to  tell  whether  or  not  housing  institutions  were  affiliated 
with  pclltical  parties. 

The  National  Housing  and  Urbanism  Institute  (INVU)  and 
the  Institute  of  Mixed  Social  Assistance  (IMAS)  conduct 
separate  housing  programs,  and  so  two  different  samples  of 
housing  recipients  were  drawn.   Both  housing  institutions 
construct  dwellings  throughout  the  country,  but  this  writer's 
survey  was  limited  to  housing  recipients  in  the  San  Jose 
metropolitan  area.   There  were  9,028  Iimj  houses  in  the  San 
Jose  area  when  the  survey  was  conducted  in  mid- 1975.   A  ran- 
dom numbers  table  and  blueprints  were  used  to  select  and 
map  a  sample  of  68  INVU  dwellings,  located  in  13  projects. 

Some  of  the  selected  houses  produced  no  interviews 
because  there  was  no  knowledgeable  adult  in  the  house,  or 
because  an  adult  was  present  but  refused  to  be  interviewed. 
In  41  instances  no  knowledgeable  adult  was  present,  and  in 
3  instances  INVU  residents  refused  to  be  interviewed.   In 
those  cases  the  interviewer  eliminated  the  affected  house- 
hold from  the  sample  and  sought  a  replacement  interview  next 
door.   This  deviation  from  random  sampling  procedure  has 
important  implications  for  interpreting  the  survey  results. 
The  interviewees  constituted  a  random  sample  of  all  housing 
recipients  in  the  city  who  would  have  been  home  during  late 
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afternoon  and  early  evening  hours  when  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted.  Those  not  included  in  the  sample  because  they  were 
not  at  home  may  differ  in  significant  respects  from  the 
interviewees.   Thus,  the  recipients'  average  income  level 
cannot  be  determined  in  a  precise  fashion  using  the  survey 
results,  although  the  data  make  it  possible  to  test  offi- 
cials' claims  that  most  of  the  clientele  fall  within  a  broad 
income  range. 

It  is  possible,  but  unlikely,  that  other  more  important 
survey  responses  were  affected  by  the  replacement  technique. 
The  questionnaire  dealt  with  the  clients'  past  experiences 
with  IIJVU,  and  with  their  perceptions  of  whether  or  not  the 
institutions  were  affiliated  with  political  parties.   Those 
respondent  perceptions  are  probably  unrelated  to  whether  or 
not  adults  were  home  during  the  early  evening.   The  results 
show  that  respondents  overwhelmingly  believed  that  INVU  was 
not  affiliated  with  a  political  party,  and  that  the  institu- 
tion has  not  required  people  to  pay  bribes  in  order  to  obtain 
dwellings. 

In  addition  to  the  sample  of  INVU  housing  recipients, 
a  separate  sample  was  drawn  of  residents  of  IMAS  housing. 
During  mid- 1975  there  were  197  IllAS  built  houses  in  the  San 
Jose  area.   The  houses  were  all  located  within  3  projects, 
each  of  which  was  visited  by  the  interviewer.   A  systematic 
sample  was  drawn  consisting  of  every  fourth  house  the  inter- 
viewer encountered  on  a  pre-determined  route  through  each 
project.   This  technique  produced  a  sample  of  48  households. 
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In  12  cases  no  knowledgeable  adult  was  at  home,  and  in  one 
case  a  resident  refused  to  be  interviewed.   In  those  instances 
the  interviewer  proceeded  to  the  next  house,  replacing  the 
non-responding  household  with  a  neighbor.   The  use  of  this 
technique  probably  affected  the  IMAS  sample  in  the  same  way 
as  it  affected  the  INVU  sample.   The  survey  data  dealing 
with  respondents '  reported  incomes  may  have  been  distorted 
somewhat;  but  responses  to  items  about  how  families  obtained 
their  dwellings  from  IMAS  were  probably  unaffected  by  the 
replacement  technique.   The  IMAS  residents  were  generally 
very  cooperative  and  accessible.   Seventy-nine  percent  of 
the  IMAS  households  approached  produced  interviews,  whereas 
only  60  percent  of  the  INVU  households  yielded  information. 

All  of  the  interviews  with  lUW   and  IMAS  recipients 
were  carried  out  by  this  writer.   The  writer  filled  in  the 
questionnaires  during  interviews  lasting  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.   The  original  Spanish  version  of  the  questionnaire 
is  presented  below,  followed  by  a  translated  English  version. 

Housing  Recipients  Questionnaire 
Spanish  Version 

Eiitrevista  con  Residente  de  Vivienda  Publica 

1.  Niimero  de  identif icacidn  de  la  entrevista. 

2.  iCuantos  anos  tienen  ustedes  viviendo  en  esta  vivienda? 

3.  iPorque'  cambiaron  ustedes  de  su  residencia  anterior  hasta 
esta  casa? 

A,   iCuanto  cobra  el  INVU/ IMAS  por  mes  por  esta  casa? 

5.   iCuanto  cobro'  la  institucion  por  la  prima  inicial  para 
vivir  aqui? 
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6.   i Cuando  empezaron  ustedes  de  pensar  en  la  posibilidad 
de  vivir  en  una  casa  del  INVU/IMAS?   Hace  cuantos  anos? 

7.  i Si  un  amigo  suyo  estuviera  tracando  de  consiguier  una 
casa  como  esta,  que  recomendaciones  daria  usted  a  el? 

8.  i Cuintas  veces  hablaron  ustedes  con  personas  del  Il^VU/ 
IMAS  cuando  ustedes  estaban  buscando  vivienda? 

9.  i Generalmente,  donde  hablaron  ustedes  con  las  personas 
de  la  insticucion? 

a.  En  las  oficinas  de  la  institucion 

b.  En  su  propria  casa 

c.  Otro  lugar  

10.  i Que  dij eron  la  gente  de  la  institucion  cuando  ustedes 
hablaron  con  ellos? 

11.  iPresentaron  ustedes  cartas  de  recomendacidn  cuando 
estaban  solicitando  esta  casa? 

Si  tto 

12.  6  Si  presentaron  cartas  de  recomendacidn,  de  quienes  eran 
las  cartas?  i Que  es  el  oficio  de  la  persona  quien  escribid 
la  carta  para  ustedes? 

iSacerdote?   iJefe  politico?   iEmpleado  del  INVU  o  del  II'IAS? 

13.  i Cuanto  afectaron  esas  cartas  de  recomendacidn  al  exito 
de  su  solicitud? 

Nada       Poco        Mucho       No  Sabe 

13a.   i Cuando  ustedes  estuvieron  solicitando  esta  vivienda, 
se  beneficiaron  ustedes  de  alguna  "palanca"  or  "pata"? 

sr  No 

(Cuando  dice  SI) 

6 Como? 

4  Que  era  el  oficio  de  la  persona  quien  les  ayudaron  a  ustedes? 

iQue  era  la  relacidn  de  ustedes  a  esa  persona? 

13b.  iAlguien  quien  no  es  del  INVU/IMAS  intervino  con  el 
INVU/niAS  a  favor  de  ustedes? 

SI  No 
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4  Como  ? 

14.  iTiene  usted  algun  amigo  o  pariente  quien  crabaja  en  el 

INVU/IMAS? 

Amigo  Pariente         Nadie 

(Cuando  responde  Si)  LEso   les  ayudd  a  consiguir  esta  casa? 
S£  No 

15.  iEl  INVU/IMAS  es  aliado  con  un  partido  politico?   Si  tto 
(Cuando  dice  Si)   iQue  partido? 

16.  lA   que  partido  prefiere  usted? 

17.  iSu  preferencia  politica  o  su  actividad  politica  ayudo 
a  ustedes  a  consequir  esta  vivienda? 

Si  No 

i Como  ? 

18.  iLos  partidos  politicos  hicieron  actividades  politicas 
en  este  projecto  durante  la  campana  electoral  del  ano 
pasado?     Si     No 

iQue  partidos? 

iQue  tipo  de  actividades? 

19.  iPara  conseguir  esta  vivienda  tenian  ustedes  que  pagar 
una  mordida  o  una  movida  a  alguien?     Si     No 

(Cuando  dice  Si)    iCuanto  pagd? 

iQue  era  el  oficio  de  la  persona  a  quien  pago? 

20.  iMas  o  menos  que  es  el  ingreso  de  esta  familia  por  mes? 
No  dice  (En  cientos  de  colones) 
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Housing  Recipients  Questionnaire 
English  Version 

Interview  with  Public  Housing  Resident 

1.  Interview  identification  nimiber. 

2.  Kow  many  years  have  you  lived  in  this  house? 

3.  Why  did  you  move  from  your  previous  residence  to  this 
house? 

4.  How  much  does  INVU/IMAS  charge  per  month  for  this  house? 

5.  How  much  did  the  institution  charge  for  the  initial 
down  payment  in  order  for  you  to  live  here? 

6.  VJhen  did  you  begin  to  think  about  the  possibility  of 
living  in  an  INVU/Il-IAS  house?      How  many  years  ago? 

7.  If  a  friend  of  yours  were  trying  to  obtain  a  house  like 
this,  what  recommendations  would  you  give  him? 

8.  Ifow  many  times  did  you  talk  with  people  from  INVU/IMAS 
when  you  were  seeking  housing? 

9.  Generally,  where  did  you  talk  with  people  from  the 
institution? 

a.  In  the  offices  of  the  institution 

b.  In  your  own  home 

c.  Another  place  

10.  What  did  the  people  from  the  institution  tell  you  when 
you  spoke  with  them? 

11.  Did  you  present  letters  of  recommendation  when  you 
were  applying  for  this  house? 

Yes  So 

12.  If  you  presented  letters  of  recommendation,  who  wrote 
the  letters?  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  person  who  wrote 
the  letters  for  you? 

Priests?        Political  boss?       Employee  of  INVU  or  IMAS? 

13.  How  much  did  those  letters  of  recommendation  affect  the 
success  of  your  application? 

Not  at  all     A  little  bit     A  lot     Do  not  know 
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13a.   When  you  were  applying  for  this  house,  did  you  benefit 
from  having  an  "in"  or  "personal  connection"  with  anyone? 

Yes  Ho 

(When  answer  is  Yes)     How? 

What  was  the  occupation  of  the  person  who  helped  you? 
What  was  your  relationship  with  that  person? 

13b.   Did  anyone  not  associated  with  IlIVU/IMAS  intervene  with 
IIWU/IMAS  on  your  behalf? 

Yes  No 

How: 

14.  Do  you  have  any  friends  or  relatives  who  work  for 
Iimj/IMAS?     Yes  No 

Friend  Relative  No  one 

(When  the  answer  is  Yes) 

Did  that  help  you  to  obtain  this  house?    Yes    Ho 

15.  Is  INVU/IMAS  affiliated  with  a  political  party?   Yes   No 
(When  the  answer  is  Yes)    Which  party? 

16.  lirtiich  party  do  you  prefer? 

17.  Did  your  political  beliefs  or  your  political  activi- 
ties help  you  to  obtain  this  house? 

Yes  No 

How? 

18.  Did  the  political  parties  carry  out  political  activi- 
ties in  this  project  during  last  year's  election  campaign? 

Yes  No 

What  parties? 

What  type  of  activities? 

19.  Did  you  have  to  pay  anyone  a  bribe  in  order  to  obtain 
this  house? 

Yes  No 
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(When  Che  answer  is  Yes)    How  much  did  you  pay? 

What  was  the  position  of  the  person  you  paid? 

20.   What  is  the  approximate  monthly  income  of  this  family? 

Don't  say  (In  hundreds  of 

colones) 

Stage  III:   Structured  Elite  Interviews 
During  late-1977  and  early-1978  the  writer  conducted  a 
series  of  interviews  with  Costa  Rican  water,  housing,  and 
highway  construction  officials.   Five  different  questionnaires 
were  filled  in  by  the  interviewer.   The  instrvmients  were 
modified  after  being  pretested  with  a  selection  of  highway 
administrators  employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  (MOPT) . 

Questionnaire  "A"  served  several  purposes.   The  ques- 
tionnaire asked  whether  or  not  political  leaders  have 
tried  to  influence  decision  making  within  the  respondents' 
administrative  institutions.   When  officials  responded 
affirmatively,  they  were  asked  to  describe  Che  positions 
occupied  by  Che  political  figures,  the  decisions  involved, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  politicians'  involvement.   Ques- 
tionnaire "A"  also  dealt  with  the  national  and  foreign 
educational  experiences  of  the  administrators.   Finally, 
the  questionnaire  asked  the  officials  to  name  the  indivi- 
duals working  in  their  institutions  who  have  had  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  national  budgetary  and  international 
lending  institutions.   The  names  suggested  in  response  to 
questionnaire  "A"  were  used  Co  selecc  prospective  respondents 
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to  questionnaires  "C"  and  "D"  (Budgetary  Matters),  and 
questionnaire  "E"  (International  Lending  Agencies). 

Questionnaire  "B"  was  concerned  with  policies  for 
guiding  decision  making.   Each  administration  of  that 
questionnaire  concerned  the  manner  in  which  a  specific  type 
of  decision  was  made.   For  example,  the  INVU  official  most 
knowledgeable  about  the  institution's  treatment  of  non- 
paying  clients  answered  questionnaire  "B"  by  talking  about 
default-related  decisions.   Questionnaire  "C"  and  question- 
naire "D"  were  administered  to  housing  and  water  adminis- 
trators involved  in  budgetary  matters.   The  questionnaires 
confirmed  the  officials'  personal  involvement  in  budgetary 
affairs,  and  asked  general  questions  about  institutional 
relations  with  budgetary  entities.   Questionnaire  "E"  was 
used  with  officials  involved  in  preparing  institutional 
requests  to  international  lending  agencies.   The  question- 
naire items  included  in  "E"  concerned  the  influence  of 
lending  agencies  upon  Costa  Rican  housing  and  water  policy. 
English  translations  of  all  five  elite  questionnaires  are 
presented  below,  following  the  original  Spanish  versions  of 
the  instruments, 

Cuestionario  "A"  Version  Final 

(Xiestionario  sobre  Politicas  Institucionales  y  Procesos  de 
Tomar  Decisiones 

Parte  I 

1 .   Fecha  


2.   Organizacion  estudiada 
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3.   Entrevistado 


4.  Posicion  actual 


(posici6n)  (afios  en  esa  carga/anos  con  org, ) 


5.   Posiciones  ocupadas  previamente  con  la  organizacidn 
estudiada 


a. 


b. 

c. 

6. 

Estudios  universitarios 
a. 

(t£culo;carrera)    (pais) 
b. 

(fee ha) 

c. 

7. 

Otra  enseiianza  profesional 

a. 

(clase  de  materia   (pais) 
estudiada) 

b. 

(institucidn)   (fecha) 

c. 

d. 

Parte  II 

1.   Mas  tarda,  durante  una  segunda  parte  de  mi  estudio,  me 
gustaria  hablar  con  las  personas  que  ban  tenido  mas  contacto 
personal  con  los  representatives  de  las  instituciones  inter- 
nacionales  de  prestamo.   ^Quie'n  ha  tenido  esos  contactos? 

a.  _^ ___^ 

(posicion  cuando  tenra    (posicion  actual)  (cdmo  ubicarle) 
los  contactos) 


c. 
d. 
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2.  iXambien,  me  gustaria  hablar  con  las  personas  encargadas 
de  la  preparacidn  de  solicitudes  y  informes  para  las 
instituciones  incernacionales  de  pr^stamo.  i Quien  ha  cenido 
esa  responsibilidad? 


a. 


(posicidn  cuando  se     (posici6n  actual)  (c(5mo  ubicarle) 
prepare  los  documentos) 


c. 
d. 


3.   6  Hay  personas  en  esta  organizacion  que  han  mantenido 
contactos  personales  con  los  empleados  presupuestarios  del 
OFIPLAN  o  de  la  Asemblea  Legislativa?  ^Quienes  son? 


a. 


(posicion  cuando  tenia   (posicidn  actual)   (cdmo  ubicarle) 
los  contactos) 


4.   iPuedes  decirme,  quienes  han  sido  encargados  de  la 
preparacidn  de  proyectos  de  presupuesto? 


(posicibn  cuando      (posicio'n  acutal)    (c6mo  ubicarle) 
prepare  los 
presupuestos) 


a. 


b. 
c. 
d. 


Parte  III:  Influencia  de  los  Lideres  Politicos  Sobre  las 
Decisiones 

1.   iAlgunos  lideres  politicos  han  tratado  de  influir  en  las 
decisiones  tomadas  por  los  fioncionarios  de  esta  organizacion? 

Si  No  No  Sabe 
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Posicion:   iQue  posiciones  ocupaban  los  politicos  que  Cra- 
caban  de  influir  en  las  decisiones? 

Decision:   iQu^  buscaban  los  lideres  politicos? 

General/ Espacif ico :   iLas  tncervenciones  de  los  politicos 
tenian  el  fin  de  cambiar  la  politica  general  de  la 
organizacidn  o  tenia  que  ver  solamente  con  las  circum- 
stancias  de  individuos? 

Frecuencia:   iLos  politicos  hicieron  esas  intervenciones  con 
mucha  o  con  poca  frecuencia? 


Posicion    Decision     General/ Espacif ico     Frecuencia 
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Cuescionario  "B"  Version  Final 

Cuestionario  sobre  la  Existencia  de  Politicas  Explicitas 
para  Guiar  la  Toma  de  Decisiones 

1.   Fecha  


2.  Grganizacidn  escudiada 

3.  Entrevistado 


4.   Tipo  de  decision 


5.   iQuien  generalmenCe  ha  tornado  las  decisiones  sobre 

?   (iSu  puesco?) 

5.   iHay  otros  dirigenCes  adminisCrativos  o  politicos  que 
tambien  han  tenido  influencla  sobre  la  Coma  de  esas  decision- 
es?  iQuienes  son?   (iSus  puestos?) 

7.  Us  ted  me  dijo  que  ha  tornado  las 

decisiones  sobre  .  iLas  cosas  deben 

ser  asl,  o  quizas  sea  mejor  que  personas  en  otros  puestos 
toman  esas  decisiones? 

Deben  ser  asi  Mejor  otros  puestos 

iQu€  puestos? 

i For que? 

8.  Un  funcionario  puede  tomar  decisiones  de  acuerdo  con  su 
juicio  personal,  o  de  acuerdo  con  criterios  o  normas  ya 
establecidas .   iQu6  sera  mejor,  tomar  decisiones  sobre 

de  acuerdo  con  el  juicio  personal  del 

funcionario  o  de  acuerdo  con  criterios  o  normas  ya  estable- 
cidas? 

Juicio  personal  Criterios  o  normas 

9.  iTiene  usted  conocimiento  de  c6mo  se  han  tornado 
decisiones  sobre  en  la  realidad? 

Si  No 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Si) 

10.  iPor  lo  general,  se  han  hecho  esas  decisiones  de 
acuerdo  con  el  juicio  personal  del  funcionario,  o  de  acuerdo 
con  criterios  o  normas  previamente  establecidas? 

Juicio  personal  Criterios  o  normas 
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(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Juicio  personal) 

11.  iPor  lo  general,  que  aspecCos  de  una  situacion  estan 
considerados  cuando  los  administradores  ucilizan  su  juicio 
personal  para  tomar  esas  decisiones?   (iQu^  factores,  ^que 
consideraciones? ) 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Cricerios  o  normas) 

12.  iLos  criterios  o  normas  que  se  usan  son  escritos  o 
hablados? 

Escricos  Hablados 

(Cuando  la  respuesca  arriba  es  Hablados) 

13.  6  Que  son  esos  criterios  o  normas  hablados? 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Escritos) 

14.  i Cuaies  son  los  criterios  o  normas  escritos  que  han 
sido  usados  para  tomar  decisiones? 

15.  6  Qui en  puede  monstrarme  esos  documentos?   (i Nombre  y 
Depto?) 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Escritos  o  Hablados) 

16.  iEstos  criterios  estan  adoptados  por  los  funcionarios 
de  esta  institucidn,  para  ser  aplicados  en  los  casos  espaci- 
ficos,  verdad? 

S£  No . 

(Cuando  se  responde  a  #16  con  No,  explica  entonces  la 
funcion  de  los  criterios  o  normas.   Tambien,  explica  como 
toman  esas  decisiones.) 

(Cuando  arriba  se  response  Escritos  o  Hablados) 

17.  ilnfluyeron  o  no  influyeron  algunos  diputados  en  la 
adoptacidn  de  esos  criterios? 

Influyen  No  influyen 

18.  i Influyeron  o  no  influyeron  algunos  regidores  munici- 
pales  en  la  adoptacion  de  esos  criterios? 

Influyeron  No  influyeron 

19.  ilnfluyd  o  no  influyo  la  Casa  Presidencial  en  la 
adoptacidn  de  esos  criterios? 

Influyd  No  influyo 
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20.  Esta  pregvinta  tlene  que  ver  con  la  aplicacicSn  de  los 
criterios  establecidos  a  los  casos  espacificos.   iHan  hecho, 
o  no  han  hecho  decisiones  en  forma  excepcional,  en  contrasts 
con  los  criterios  establecidos? 

Han  hecho         Ho  han  hecho         No  sabe 

iProque  hicieron  esas  excepciones? 

21.  iHan  intervenido  los  regidores  tmmicipales,  tratando  de 
conseguir  decisiones  contrarias  a  los  criterios  establecidos? 

S£  Ik)  No  sabe 

iQue  buscaban  ellos  cuando  intervenfan? 

iComo  intervenian  los  regidores  con  ustedes?   iCartas? 
iTelegramas?   iVisitas?   iLlamadas?   iOtras  maneras? 

ilntervenian  los  regidores  con  mucha  frecuencia  o  con  poca 
frecuencia? 

Mucha  frecuencia  Poca  frecuencia 

iComo  respondieron  ustedes  a  esas  intervenciones? 

22.  iHan  intervenido  diputados,  tratando  de  conseguir 
decisiones  contrarias  a  los  criterios  establecidos? 

Sf  No  No  sabe 

iQue  buscaban  ellos  cuando  intervenian? 

iComo  intervenian  los  diputados  con  ustedes?   iCartas? 
iTelegramas?   iVisitas?   iLlamadas? 

ilnteirvenian  los  diputados  con  mucha  frecuencia  o  con  p>oca 
frecuencia? 

Mucha  frecuencia  Poca  frecuencia 

iComo  respondieron  ustedes  a  esas  intervenciones? 

23.  iHa  intervenido  la  Casa  Presidencial ,  tratando  de 
conseguir  decisiones  excepcionales ,  contrarias  a  los  criter- 
ios establecidos? 

S£  No  No  sabe 

iQue  buscaban  ellos   cuando   intervenian? 

iComo   intervenian  ellos?      i Cartas?      iVisitas?     iTelegramas? 
iLlamadas?     iOtra  manera? 
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4 Intervenian  ellos  con  mucha  frecuencia,  o  con  poca 
frecuencia? 

Mucha  frecuencia  Poca  frecuencia 

iComo  respondieron  ustedes  a  esas  intervenciones? 

24.  iHay  otras  personas  que  pueden  darme  ni£s  informacidn 
sobre  esta  ciase  de  decisiones?   iQuienes  son? 

Cuescionario  "C"   Version  Final 
Cuestionario  sobre  Asuntos  Presupuestarios 
1 .   Fecha 


2.  Organizacidn 

3.  Encrevistado 

4.  Puesto  actual 


Pregunta  Opcional  (No  se  aplica  cuando  el  entrevistado  ha 
respondido  a  la  misma  pregunta  in  el 
cuestionario  "A".) 

5.  iHay  personas  en  esta  organizacio'n  que  han  nantenido 
contactos  personales  con  los  empleados  presupuestarios  del 
OFIPLAN  o  de  la  Asemblea  Legislaciva?   iQuie'nes  son? 

a, 

(Posicidn  cuando  tenia   (Posicidn  actual)  (Cdmo  ubicarle) 
los  contactos) 


b. 
c. 
d. 


6.  iPuede  explicarme  que  papel  ha  desempefiado  usted  en  el 
proceso  presupuestario?   (iQue  hace  usted  en  relacidn  con  la 
preparacion  o  la  presentaci6n  del  presupuesto?) 

7.  i Ha  trabajado  usted  en  la  preparacion  de  documentos  de 
presupuesto? 

Si  No 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Si) 

8.  iQu6  clase  de  documentos  han  sido  preparados?  iEn  otras 
palabras,  qu^  clase  de  informacion  estaba  incluida  en  esos 
documentos? 
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9.   iQuizas  los  documentos  de  presupuesto  que  uscedes 
preparan  son  enviados  a  ocras  insticuciones?  LA   que  insti- 
tuciones  han  sido  mandados  los  documentos?   (iA  OFIPLAN,  a 
la  Casa  Presidential,  a  la  Asemblea  Legislativa?) 


a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 


10.  iComo  parte  de  su  trabajo  en  asuntos  presupuestarios, 
usted  ha  cenido  contactos  personales  con  individuos  de 
otras  iris tituc lone s? 

Si  Mo 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Si) 

11.  iCon  qu^  instituciones  ha  tenido  usted  contactos 
individuales?   (i,Con  OFIPLAN,  con  la  Casa  Presidencial ,  con 
la  Asenblea  Legislativa?)   iUsted  tenia  esos  contactos  cada 
ano,  o  hubo  anos  en  los  cuales  no  tenia  usted  los  contactos? 
iM^s  o  menos  cuantas  veces  per  ano  tenia  usted  esos 
contactos? 

Institucion     Todos  Los  Anos   Numero  de  Veces  por  Ano 

a,  

b. 


(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Si) 

12.   iCon  que  individuos  en  otros  organismos  tenia  usted 

contactos? 

Nombre  Posicidn  Actual 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


13.   iQue  puede  hacer  una  institucion  como  el 

para  recibir  partidas  presupuestarias  mas  adequadas? 
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14.  i Es  necesario  a  veces,  o  nunca  es  necesario,  cambiar 
las  politicas  o  las  prioridades  de  esca  insticucidn  con 
fines  de  consegutr  mas  financiacidn  escatal? 

Es  necesario  Nunca  es  necesario 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Es  necesario) 

15.  i Puede  darme  uno  o  dos  ejemplos  de  cambios  adoptados  por 
el  para  conseguir  mejor  f inanciamenco 
estatal? 


Cuestionario  "D"   Version  Final 

Cuestionario  sobre  las  Inscituciones  Presupuestarias 

Se  aplica  estas  preguntas  con  respecto  a  cada  una  de 
las  instituciones  presupuestarias  mencionadas  en  el  numero 
diez  y  el  numero  doce  del  cuescionario  "C",  del  mismo 
entrevistado . 

1.   Fecha 


2.  Entrevistado  ^ 

(organizacion) 

3.  Institucidn  presupuesteria  


4.  4  Que  clase  de  informacidn   pedian  los  empleados  de 

^ ?   6  Que  preguntas  hicieron  ellos  cuando 

hablaban  con  ustedes  o  cuando  solicitaban  informacio'n? 

5.  6 Ellos  tambien  pedian  otra  informacion?   iQue  informa- 
cidn? 

6.  iQuiza's  los  oficiales  de  han  dado  a 

ustedes  sugerencias  o  demandas  tratando  de  las  actividades 
programaticas  del  ? 

i En  otras  palabras ,  puede  decirme  si  los  del  

han  o  no  han  sugerido  o  exigido  a  ustedes  cambios  en  las 
prioridades  o  en  las  operaciones  del  ? 

Han  sugerido  o  exigido  No  han 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Han  sugerido) 

7.  i  Que'  sugerencias  o  demandas  han  dado  ellos?   i,  Que 
cambios  buscaban  ellos? 

8.  i Ustedes  han  cumplido  a  veces  con  esas  sugerencias,  or 
nunca  han  cumplido  con  ellos? 

Han  cumplido  Nunca  han  cumplido 
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(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Han  cumplido) 

9.  iUstedes  han  cumplido  con  esas  sugerencias  slempre,  por 
lo  general,  o  de  vez  en  cuando? 

Stempre        Por  lo  general      De  vez  en  cuando 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Han  sugerido) 

10.  iPuedes  darme  un  ejemplo  tipico  que  indica  como 
respondieron  ustedes  a  una  sugerencia  dado  por  alguien  en 
el  ? 


Cuestionario  "E"   Version  Final 
Cuestionario  sobre  Financiamento  Internacional 

1.  Fecha  

2.  Organizacion  estudiada  

3.  Entreviscado  

4.  Puesto  actual 


5.  Puesto  ocupado  relacionado  con  financiamento  Inter- 
nacional   

(fecha) 

6.  iPuedes  explicarme  que  papel  usted  ha  desempenado  en  la 
preparacidn  o  la  presentacidn  de  los  solicitudes  y  reportes 

que  el  _^ ha  presentado  a  las  organizaciones 

internacionaies  de  prdstamo? 

7.  iHa  trabajado  usted  en  la  preparacion  de  solicitudes  de 
pre'stamo? 

S£  No 

8.  iQue  clase  de  solicitudes  ha  sido  preparada? 

iQue  inf or!nacio''n  estaba  incluida  en  esas  solicitudes? 

9.  iHa  trabajado  ustedes  en  la  preparacion  de  reportes  o 
informes  relacionados  con  los  prestamos  internacionaies? 

Si:  Mo 

10.  i Que  clase  de  reportes  han  sido  preparados?   iQue 
informacion  incluian  esos  reportes  o  informes? 

11.  i Cuando  ustedes  han  formulado  sus  planes  preliminares 

o  sus  anteproyectos ,  han  consul tado  ustedes  con  empleados  de 
las  instituciones  internacionaies? 

Si  No 
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12.  iUstedes  han  consultado  o  no  han  consultado  a  los 
organistnos  intemacionales ,  aun  antes  de  que  ustedes 
presentaban  solicitudes  fonnales  a  ellos? 

Siempre  Nunca  A  veces 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Siempre  o  A  veces) 

13.  iSobre  que  aspectos  de  los  proyectos  consul taban 
ustedes? 

14.  iCuando  ustedes  han  presentado  solicitudes  a  las 
organizaciones  intemacionales  de  prestamo,  ellos  por  lo 
general  han  o  no  han  dado  respuestas  a  ustedes? 

Han  dado  respuestas       No  han  dado  respuestas 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Han  dado  .  .  . ) 

15.  iQue  dijeron  las  organizaciones  de  pre'stamo  en  sus 
respuestas  a  ustedes? 

iRespondieron  ellos  con  observaciones  sobre  las  detalles 

de  sus  solicitudes? 

S£  No 

16.  iCuando  ustedes  han  presentado  reportes  o  informes  a 
las  organizaciones  intemacionales  de  prestamo,  ellos  por 
lo  general  han  o  no  han  dado  respuestas  a  ustedes? 

Han  dado  respuestas       No  han  dado  respuestas 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Han  dado  .  .  . ) 

17.  iQue  dijeron  las  organizaciones  de  prestamo  en  sus 
respuestas  a  ustedes? 

13.   iUsted  ha  tenido  contactos  personales  con  individuos 
de  las  organizaciones  intemacionales  de  prestamo? 

Si  Ho 

(Cuando  arriba  se  responde  Si) 

19.   iUsted  ha  tenido  contacto  con  individuos  de  que 

instituciones? 

iUsted  tenia  esos  contactos  con  funcionarios  de 

cada  ano,  o  habia  anos  en  que  no  tenia  usted  los  contactos? 

IHas   o   menos  cuantas  veces  por  ano  tenia  usted  esos 
contactos? 

Institucion      Todos  los  Anos     Niimero  Veces  por  Ano 

a. 
b. 
c. 
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20.   i Con  que  individuos  en  las  organizaciones  inter- 
nacionales  de  pr^stamo  tenia  usted  contactos  personales? 

Individuo  Puesto  actual 

a. 

b. 
c . 


Pregunta  Opcional  (No  se  aplica  cuando  el  entrevistado  ha 
respondido  a  la  misma  pregunta  en  el  cuestionario  A. ) 

21.  6  Hay  otros  funcionarios  aqui  en  el  que  han 

tenido  contactos  personales  con  Individuos  en  las  organiza- 
ciones internacionales? 

Nombre  Institucion  con  que 

Tenia  Contacto 

a. 

b. 
c. 

22.  6 Q^^  puede  hacer  una  institucion  como  el  

para  recibir  mas  pre'stamos  internacionales? 

23.  i Es  necesario  a  veces,  o  nunca  es  necesario,  cambiar 
las  politicas  o  las  prioridades  de  esta  institucion  con 
fines  de  conseguir  mas  pre'stamos  del  exterior? 

Es  necesario  Sunca  es  necesario 

24.  i Puede  darme  uno  o  dos  ejemplos  de  cambios  adoptados 
por  el  para  complacer  los  gustos  de  las  organiza- 
ciones de  pr^stamo? 


Questionnaire  "A"   Final  Version 

Questionnaire  about  Institutional  Policies  and  Decision- 
Making  Processes  (English  Version) 

Part  I. 

1.  Date 

2.  Organization  being  studied 
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3.  Interviewee 

4.  Current  position 

Number  of  years  in  current  position 
Number  of  years  with  the  organization 

5.  Positions  previously  occupied  with  the  organization 

6.  University  studies: 

Degree:  Program 

Country 

Date 

7.  Other  professional  studies: 

Subject  matter  studied 

Country 

Institution 

Date 

Part  II. 

1.  Later,  during  the  second  part  of  my  study,  I  would  like 
to  speak  with  the  people  who  have  had  the  most  contact  with 
representatives  of  the  international  lending  agencies.  Who 
has  had  those  contacts? 

Position  when  the  person  had  the  contacts 

Present  position 

Suggestions  for  locating  the  person 

2.  I  would  also  like  to  speak  with  the  people  in  charge  of 
preparing  applications  and  reports  for  the  international 
lending  institutions.   tJho  has  had  that  responsibility? 

Position  when  the  person  prepared  the  documents 

Present  position 

Suggestions  for  locating  the  person 

3.  Are  there  people  in  this  organization  who  have  maintained 
personal  contacts  with  employees  of  budgetary  sections  of 
OFIPLAN  and  the  National  Assembly?   IVho  are  they? 

Position  when  the  person  had  the  contacts 

Current  position 

Suggestions  for  locating  the  person 

4.  Could  you  please  tell  me,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
preparing  budgets? 

Position  when  the  person  prepared  budgets 

Present  position 

Suggestions  for  locating  the  person 
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Part  III. 

1.   Have  some  political  leaders  tried  to  influence  the 
decisions  which  have  been  made  by  functionaries  in  this 
organization? 

Yes  No  Don't  know 

Position;   What  positions  did  the  politicians  who  tried  to 
influence  the  decisions  hold? 

Decision:   What  did  the  leaders  seek  to  accomplish? 

General/ Particular:   Did  the  interventions  of  the  political 
leaders  have  the  purpose  of  changing  the  organi- 
zation's general  policy,  or  were  they  concerned 
merely  with  the  circumstances  of  individuals? 

Frequency:   Did  the  politicians  carry  out  those  interventions 
frequently  or  infrequently. 

Questionnaire  "B"   Final  Version 

1.  Date 

2.  Organization  studied 

3.  Interviewee 

4.  Type  of  decision 

5.  Who  has  generally  made  decisions  about  this? 
Decision  maker's  position? 

6.  Are  there  other  administrative  or  political  leaders  who 
have  also  influenced  these  decisions?   Who  are  they?   What 
are  tlieir  positions? 

7.  You  told  me  that  has  made  decisions  about  . 

Should  things  be  this  way,  or  would  it  be  better  for  people 
in  other  positions  to  make  those  decisions? 

Should  be  this  way      Would  be  better  other  positions 

(What  positions?)      (Why?) 

8.  A  functionary  can  make  decisions  in  accordance  with  his 
personal  judgment,  or  in  accordance  with  criteria  or  norms 
previously  established.   Which  would  be  better,  to  make 

decisions  about       ^__  in  accordance  with  the 

personal  judgment  of  functionary,  or  in  accordance  with 
previously  established  criteria  and  norms? 

Personal  judgment         Criteria  or  norms 
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9.  Do  you  know  how  decisions  about  have  been 

made  in  practice?  ~ 

Yes  No 

(When  they  answer  Yes  above) 

10.  Have  these  decisions  generally  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  personal  judgment  of  the  functionary,  or  according 
to  criteria  or  norms  previously  established? 

Personal  judgment       Criteria  or  norms 

(When  they  answer  Personal  judgment) 

11.  Generally  speaking,  what  aspects  of  a  situation  are 
considered  when  the  administrators  utilize  their  personal 
judgment  to  make  those  decisions? 

(WTien  they  answer  Criteria  or  norms) 

12.  Are  the  criteria  which  are  used  written  or  oral? 

Written  Oral 

(When  they  answer  Oral) 

13.  What  are  those  oral  norms  or  criteria? 

(When  they  answer  Written) 

14.  What  are  the  written  norms  or  criteria  which  have  been 
used  to  make  the  decisions? 

15.  Who  can  show  me  those  documents? 

Name? 

Department? 

(When  they  answer  Written  or  Oral) 

16.  Those  criteria  are  adopted  by  the  fiinctionaries  of 
this  institution  in  order  to  be  applied  in  specific  cases 
right? 

Yes  No 

(When  the  response  to  number  sixteen  is  No,  please  explain 
the  fiinction  of  the  criteria  or  norms.   Also  explain  how 
the  decisions  are  actually  made.) 

(When  they  answer  above  Written  or  Oral) 

17.  Do  any  National  Assembly  members  influence  the  adoption 
of  those  criteria? 

Influence  Don't  influence 

18.  Do  any  municipal  council  representatives  influence  the 
adoption  of  those  criteria? 

Influence  Don ' t  influence 
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19.  Does  the  Presidential  Office  influence  the  adoption  of 
those  criteria? 

Influences  Doesn't  influence 

20.  This  question  concerns  the  application  of  criteria  in 
specific  cases.   Have  decisions  been  made  exceptionally, 
contrary  to  established  criteria? 

Have  been  made   Have  not  been  made   Don't  know 

Why  were  those  exceptions  made? 

21.  Have  municipal  council  representatives  intervened, 
seeking  decisions  contrary  to  established  criteria? 

Yes  No  Don ' t  know 

What  have  they  sought  when  they  have  intervened? 

How  have  the  municipal  council  representatives  intervened 
with  your  organization?  Letters?  Visits?  Calls?  Other 
means? 

Have  the  municipal  council  representatives  intervened 
frequently  or  infrequently? 

Frequently  Infrequently 

How  have  you  all  responded  to  those  interventions? 

22.  Have  National  Assembly  members  intervened,  seeking  to 
obtain  decisions  contrary  to  the  established  criteria? 

Yes  No  Don't  know 

What  have  they  sought  when  they  intervened? 

How  have  they  intervened  with  your  organization?  Letters? 
Telegrams?   Visits?   Calls? 

Have  the  Assembly  mambers  intervened  frequently  or 
infrequently? 

Frequently  Infrequently 

How  have  you  all  responded  to  those  interventions? 

23.  Has  the  Presidential  Office  intervened,  seeking  to 
obtain  decisions  contrary  to  the  established  criteria? 

Yes  Ho  Don't  know 
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Wliat  have  they  sought  when  they  intervened? 

How  have  they  intervened?  Letters?  Visits?  Telegrams? 
Calls?  Etc.? 

Have  they  intervened  frequently  or  infrequently? 

Frequently  Infrequently 

Row  have  you  all  responded  to  those  interventions? 

24.   Are  there  other  people  who  could  give  me  additional 
information  about  this  type  ot  decision?   Who  are  they? 

Questionnaire  "C"  Final  Version 

1.  Date 

2.  Organization 

3 .  Interviewee 

4.  Present  position 

5.  Optional  question:  (Do  not  ask  this  question  when  the 
interviewee  has  answered  the  same  item  as  part  of  question- 
naire A.  ) 

Are  there  people  in  this  organization  who  have  maintained 
personal  contacts  with  budget  employees  of  OFIPLAN  and  the 
National  Assembly?  Who  are  they? 

Position  when  the  person  had  the  contacts 

Present  position 

Suggestions  for  locating  the  person 

6.  Would  you  please  explain  the  role  you  have  played  in 
the  budgetary  process?   (What  do  you  do  in  relation  to  the 
preparation  or  tne  presentation  of  the  budget?) 

7.  Have  you  worked  on  the  preparation  of  budget  documents? 

Yes  No 

(When  they  answer  Yes  above) 

8.  What  type  of  documents  have  been  prepared?   In  other 
words,  what  kind  of  information  has  been  included  in  those 
docimients? 
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9.  Have  the  budget  documents  you  people  here  have  prepared 
been  sent  to  other  institutions?   To  what  institutions? 

(To  OFIPLAN?   To  the  Assembly?   To  the  Presidential  Office?) 

10.  As  part  of  your  work  on  budgetary  matters,  have  you 
had  personal  contacts  with  individuals  from  other  institu- 
tions. 

Yes  No 

(When  they  answer  Yes  above) 

11.  With  what  institutions  have  you  people  here  had 
individual  contacts?   (With  OFIPLAN?   With  the  Presidential 
Office?   With  the  Legislative  Assembly?) 

Have  you  had  those  contacts  every  year,  or  have  there 
been  years  when  you  have  not  had  the  contacts?  Approximately 
how  many  times  per  year  have  you  had  the  contacts? 

Institution? 

Contacts  every  year? 

Number  of  contacts  per  year? 

(When  they  answer  Yes  above) 

12.  With  what  individuals  in  other  organizations  have  you 
made  contacts? 

Name? 

Present  position? 

13.  What  could  an  institution  such  as  yours  do  to  receive 
more  adequate  budgetary  support. 

14.  Is  it  sometimes  necessary,  or  is  it  never  necessary,  to 
change  the  policies  or  the  priorities  of  this  institution 

in  order  to  obtain  more  government  financing? 

It  is  necessary         It  is  never  necessary 

(When  they  answer  above  It  is  necessary) 

15.  Could  you  give  me  one  or  two  examples  of  changes  adopted 
by  this  institution  in  order  to  obtain  better  government 
financing? 

Questionnaire  "D"  Final  Version 

Questionnaire  about  Budgetary  Institutions 

These  questions  follow-up  items  ten  and  twelve  of  question- 
naire D.   This  respondent  answered  questionnaire  D  and 
mentioned  this  particular  budgetary  institution. 
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1.  Dace 

2.  Interviewee 

Interviewee ' s  organization 

3.  Budgetary  institution 

4.  What  kind  of  information  do  the  employees  of 
(budgetary  institution)  ask  you  people  here  to  provide? 

What  questions  have  they  asked  when  they  have  talked 
with  you  or  have  sought  information? 

5.  Have  they  also  sought  other  information?  What  infor- 
mation? 

6.  Have  the  officials  of  (budgetary  institution) 

made  suggestions  or  demands  concerning  the  programmatic 
activities  of  your  institution? 

In  other  words,  have  persons  from  suggested 

or  demanded  that  you  make  changes  in  Che  priorities  or 
operations  of  your  institution? 

Have  suggested  or  demanded   Haven 'c  suggesced  or  demanded 

(i'Jhen  they  responded  above  Have  suggesced  .  .  .  ) 

7.  Whac  suggescions  or  demands  have  they  made?  What 
changes  have  they  sought? 

8.  Have  you  people  here  complied  with  the  suggestions  at 
times,  or  have  you  never  complied  with  them? 

Have  complied  Have  never  complied 

(When  they  responded  above  Have  complied  .  .  .) 

9.  Have  you  people  here  complied  with  those  suggestions 
always,  generally,  or  once  in  a  while? 

Always  Generally  Once  in  a  while 

(When  they  responded  to  number  six  with  Have  suggested) 

10.  Could  you  give  me  a  typical  example  indicating  how  you 

people  here  respond  to  suggestions  from  

(budgetary  institution). 


Questionnaire  "E"   Final  Version 
Questionnaire  about  International  Financing 

1.  Date 

2.  Organization  studied 
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3.  Interviewee 

4.  Present  position 

5.  Present  or  previous  position  related  to  international 
financing  Date 

6.  Please  explain  your  role  in  preparing  the  applications 
and  reports  your  organization  presents  to  international 
lending  institutions? 

7.  Have  you  worked  on  the  preparation  of  loan  requests? 

Yea  No 

8.  liftiat  type  of  applications  have  been  prepared? 

What  kind  of  information  has  been  included  in  those 
applications? 

9.  Have  you  people  here  worked  on  the  preparation  of  reports 
related  to  international  loans? 

Yes  Ho 

10.  What  kind  of  reports  have  been  prepared?   What  infor- 
mation has  been  included  in  those  reports? 

11.  When  you  people  here  have  formulated  your  preliminary 
plans,  have  you  consulted  with  employees  of  the  international 
institutions? 

Yes  No 

12.  Have  you  people  here  consulted  with  the  international 
organizations  prior  to  presenting  applications  to  them? 

Always  Never  At  times 

(When  they  say  Always  or  At  times) 

13.  VJhat  aspects  of  the  projects  have  you  consulted  with 
them  about? 

14.  When  you  have  presented  applications  to  the  inter- 
national lending  organizations,  have  they  usually  replied 
to  you? 

Have  replied  Have  not  replied 

(I-Jhen  they  say  Have  replied) 

15.  What  did  the  lending  organizations  say  in  their  replies 
to  your  organization? 
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Did  they  respond  with  observations  about  details  of  your 
applications? 

Yes  No 

16.  When  you  people  here  have  presented  reports  to  the 
international  lending  organizations,  have  they  usually 
replied  to  you? 

Have  replied  Have  not  replied 

(IThen  they  say  Have  replied) 

17.  What  did  the  lending  organizations  say  in  their 
replies  to  your  organization? 

18.  Have  you  had  personal  contacts  with  individuals  from 
the  international  lending  agencies? 

Yes  No 

OJhen  above  they  respond  Yes) 

19.  With  individuals  of  what  institutions  have  you  had 
contacts? 

Have  you  had  those  contacts  with  functionaries  of 


(international  institution)  every  year,  or  have  there 


been  years  when  you  did  not  have  the  contacts? 

Approximately  how  many  times  per  year  have  you  had  the 
contacts? 

20.  With  what  individuals  from  international  lending 
organizations  have  you  had  personal  contacts. 

Individual? 

Present  position? 

Optional  Question:  (Do  not  apply  when  the  interviewee  has 

already  responded  to  the  same  item  in  questionnaire  "A".') 

21.  Are  there  other  functionaries  here  in  this  organization 
who  have  had  personal  contacts  with  individuals  from  the 
international  organizations? 

Name? 

Institution  with  which  there  was  contact? 

22.  IVhat  can  an  institution  such  as  this  one  do  to  receive 
more  international  loans? 
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23.  Is  it  necessary  at  times,  or  is  it  never  necessary, 
to  change  the  policies  or  priorities  of  this  institution 
in  order  to  obtain  more  foreign  loans? 

It  is  necessary         It  is  never  necessary 

24.  Could  you  give  me  one  or  two  examples  of  changes 
adopted  by  this  institution  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  the  lending  organizations? 
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